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From the Westminster Review. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY ; including nu- 
merous Royal Letters: from Autographs in 
the British Museum, and one or two other col- 
lections. With Notes and Illustrations by 
Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. Second 
Series. Four vols. 8v0. Harding and Le- 
pard. 1827. 


Tue favourable manner in which Mr. Ellis’s 
First Series of Original Letters was received 
has, fortunately, stimulated him to collect and 
publish a Second; and as such documents are 
of the utmost value in an historical point of 
view, we hasten to make our readers acquainted 
with their merits. 

Upon the importance of contemporary Cor- 
respondence for the illustration of history, 
there can scarcely be two opinions; but it is 
not so much from the mere official letter from 
one minister to another, or from a minister to 
an ambassador, that the real merits of political 
transactions are to be elicited, as from their 
private communications; and still more from 
domestic letters, by which expression we 
mean all letters not of a public nature, and, of 
course, letters between, relations and friends. 
The former merely inform us of a certain fact, 
or of the commands or wishes of the sovereign 
upon some particular circumstance ; but from 
the other, besides the picture which they ex- 
hibit of the manners and customs of the period 
in which they were written, we often learn the 
secret cause in wiich political events had their 
source; and the machinery by which they 
were accomplished. Sometimes, too, they pre- 
sent us with the opinions of contemporaries 
upon their merits, and the motives of the indi- 
viduals connected with them: in a word, pri- 
vate letters draw up the political curtain, and 
the intrigues of courtiers, or the treachery of 
statesmen, are frequently exhibited to our 
view in all their truth and deformity. Inde- 
pendently of these claims upon our attention, 
familiar correspondence possesses a charm, in- 
ferior only to autobiography, of the nature of 
which it indeed often partakes; for besides 
containing all which the generality of readers 
care to know of past ages, there is an indescri- 
bable pleasure in exploring the real merits of 
those transactions in our Taseny of which all 
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have read, and of prying into secrets which 
were never intended to be divulged. 

As sources of information on history and 
biography, as well as on the morals, customs, 
and manners of society, “Original Letters” 
are beyond all comparison the most accurate 
and valuable. We have, as it were, the testi- 
mony of witnesses to guide our judgment; and 
though, it is true, we do not possess the means 
of subjecting them to an advocate’s greatest 
resource, a cross-examination, they are not, on 
the other hand, intimidated by the brow-beat- 
ing of juridical assurance, agitated by appear- 
ing in a crowded court before an appalling 
array of wigs and gowns, or terrified at the 
awful solemnity of the judgment-seat. They 
deliver their evidence in a cool and unembar- 
rassed manner; and having no inducement to 
assert what is false, unless they are written 
with some obvious purpose, they tell us what 
they believed to be true, occasionally alloyed 
however, as all human conduct must be, by 
misconceptions or erroneous conclusions.— 
Thus, private letters are infinitely more valua- 
ble than official correspondence ; for though 
the latter may not always give a false account 
of the actions or motives of sovereigns or 
statesmen, or from considerations of political 
expediency, either state what is false, or give 
improper colouring to what is in itself true; 
they are at all times cold, formal, and repul- 
sive. We peruse them, because it is necessary 
for historical purposes that we should be ac- 
quainted with their contents; but we are al- 
ways glad when we arrive at the signature, 
and eagerly seek relief from their petrifying 
style, in the natural, unreserved, and interest- 
ing, communications of friendship. 

For these reasons, although numerous, we 
had almost said innumerable, volumes of “ Ori- 
ginal Letters” have, at different times, been 
published, those only have become popular 
which abound in private correspondence; and, 

rofiting by a knowledge of this circumstance, 
Mr. Ellis has wisely formed his valuable col- 
lection much more of private than of public 
letters, though he has not failed to intrcduce 
such of the latter as appeared to him to te of 
peculiar interest. ; 

Mr. Ellis’s Second Series commences with a 
letter from Reginald lord Grey, of Ruthyn, to 
Henry V., then Prince of Wales, relative to 
the breaking out of Owen Glyndowr’s rebel- 
lion, in 1400, and terminates with a letter from 
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Mr. Burke to Mr. Wilmot, in 1795, thus em- 
bracing a period of very nearly four hundred 
years. In estimating the judgment of the 
Editor in extending his collection over so ex- 
tensive a space, it is but fair to consider his 
plan. We mean no disrespect to him when we 
say that we presume it was his chief object to 
produce a work which would be popular, or in 
other words, which would sell; and though 
he properly resolved that even the dullest anti- 
quary of the dullest of all societies should occa- 
sionally find food suited to his palate, that re- 
solution was subservient to the grand outline 
of his arrangement, and he has therefore pro- 
vided entertainment for all classes. The reader 
whose historical inquiries do not extend be- 
yond the reign of George I. would not pur- 
chase a collection which ended with that of 
Charles II.; and at the same time that the taste 
of those who care little for events after that pe- 
riod has been catered for, the more modern in- 
vestigator has not been neglected. Thus Mr 
Ellis has fluttered like the bee over the sweets 
of the garden which is committed to his super- 
intendence ; sucking now from this, now from 
that flower, such treasures as suited his plan; 
here a bit for the antiquary of the fifteenth, 
and there a morceau for him of the sixteenth, 
century. Another flight stored him with a 
fragment, redolent of dust, for a third class; 
a having no other object in his excursions 
than what would be agreeable to the public, he 
had little besides mere mechanical labour to 
undergo in providing materials for the volumes 
before us. If what he found would not do for 
the historian, it perhaps suited the literary an- 
tiquary ; but if too trifling even for him, it 
might amuse the general reader. His work, 
then, is an historical melange for both sexes 
and all ages; a piece of literary mosaic, which 
must be viewed as a whole to be judged of 
with fairness; and though we know that this 
“Series” has been looked upon as wearing too 
much the appearance of “book-making,” we 
defend Mr. Ellis from the reproach, because it 
was manifestly his object to make a book which 
would be read. He knew, or if he did not, 
there is scarcely a single author who has writ- 
ten on English history, or in illustration of bis- 
tory, but would have told him, that if he had imi- 
tated any former editor of a similar work, by con- 
fining himself to a particular plan or a particular 

eriod ; if he had selected only what was valua- 
Bie. and omitting what is simply “amusing,” in- 
stead of realizing a handsome remuneration for 
his labours. he would in a few months have seen 
no other bills than those of his printer and sta- 
tioner. He has then, wisely, for his pocket at 
least, preferred a little reputation and a great 
deal of money, to no money and an abundance 
of fame; but he must be contented to submit 
to the suspicion of having coquetted with the 
book-buyers, and submitted not a little to the 
dicta of the book-venders. There is an air of 
quackery in his notes, which is totally irrecon- 
cileable with the situation which Mr. Ellis oc- 
cupies in the literary world, and which can 
ouly be explained by attributing it to too fami- 
liar an association with his publisher. Of the 
merits of those notes we shall have further oc- 
casion to speak, and in citing them exactly as 
they occur, we shall exhibit the “ Warren's 
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a system which he has unfortunately 
imitated; but our remark equally applies to 
the typographical flourish of trumpets with 
which every thing that is at all extraordinary 
is introduced. Large capitals, and small ca- 
pitals, stars, and notes of admiration, glitter in 
overwhelming profusion; and the innumerable 
changes which are rung upon them would 
throw even the composer of bills for Hunt's 
roasted coffee into despair. The sooner a dis- 
agreeable duty is performed, the better for 
both parties; and, in proceeding to select from 
these volumes such extracts as are most im 
portant and interesting, we shall present our 
readers with ample means of estimating the 
merits of Mr. Ellis’s labours. 

All the letters of the reign of Henry IV. relate 
to Owen Glyndowr's rebellion: “they are in 
number,” Mr. Ellis says, “fourteen, and are, 
with one exception, new to history.” Lord 
Grey, of Ruthyn, having been ordered to pro- 
ceed against the Welsh, he wrote to the prince 
of Wales, afterwards Henry V., acknowledging 
the receipt of that order, and requested “s 
moore pleyner commyssioun then I have yit, to 
taken hem in the Kynge’s grounde, other in 
the erles ground of the marsh, other in the erles 
of Arundele, or in any lordes ground of 
North Wales ;" and after assuring the prince 
that he will do every thing in his power, adds, 
“but worshipfull and gracious lorde, ye most 
commaunden the kynges officers in every 
countree to do the same.” Lord Grey then 
says, that at the same moment he received 
the king's despatch, “the strongest thiefe of 
Wales” sent him a letter, which he incloses, 
and to which we allude, because the extract 
which Mr. Ellis has given from it, shows that 
it was concluded in rhyme, an anomaly whica 
the editor has not only omitted to point out, 
but he has differed from the MS., by commene- 
ing the words, which, if placed as rhymes, 
would begin each line, with a small letter in- 
stead of a capital. The “strongest thiefe of 
Wales” was, we are told, “ Griffith ap Da 
vid ap Griffith, one of Glyndowr’s most stre- 
nuous partisans. His epistle, indeed, is of a 
barbarous character, and breathes more of sa- 
vage warfare than of chivalry.” After deny- 
ing that he had ever violated the king's laws, 
he complains that Grey's men “hath stolle 
our horses out of our park, and thou recettour 
of them, we hope that thou and thy men shall 
have that ve have deserved. For us thinketh, 
though John Welle hath done as thon aboven 
has certified, thinketh that that should not be 
wroken toward us 
* But we hope we shall do the a privy thing, 
A rope, a ladder, and a ryng, 

High on gallows for to henge; 

And thus shall be your endyng ; 

And he that made the be therto helpyng ; 

And we on our behalf shall be well willyng, 

For thy lettre is knowledging.” 
“Written,” &c. Vol. i. p. &. 


Another letter from ap Griffith to Grey is 
properly inserted in the text, in which he de- 
fends his own conduct, again complains that 
Grey's men had stolen his horses, and thus 
concludes :— 

“ And hit was told me that ze ben in purpos 
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for to make zour men bran and sle in qwade 
soeur cuntre that I be, and am sesened in. 
With owten doute as mony men that ze sleu 
and as mony howsin that ze bran for my sake, 
as mony wol I bran and sle for zour sake ; and 
doute not I wolle haue both bredde and ale of 
the best that is in zour lordschip. I can no 
more, but Gode keep zour worschipfull astate 
in prosperitie.”—Vol. i. p. 7. 

Mr. Ellis’s notes to the letters relative to 
Glyndowr are valuable; but the chief fact of 
historical interest connected with them is that 
Henry V. went in person to the war in Wales. 
This appears from a letter “ Depar le Prince” 
dated at Shrewsbury, on the 15th of May, 
1401, in which, “by way of news,” he states, 
that he had been lately informed, that Owen 
de Glyndowr had assembled his forces, and 
those of other rebels adhering to him, to a 
great extent, proposing to march, or set out,* 
and also to fight, if the English resisted him, 
for so he avowedt [not “vaunted to his peo- 
ple:""] “wherefore we took our forces, and 
marched to a place of the said Oweyn, well 
built, which was his principal mansion, called 
Saghorn, where we thought we should have 
found him, if he had an inclination to fight in 
the manner he had said; but on our arrival 
there, we found nobody [no one], and there- 
fore caused the whole place to be burnt, and 
several other houses near it belonging to his 
tenants. We then marched straight to his 
other place of Glyndowry to seek for him 
there, and we caused a fine lodge in his park 
to be destroyed by fire, and laid waste all the 
country around” [Vol. i. p. 12]. The prince 
then says, they halted there all night; that 
several of his people having sallied into the 
country, they captured one of Owen's chief- 
tains, who offered £500 for his ransom to pre- 
serve his life, which sum he promised to raise 
in a fortnight; but the proposal was not ac- 
cepted, poe he was put to death with several 
others who were made prisoners on the same 
occasion. One of the prince's esquires was 
sent with the letter; and as a specimen of the 
way in which such documents were concluded, 
and the great similarity in this respect between 
ancient and modern despatches, Henry's exact 
words will be quoted: “And in order to give 
you full intelligence of this march of ours, 
and of every thing that has occurred here, we 
send to you our well-beloved esquire, John de 
Waterton, to whom you will be pleased to give 
entire faith and credence in what he shall re- 
port to you touching the news above mention- 
ed” [Vol. i. p. 13]. And again in a letter to 
the king, from Hereford, announcing the de- 
feat of the Welsh on the 11th of March, 1405: 
“And to inform you fully of all that has been 
done, I send you a person worthy of credit 
therein, my faithful servant, the bearer of this, 
who was at the engagement [fait], and per- 
formed his duty well, as he has always done” 
[Vol.i. p. 41]. Thus, too, Edward the Black 
Prince, after the battle of Poicters, sent his 





* Chivachier, aller 4 cheval, marcher. Che- 
vauchée, course faite & cheval, Roguefort. Mr. 


Ellis has rendered it “to commit inroads.” 
t Avantoit, avanter, alleguer des eer 
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dearly-beloved batchelor sir Neel Loring, his 
chamberlain, with a letter to the mayor and 
citizens of London, with news of that event, 
“who, having full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, would more plainly inform you than 
we can write,” whilst in his communication of 
it to the bishop of Worcester, he says, “The 
names of those taken and killed, we send you 
by our very dear batchelor sir Roger de Cottes- 
ford, the bearer of these.”* The only differ- 
ence in this respect between the despatches of 
those times and of the present is, that “the 
bearer” is now generally recommended to 
“your lordship’s protection,” and obtains pro- 
motion, and sometimes also a handsome gratui- 
ty in money. 

A letter from the mayor and burgesses of 
Cairleon to those of Monmouth presents a sin- 
gular proof of Owen Glyndowr's superstition. 
The editor has justly observed, “ Henry 1V. 
and Glyndowr were both worked upon by an- 
cient predictions, and each, it is possible, 
sought the type of the other in those numerous 
prophecies which our ancestors in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
were so fond of considering as in a state of pro- 
gressive accomplishment.” 

“ And fforthermor we do yow to understonde 
that Oweine the . . . es in the ton 
of Kairm’then he sende after Hopkyn ap Tho- 
mas of Gower to come and po with hym 
upon trewes; and when Hopkyn come to 
Owein, he preide him, in as meche as he huld 
hym maister of Brut,t that he should do hym 
to understonde how and what maner hit schold 
be falle of hym; and he told hym wittliche 
that he schold be take with inne a bref time; 
and the takyng schold be twene Kayrmerthen 
and Gower ; and the takyng schold be under a 
blak baner ; knowelichyd that thys blake baner 
scholde dessese hym, and nozt that he schold 
be take undir hym.”"—Vol. i. p. 23. 

We notice a letter in page 25 from sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer to his tenants, announci 
his coalition with Owen Glyndowr, to whi 
Mr. Ellis has added some useful remarks, show- 
ing, that it provés the error into which several 
of our historians have fallen in considering that 
Edmund earl of March was taken prisoner by 
Glyndowr, instead of his uncle sir Edmund 
Mortimer, because we wish to correct an error 
of some importance in the translation. It 
commences, “ Treschiers et bien amez vouz 
salue mielx souvent, et vous face a entendre 
que Oweyn Glyndor ad moere une querelle, la 
quelle est tielle, qe si le Roy Richard soit en 
vie de luy restorer a sa coronne, et sinoun qe 
inon honore Neuewe q’est droit heir al dit co- 
ronne sorroit Roy d’Engleterre, et ge le dit 
Oweyn avroreit son droit en Gales;” which 
Mr. Ellis has translated, “ Very dear and well- 
beloved, I pot much and make known to 
you that Owen Glyndowr has raised a quarrel, 
of which the object is, if king Richard be alive, 
to restore him to his crown; and if not, that 
my honoured nephew, who is the right heir to 
the said crown, shall be king of England, and 





* Archeologia, Vol. i. p. 213. : 

t Said by the editor to mean “skilled in the 
prophecies of Merlin, whose vaticinations form 
part of the Brut of Geoffrey of Monmouth.” 
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that the said Owen will assert hie right in 
Wales.” Without expressing our doubt of 
the accuracy of the version given to the first 
line, we must be allowed to consider that the 
sense of the last is entirely mistaken. It 
clearly means, that whilst sir Edmund's ne- 
phew was to have the crown if Richard was 
dead, the doubt expressed about which is sin- 
gular, Owen was to hare his, t. e. Owen's 
right in Wales. This is not only evident from 
the word “avoreit” i. ¢. avroit, but from the 
extract introduced by the editor into a note 
which follows the letter from an inedited wri- 
ter contemporary with the time, describing 
the proposed division of the kingdom in 1403: 
“ Item, inter eosdem Dominos unanimiter con- 
ventum et concordatum existit, quod prefatus 
Owinus et heredes sui habeant totam Cambri- 
am sive Walliam,” &c. [Vol. i. pp. 24—2s.] 
An error of the same kind, but, if possible, 
more flagrant, occurs in the translation of a 
letter in a subsequent page, in which the wri- 
ter states that Hardelayn castle was “en 
grand peril,” and adds the usual expression of 
“que Dieu pour sa mercie la sauve.” This is 
rendered, “ The castle is in great jeopardy, 
which God in his great mercy arert.’ These, 
and similar mistakes, could only have arisen 
from carelessness, or, to use a milder word, 
haste ; for, elsewhere, Mr. Ellis displays his 
superior knowledge of the Norman French, by 
accusing Mr. Luders, who had “ imperfectly 
translated” a letter which occurs, of misunder- 
standing some part of the original. In taking 
leave of the series of letters connected with 
Owen Glyndowr, we have only to remark, that 
they supply one or two facts in the history of 
the war waged against him; that they display 
the ferocity with which it was carried on by 
both parties; and, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, afford some interesting information on 
the manners and feelings of the age. 
possess, however, other claims to attention: 
with very few exceptions, they are the only 
specimens which exist of the epistolary cor- 
respondence of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and contain evidence that the chief- 
tains of the barbarians of the mountains of 
Wales possessed infinitely more talent than 
has generally been ascribed to them, and were 
not behind their more civilized contemporaries 
in literary attainments. Griffith ap David's 
letters are forcible and intelligent; and are 
fully equal in literary merit to those of prince 
Henry himself. On this part of his work the 
editor has bestowed very creditable labour, as 
his notes evince considerable research. 

The earliest letters of the reign of Henry V. 
are the confession of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and his solicitation for pardon, in 1415; 
but as they were printed by Rymer, many of 
our readers are probably well acquainted with 
their contents. In a note to these letters, Mr. 
Ellis has pointed out the singular fact of a peer, 
the Earl of Salisbury, having been first exe- 
cuted, and then tried, or, as he has flippantly ex- 
pressed it, “ who, by an oversight of the Com- 
mons, was not tried till after his execution” 
[Vol. i. p. 49]. This, however, is not a true 
statement of the fact. The Earl of Salisbury 
was taken in an open act of rebellion, having, 
with other powerful personages, raised a large 
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force, with the view of replacing Richard [1. 
on the throne, and on his party being routed, 
he and his colleagues were, in strict accord- 
ance with the custom of the times, immediate- 
ly put to death. On the Rolls of the next par- 
lament after their execution, namely, in Ja- 
nuary, 1400, the following entry occurs: “ Item 
fait a remembr’ que la ou Thomas Holand ja- 
dys Johan Holand jadis Count de Huntyngdon, 
Johan Montagu jadys Cont de Sarum, Thomas 
jadis Sire le Despencer, et Rauf Lomley chi- 
valer, nadgaires en diverses parties d’Engle- 
terre soi leverent et chivacherent de guerre, 
traiterousment, encontre notre Seigneur le 
Roy, et encontre lour ligeance, pur destruire 
notre dit Seigneurs le Roy, et autres graundes 
du Roialme, et le dit roialme de gentz d’autre 
lange entrebiter, en lour dite leve de guerre 
par les loialx lieges notre dit Seigneur le Roy 
feurent prisez et decollez ; et partant toutz les 
Seigneurs temporelx esteantz en Parlement, 
par assent du Roy declarerent et adjuggeraent 
les ditz Thomas, Johan, Johan, Thomas, et 
Rauf, pur traitours pur la leve de guerre en- 
contre lour Seigneur liege suis dit, et q'ils for- 
fairent come traitours toutz lour terres et tene- 
mentz queux ils avoient en fee simple le quinte 
jour de Janver [the day on which they were 
eheaded] en la veille del fest de la Tiffanie 
nostre Seigneur Jehu Crist, l’an du regne no- 
tre Seigneur le Roi suis dit primer, ou puis, 
come la ley de la terre voet; ensemblement 
ove toutz loir biens et chateltz, nounobstant 
qils feurent mortz sur le dit leve de guerre 
saunz processe de ley."—Rot. Parl. Vol. iii. 
». 459. 

It is therefore evident, that so far from these 
noblemen, “ by an oversight of the Commons,” 
not having been “tried till after their execu- 
tion,” no trial ever took place; but as their 
treason was notorious to the world, parliament 
declared them to be traitors, and their posses- 
sions forfeited, for having “ leverent et chiva- 
cherent de guerre, traiterousement encontre 
notre Seigneur le Roy nounobstant q'ls feurent 
mortz sur le dit leve de guerre saunz processe 
de ley ;" thus admitting that they were put to 
death without legal process, which process the 
declaration does not attempt to supply, but 
merely enacts the same penalties upon the of- 
fenders as if they had been regularly tried and 
convicted, 

The next letter is signed “ Youre humble 
preest of Durham,” which Mr. Ellis considers 
was the signature of the Bishop of Durham; 
and he has laboured hard to prove that it was 


fone “frequently used by bishops in early 


times; but neither of the authorities he has 
adduced are exactly in point. That the letter 
in question might have been from the bishop 
of Durham, we do not deny: all we controvert 
is, the assertion that such was “frequently” 
the signature of prelates in early, or, indeed, 
in any, times. Perhaps we should not have 


| noticed the remark, did we not object wholly 
| to such general assertions, when, as in this 


case, they are not borne out by the fact; and, 


; more than all, because we have no reliance 
| upon Mr. Ellis’s interpretation of doubtful sig- 


natures; since we find in his First Series a 
letter with the signature of “Quoth Bathon, 
a subscription which does not occur in ths 
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MS. whence it is professedly copied, and we 
defy him to adduce another instance of a letter 
being so subscribed. Few things are so repre- 
hensible in an editor as an indulgence in 

uesses, a propensity to which, we fear, Mr. 
Ellis is sadly addicted ; for the letter to which 
he has affixed “ Quoth Bathon” is signed with 
a Christian name before the word “ Bathon,” 
which does not agree with the received state- 
ments, that at that time Oliver King filled the 
See of Bath: hence the prenomen is quietly 
converted into “ Quoth.” Of the other letters 
of the reign of Henry V., the most interesting 
is one from John Alcetre to that monarch from 
Bayonne in 1419, because it affords informa- 
tion on a subject to which few Englishmen can 
be indifferent, the navy of that reign. It ap- 
pears that the mayor and corporation of Bay- 
onne had contracted to build a ship for the 
king, and Alcetre, after having inspected the 
frame, made his report on the subject. He 
says, “ At the makyng of this letter yt was in 
this estate, that ys to wetyng xxxvj. strakys* 
in hyth y bordyd, on the weche strakys byth y 
layde xj. bemys; the mast beme ys yn leynthe 
rlvj. comyn fete, and the beme of the hameron 
afore ys in leynthe xxxix. fete, and the beme 
of the hameron by hynde is inleynthe xxxiij. 
fete; fro the onemost ende of the stemne in to 
the poste by hynd ys in leynthe a hondryd 
iiij**, and vj. fete; and the stemne ys in hithe 
iiij*X, and xvj. fete, and the post xlviij. fete; 
and the kele ys in leynthe a hondryd and xij. 
fete: but he is y rotyt, and must be chaungyd” 
{Vol. i. p. 69). There is no part of antiquarian 


studies of which so little is known as of the 
size and equipment of our navy at early periods ; 


and as ample materials for the purpose exist, it 
is extraordinary, that, in a country which 
depends for its political existence on its marine, 
so little should have been done on the subject. 
Mr. Ellis has given a list of Henry’s royal 
navy, which was printed by Bree many years 
since ; and, as will afterwards be observed, he 
has also inserted some highly interesting par- 
ticulars of the navy of Henry VIIL. Ina note 
to that letter, the editor has introduced one 
“from an English agent in Spain to one of the 
chancellors of Henry V.,” and as it is equally 
as valuable as any in the text, it is impossible 
even to imagine the rule which Mr. Ellis pre- 
scribed to himself in his choice as to what 
were to form the text, and what should be 
merely inserted in the notes. If, as it is but 
natural to suppose, their relative value was the 
criterion, we must be allowed to say, that his 
estimate is often fallacious, for many of the 
most interesting in the work are printed in the 
smallest type as illustrations to those of much 
less utility. Of the justice of our remark, the 
one just noticed, and that of Griffith ap David 
ap Griffith, before quoted, are sutlicient proofs. 
The same error in judgment occurs with re- 
spect toa letter from Sir William Bardolf to 
Henry, on Corpus Christi day, 1416, relative 
to the government of Calais, which does not 

* The editor has explained “strakys” to be 
“stretchers or stretching pieces,’ but he is 
mistaken: strakys means simply streaks, the 
timbers, to which the planks are alterwards 
affixed 
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contain a single line of the least importance, 
unless the statement, “that in as myche as the 
governaunce of the Frynche party her has ben 
and ys, duryng the abstinence of werr viij 
dayys weynyng in to thys tyme, merveylous 
and wondirfully unstabil in diverse wise, to 
gret hyndryng and harm of zowr liege puple,’* 
can be so considered; whilst, in the introduc- 
tory note, he gives a passage from one of infi- 
nitely greater interest, as it details, in the 
strongest language, the misery and discontent 
of the garrison from poverty, in consequence 
of the non-payment of their wages. A letter 
of news from a soldier at Evreux is not a little 
deserving of attention, for it informs us of a 
a interview between Henry and the 

auphin, at the request of the latter, “yn sum 
convenable place betwene Evereux and Dre- 
wys,” on the third Sunday in Lent, but that 
the “Rewle Regent hathe broke the seuretee 
abovesaide, and made the kyng a beau niente.” 
He adds, “Cirtes alle the ambassadors, that 
we dell wyth, ben yncongrue, that is to say, 
yn olde maner of speche yn Englond, ‘they 
ben double and fals,’ whyth whiche maner of 
men I prey God lete never no trewe mon be 
coupled with.” The writer's dislike of his situ- 
ation is thus expressed : “ More write y not at 
thys tyme: bote y prey yow ye prey for us 
that we may come sone, oute of thys unlusty 
soundyours lyf, yn to the lyf of England” 
[Vol. 1. p. 78]. The discontent felt by Henry's 
army during his French wars has been esta- 
blished by irrefragable evidence ; and Mr. Ellis 
has inserted a copy of an information against a 
person for speaking disrespectfully of the King, 
who was, in consequence committed to the 
Fleet, which, he considers, “ showed some dis- 
content at the glory which the King and his 
army were in search of;” a construction wholly 
unwarranted by the record ; but as it presents 
a specimen of what was held libellous in 1419, 
we will enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves :— 

‘“Raulin Kyrkeby of Sandewych shipman, 
and William Buryman of Ertyngdon, witnessyt 
and recordyt that Harry Glomyng haberdash- 
er axyd of the same Raulyn where the King of 
Ingelond lay; and the forsayd Raulyn ansu- 
erde and seyde that he lay atte Sege before 
Roon. ‘ What doth he there?’ seyde the for- 
seyde Harry; ‘for and y were there with 1ij 
m. men of armys,’ seyde the same Harry, ‘y 
wolde breke his Sege, and make hem of Roon 
dokke hys tayle.’ And fordermore he sayde 
that he vere not able to abyde there, were hit 
not that the Duk of Borgoyne kepte his ene- 
myes frohim. And he seyde thys wordys atte 
Ertyngdon, in the house of the forseyde Wil- 
liam Burgman, a morwe after Seynt Mathew 
the Apostel, the sexte yere of owre Lorde the 
Kyng that now ys, that God save.” 

“Upon the back of the original of this In- 
formation, a memorandum is made, that upon 
the 24th of October following, the said Glo- 
myng, for uttering these words, was commit- 
ted by the King’s council to the prison of the 
Fleet.” '"—Vol. i. p. 72. 

Before closing our notice of “ Letters of the 
Time of Henry the Fifth,” it is necessary to 





* Vol. i. p. 70. 
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point out an absurdity which the editor has 
committed, from a mistaken zeal to correct 
historians. Dr. Lingard has unfortunately 
said, “In the Rolls ‘the capture of Oldcastle 
seems to be attributed to Lord Powis; but 
Hearne has published a writ, dated December 
Ist, in which it is expressly asserted that he 
was taken by Sir Edward Charlton.’ The 
Editor says, “the fact, as we learn from the 
following letter, written by the very person 
who took Sir John Oldcastle, is, that Sir Ed- 
ward Charleton and Lord Powis were the 
same person” [Vol. i. p. 87]. This “fact” 
was known to every one who has taken the 
trouble to open Dugdale's Baronage, in the 
very index to which is “Charlton Lord 
Powys,” under which title that eminent writer 
remarks, “In the 5 Hen. V., being very active 
for the apprehension of Sir John Oldcastel, 
then reputed an heretick (who was taken in 
his territory of Powys), had the thanks of the 
Parliament then held for that great service” 
[Tome ii. p. 72]. So much for Mr. Ellis’s 
discovery! His description of some execu- 
tions has, however, more claim to originality ; 
for surely no other writer could relate an event 
in so elegant or nervous a style. 

* Sir John Oldcastle’s execution was attend- 
ed with circumstances of unusual barbarity. 
He was burnt, suspended by chains from a 
gallows. Till burning became a more frequent 
punishment for heretics, the mode appears to 
have varied. In one instance, in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, the sufferer was inclosed 
in a cask. Prince Henry, afterwards King 
Heury the Fifth, was present at the execution, 
and hearing the wretched lowing of the victim 
in the barrel, ordered the fire to be drawn 
away, and the cask to be opened, offering the half 
dead sufferer his life, and a daily allowance of 
three-pence from the Exchequer, if he would 
recant. The heretic refused. He was again 
inclosed in his cask, and consumed.”—Vol. i. 
», BO. 

These details are taken from Walsingham, 

who, it would seem, rather than Mr. Ellis, has 
the merit of that important discovery in natu- 
ral history, that a man inclosed in a cask and 
surrounded by fire loses the power of uttering 
human cries, and adopts those of a cow by low- 
ing. His words are “ Quapropter po.to iN- 
cLupiTuR, affigitur a devorante flamma, mv- 
Grtquve miserabiliter inter incendiam.’ Whe- 
ther to /ow is the happiest translation of mugio 
in that sense, it is not necessary for us to de- 
termine. 
» Of the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
sixteen documents occur, all of which are 
called “ Letters,” but however interesting they 
may be, eight of them are merely Petitions. 
The first is a petition from Thomas Hostell, a 
soldier who had been wounded at the siege of 
Harfleur, being 

“Smyten with a springolt* through the hede, 
losing his oon ye, and his cheke boon broken ; 
also at the bataille of Agingcourt, and after at 
the takyng of the Carrakes on the see, there 
with a gadde of yren his plates smyten in son- 





* The Springolt was a dart, thrown from 
the Espringal, and had brass plates instead of 
feathers, to make its flight steady. 





dre, and sore hurt, ma , and wounded ; 
meane whereof he being sore febeled and de- 
brused, now falle to greet age and poverty; 
retly endetted; and may not help himselfe; 
aan not wherewith to be susteyned ne re- 
leved but of menes gracious almesse.”—Vol. i. 

p. 95, 96. 

In a note to a note, or sub-note, on a petition 
from Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, 
requesting permission to go on a pilgrimage, 
the Editor has reprinted a curious letter from 
that prelate to the duke of Bedford, relative to 
the quarrel between Winchester and the Protec- 
tor, as it occurs in Fabyan and Hall; but a much 
more perfect copy will be found in the Cotto- 
nian MS. Julius, B. 1. The Letters written in 
the reign of Richard III. are introduced by the 
following note :— 

“ Of the Letters of the reign of RICHARD 
the THIRD here laid before the reader, the 
chief are the King’s own: but even in these 
there is a darkness and a mystery inconsistent 
with upright deeds. The impression which 
they make is bad: and leads us to suspect that 
future discoveries, whatever else they may de- 
velope, will do little to retrieve the character 
of Richard the Third from the odium so con- 
currently passed upon it by those who lived 
in his time. 

“ The disquiet of Richard's mind, his doubts, 
his apprehensions, his distrusts, are all visible 
in the documents of his last year, though 
sometimes attempted to be concealed under 
smooth and cringing expressions. 

“The Instructions which he gave to ‘the 
Commissioners in every Shire’ for raising forces 
against the Earl of Richmond, begin 

“Furst, that they, on ‘the King’s behalf, 
THANKE THE Propte for their True and Lov- 
yNG pisposicion shewed to his Highnesse the 
last yere, for the suertie and defense of his 
moost royal persone and of this his Realme, 
against his rebels and traitors; exhorting them 
so to continue.’ Next, to review the persons 
raised, ‘and see that they be able men, and 
wele horsed and herneysed, and no rascal, and 
to endeavour them to encrease the numbre by 
theire wisedoms and policies 1F THEY CAN. 
Lastly, ‘to shewe all Lords, Noblemen, Cap- 
tains, and other, that the King’s noble pleasure 
and commaundement is, that they truely and 
honorably all manner quarells, grudges, ran- 
cors, and unkyndnesse Seed aparte, attend and 
execute the King’s commaundement, and ere- 
ryche be LoviING and ASSISTING TO OTHRE in 
THE KinGe’s QUARELLES and causE.”* 

“This is the language of a King who feels 
weak in the affections of his subjects.”—Vol. 
i. p. 146. 

The first letter of the division appropriated 
to the reign of Richard III. is one from king 
Edward V., whilst of such as really relate to 
the reign of Richard, we do not find one indi- 
cative of “a darkness and a mystery inconsis- 
tent with upright deeds ;” or which conveys 
any such impression as Mr. Ellis imputes to 
them. They are in number, seven: the first 
is from Richard to sir Ralph Hastings, lieute 
nant of Guisnes, desiring him to give credence 
to certain persons named “in suche thinges 


* See the Harl. MS. 433, fol. 274. 
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and newes as we have commaunded them to | 


shewe on to you on our behalfe,’ and which 
Hastings was to communicate to whom he 
thought proper: the next is to the lords of the 
council, informing them of the arrival of an 
“oratoure of our cousine the queen of Hespa- 
na,” and ordering them to adopt certain mea- 
sures on the occasion: the third is from the 
Queen to Richard, stating that she had sent 
to him the ambassador just noticed, and which 
being signed “ Yo la Reyne,” caused the edi- 
tor to enlighten the public with the following 
most erudite note: “‘I the queen:’ this was 
the Spanish mode of affixing the royal signa- 
ture to documents of state. Charles V. signs 
a letter of credence sent to queen Catherine of 
Arragon, his aunt, in 1522, MS. Cotton. Nero, 
B. vii., folio 41, “Yo el Rey:’” the fourth is 
from lord Dynham to the bishop of Lincoln, 
lord chancellor, announcing the death of Louis 
XI.; that the duke of Austria had “wonne” 
Utrecht ; and some other news and reports on 
the continent: the fifth is from the king to 
the same prelate, dated at London, on the 12th 
of October, 1483, thanking him for his “ mani- 
folde presents ;” acquainting him with his in- 
tention to march against his “rebelle traytour 
the duc of Bukingham,” and desiring him, in 
consequence of his infirmities, to send the 
great seal to him; to which a postscript occurs 
in Richard's own hand, assuring him that he 
“wolde most gladly ye came yourself yf that 
ye may;” but if he could not he was to obey 
the order expressed in the letter; desiring him 
tosend him “your news,” and stating that, 
“here, loved be God, ys all well and trewly 
determyned, and for to resyste the malysse of 
= that hadde best cowse to be trewe, th’duc 
of Bokyngham, the most untrewe creatur lyv- 
ying, whom with God's grace we shall not be 


long tyll that we wyll be in that partyes, and | 


subdewe hys malys. We assure you y® was 
never false traytor better purvayde for, as this 
berrer Gloucestr’ shall sheue you.” [Vol. i. 
h 160.]: the sixth letter alluded to is from 

ichard to his mother, from Pomfret, in June, 
M4, begging her to appoint his chamberlain 
to be “her officer in Wilshire,” and telling 
rer that she would learn “suche news as ben 
here” from the bearer; and the last is from 
Richard to his chancellor, sending him a copy 
of the proclamation against the earl of Rich- 


mond and his followers, to which he was to af- | 


fix the great seal, and to send a copy of it to 
the sheriff of each county. That proclamation 
is remarkable for accusing Henry of having 
purchased the assistance of the king of France, 
by agreeing to relinquish all right on the part 
of England to the French crown, the Duchy 
of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Calais, Guisnes, 
Hammes, and the Marches, and “ to dessever 


and exclude the armes of Fraunce out of the 


armes of England for ever."—Vol. i. p. 164. 


It is the fashion to consider Richard III. as 


& monster surrounded by “darkness” and 
“mystery,” incapable of “upright deeds ;” 
and, in a the personification of every vice, 
without one counterbalancing virtue. Whe- 
ther this character of him is just or false, it is 
not our intention to inquire; but we protest 
against an historian perverting every letter or 
other document bearing Richard's name into 
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evidence of his villany, when, as in the ‘case 
before us, they do not contain one passage, 
nay, one word, which admits of such a con- 
struction. It is the duty of an editor rather to 


| stem, than to be borne away by, the current of 


popular prejudice ; and when, instead of doing 
so, we find him bending the most innocent ac- 
tions into proofs of the justice of charges, 
which, to say the least, are doubtful, it is im- 
possible to refrain from using strong expres- 
sions of censure and reprobation. All the let- 
ters from Henry VII., relate to various pay- 
ments, and are of little value, excepting one 
letter, which the editor elegantly says, “ gives 
us a sample” of the king’s economy. 

The correspondence of the reign of Henry 
VILL. is voluminous; but though curious, and 
occasionally useful to writers on that period, it 
does not contain many articles of historical 
importance. Perhaps the most interesting 
among them is the copy of his coronation oath, 
with Henry's own alterations, a fac-simile of 
which forms the frontispiece to the first vo- 
lume. The words embraced in crotchets and 
carets were interlineations of the king—those 
in italics and crotchets were erasures. 

“The Othe of the Kings Highnes a [at 
every coronation.] a [ This is the oth that] 
the King shall a [then] a swere [at his co- 
ronation], that he shall kepe and mayn- 
tene the a [lawful] a right and libertees 
[of Holie Church] of olde tyme graunted 
by the rightuous cristen Kings of Eng- 
lond: a[to the Holy chirche of Ingland 
not prejudyciall to hys jurysdiction and 
dignite ryall and that he] a shall kepe all 
the londs honours and dignytes rightuous 
and a[fredommes] a of the Crowne of 
England in all maner hole without any 





maner of mynysshement; and the rights 
of the Crowne hurte, decayed, or lost, to 
his power shal] call agayn into the ann- 
cyent astate; and that he shall a[inde- 
vore hymself to kepe unite in hys clergye 
and tempore]l subjects} a [kepe the peax of 
the holie churche, and of the Clergie, and of 
the people with good accorde;} and that 
A [he shall accordyng to his consienc] a 
{he shall do in} aalla his judgements 
A[{mynystere]4 equytee [and] right 
a[and]a justice, ashewyng wher is to 
be shewyd mercy a [with discretion and 
mercye ;| and that he shall graunte to hold 
the lawes and a [aptovyd] v customes of 
the realme, and a [{lawfull and not preiu- 
diciall to hys owne or imperiall duty] a 
to his power kepe them and affirme them 
which the a [nobles] a [folk] and people 
have made and chosen; a[with hys con- 
sent]a and the evill Lawes and customes 
hollie to put out; and stedfaste and stable 
peax to the people of his realme kepe,.and 
cause to be kept to his power a[in that 
whych honour and equite do require.” }a 
A letter from Sir Edward Howard to the 
| king in 1513, is illustrative of Henry's atten- 
tion to naval affairs; and the long account of 
the fleet of the time which Mr. Ellis has intro- 
duced in a note to it, from a roll in the British 
Museum, affords much information on the sub- 
ject. Howard's letter is a report of the respec- 
tive merits of the ships in a squadron sent ona 
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cruise in the Channel; and it appears that the 


king was so much interested in the subject, | 


that the admiral was ordered “to send your 
grace word how every shipp dyd sail.” eo. 


ard subscribes himself “your moost bownden | 


subject, and your poor admerall.” The fate of 
that gallant knight renders every document 
connected with him deserving of attention; 
and as few of our readers are likely to read 
“ Wills,” the following singular passage in that 
of Sir Edward Howard is here introduced for 
their amusement, and also because it is slightly 
connected with the letter alluded to, and pre- 
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wold be mery with his wife to have any 

woman with hur, but oon that he is well ac. 
quented withall, afore whom he durste be mery ; 
and that he is sure the Quene his wife is con 
tent withall, for he hathe sett about hur now 
der* lady nor gentilwoman to be with hur for 
hur Mastres, but hur servantes, and to obbeye 
hur comaundmentes. Uppon which aunswere, 


| seing he in no wise wold have hur, I aunswerd 


sents a curious specimen of the manners of the | 


period. He says, “ Whereas that | have two 
bastards, I give the king’s grace the choice of 
them, beseeching his grace to be good lord to 
them, and that when he cometh of age, he may 
be his servant; and him that the king's grace 
chooseth, I bequeath him my bark called * Ge- 
nett,’ with all apparel and artillery, and fiyty 
pound to begin his stock with: the other I be- 
queath to my special trusty friend Charles 


Brandon [afterwards duke of Suffolk], praying | 


him to be good master unto him, and for be- 


cause he hath no ship, I bequeath to him C | 


marks to set him forward in the world.” Per- 
haps the most entertaining letter of the series is 
from the ear) of Worcester to cardinal Wolsey, 


after the marriage of Ilenry’s sister Mary with | 


the king of France, explaining why the French 


she was called, “ mother Guildford,” and near- 
ly all the females of the English retinue of his 
bride, the morning after their union; and which 
we shall insert at length 

Myne especiall gooue lorde, I hertily recom- 
maund me unto you. The ijt daye of this 
present monethe I receyved your letter dated 
at Eltham the xxijth daye of October, by the 
wiche I perceyve and knowe the King my So- 
verain Lordes mynde and pleasour what I shuld 
do touching the retorne of my lady Gilford 
Also what your mynde is that I shuld do for 
your mater of Tournay. My good Lord, as 
touching the retorne of my lady Gilford, | have 
doon to my power and in the best waye that | 
cowde to the Frenche King; and he hathe 
aunswerd me that his wife and he be in good 
and perfaite love es ever any two creatures 
can be, and bothe of age to rewle them selfe, 
and not to have servantes that shuld loke to 
rewle him or hur. If his wife nede of coun- 
saill or to be rewlid, he is able to do hit; but he 
was sure it was never the Quenes mynde nor 
desire to have her ageyn, for assone as she came 
a lond, and also whan he was married, she be- 
gan to take uppon hur not oonly to rewle the 
Quene, but also that she shuld not come to 
hym but she shuld be with hur; nor that noo 
Lady nor Lord shuld speke with hur but she 
shuld here hit ; and began to sett a murmure 
and banding amonges Ladies of the Court: 
and than he sware that ther was never man 
that better loved his wife than he did, but or 
he wold have suche a woman abought hur, he 
hadde lever be without hur; and he said that 
he knewe well whan the king his good and 
loveing brother knewe this his aunswer, he 
wold be contentid: for in nowise he wold not 
have hur abought his wife. Also he said that 
he is a sekely body, and not at altymes that he 





him agein so that he was content, and soo! 
make no doute but the Kinges Grace wold be 
for the aunswer was well debated or I gave hit 
es his grace and you shall knowe at my comyng, 
wiche I trust shal be shortly; for | purpose to 
departe homward the xijth day of this moneth 
for all the charge that my felous and I, and also 
that I was chargid with my good Lord of Suf- 
folk and my Lord Marquis, wol be doon and 
concluded asmocheas can be at thistyme, with- 
in this iij daies. Es touching your mater of 
Tournay, I did sende you from Abeville the 
letter directed to my Lady of Savoye accor- 


| dinge to your desire, also the Electe was co- 


maunded not further to medle nor noon of his 
Officers; and in lyke wise ther was a Letter sent 
to the Frenche Kings ambassadour at Rome 
noo further to medle ageinst you, and uppon 
your said last letter I have spoken to the said 
King according to your desire, and he is well 
content to recompence the said Electe, and 
hathe comaundid the said tresourer Robertett 


monarch had dismissed lady Guildford, or, as | and the generall of Normandye to speke with 


the President of Parlement, fader of the said 
Electe, to aggree for the ssid recompence; 
wiche they wold doo without iawte this day or 


| to morowe at the furthest ; and also ther shall 








































goo another Letter to his Ambassadour to 
Rome ; and the said King badde me to sende 
him word that without faille the said Electe 


| shall make al suche releas or writing as ye can 


desire for your suretye thereof. Or ever I de- 
pertte I woll knowe a perfaite ende theryn, 
and after the advyse and counsaill of master 


| dean of Wyndesore I woll cause to be made 


writing, if he thinke that any may be made for 
your suretie, before ye sende to Rome; or else 
I woll order the mater soo that at altymes whan 
ye wol sende for them that ye shall have 
theym. My good Lord, the King here hathe 
desired me to write to you that he hertely de- 
sirs you that in his name ye desire his good 
brother and cousin, if God sende hym a sonne, 
that he may be godfader as he was last; for in 
soo doing he shall do hyma right great ples- 
sour. And he wol sende a good and honoura- 
ble personage to be ther ageainst the Quenes 
delyverance, to represent his a and to 
do the acte in his name; also the said personne 
shall have auctorite to speke, comune, and 
conclude for ther metyng, and of other secrett 
matters. And of this he desires you that he 
may be ascertayned of his good brothars mynde 
and pleasier be your writing ; for assone as he 
hath aunswer he woll dispache his said ambas- 
sadour. My Lord the Frenche Quene told me 
that she loved my lady Gilford well, but she is 
content that she come not, for she is in that 
case that she may well be without hur, for she 
may do what she wolle. I pray God that soo 
it may ever contynue to his pleasour, whom i 
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pray to have you, myne especiall good Lord, in 
his blessid keping. Wrettyn at Saint Deynse 
the vijth day of November. 
‘ Assurly yours to my power, 
*C. Worcrstrr.”* 
To this, an extract of a letter from Louis to 
Henry, dated on the 2-th December, stating 
his happiness with his sister, is a necessary ad- 
dition :--— 


“ Jay par ce porteur votre Officier d’Armes 
receu les Lettres que m’avez escriptes du ixme 
le ce moys, et par icelles entendu le plaisir que 
vous avez eu d’entendre par mon Cousin le 
Duc de Suffort de mes nouvelles, et le conten- 
ement que j'ay de Ja Royne ma femme votre 
bon seur, la quelle s'est jusques icy conduycte 
et conduyt encores journellement envers moy 
lesurte que Je ne sauvoyr que grandement me 
louer et contenter delle; et de plus en plus 
aymer, honnorer, et tenir chiere, parquoy 
vous pouez estre seur que ma voulonte est et 
sera a jamaiz de continuer, et la traicter en 
toutes choses par facon quelle sen contentera 
et vous pareillement.’—V ol. i. p. 261. 

The announcement of the confinement of the 
queen of Scotland, another sister of Henry, to 
his majesty, by lord Dacre and Dr. Magnus, is 
urious, from the way in which he speaks of 
Scotland; and not less so from the discovery of 
the editor, that “‘ there is something arrogant, 
fnot contemptuous in it,” because lord Dacre 
ind his colleague did not think it necessary to 
send a special messenger to Henry, to acquaint 
him with the event, and because he was not in- 
formed of the name of the infant. The young 
stranger was the mother of Henry, lord Darn- 
ley, and grandmother of James |., and conse- 
quently, the ancestrix of every succeeding mo- 
warch of this country. 

To a letter from the duke of Bavaria, recom- 
wending Wolfegang Richart, who had perfect- 
ed an Opus Musicale, Mr. Ellis has prefixed 
some valuable remarks on the musical instru- 
ents then in use, and on Henry's taste for 
music. He has shown that his majesty was 
both a composer and performer. 

Of the battle of Pavia we have a minute ac- 
count by Sir John Russell, dated at Milan, on 
the ith Mareh; but it is too long for insertion. 
We learn from the editor's note, that the First 
Yerves of this work contains two letters on the 
subject; but he considered the event so very 
wemorable, that it “has something of at laim 
upon the reader's recurrence.” [p. 206.) Two 
letters occur describing the interviews which 
Dr. Taylor, Henry’s ambassador, obtained of 
Francis I. after that battle, which will repay 
the trouble of perusal. After Taylor had con- 
gratulated him, in the name of his sovereign, 
on his “ retorne into his realme with liberte,”’ 
he exhorted his majesty to confirm all which 
had been done by his mother, the regent, during 
his captivity. His reply strongly evinces his 
gratitude to Henry for his efforts in effecting 
his liberation :— 

“His grace wolld suffer me to speke no 
more, but sayd, ‘ Monst. Ambassadour, | knowe 
well the good mynde of my kinde brother of 
England, whom, after God, I thanke of my 
ee — _ 

* Vol. i. pp. 243 
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liberte. He hathe done at this tyme in my 
captivite suche an acte by the whiche he hathe 
gatte eterne! memory of glorye, and bownden 
me ever, and all myne, to do him servyce. 
And I adsure youe that after I had seyne hym 
and spoke with him, yf he ben no gentylman 
nor | nother, he was so affectionate that I 
wollde have doone hym servyce. And How- 
beyt that ther was war moved betwixt us, 1 
know right well yt was but cerymonyusly doon ; 
for yf he wolle have warred in dede, I shulld 
have fellt yt grevouslyer and much sorer. And 
yt wolld neversinke in . . my hart but that he 
loved me,” “And as touching all suche 
things as wer concluded in his absence with 
Madame his moder, he wyll not only approve, 
| ratyfye. and confyrme but with the blode of his 
| body mayntene. * And yf my brother of Eng- 
land can study any other way to make them 
strong, | wyll surely performe yt.’ "—Vol.i 





pp. 335, 336, 

The second volume commences with a let- 
ter from Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
to Cardinal Wolsey, in answer to some inqui- 
ries concerning Calais and its fortifications 
dated at Winchester, the 30th April, about the 
year 1522. It seems that Henry having re 
solved to send commissioners to examine the 
state of the fortifications, &c. of Calais, Fox 
was conunanded to repair immediately to the 
king, because he had * at sundry tymes taken 
travayle in the saide maters,”’ and he was to 
bring with him certain books on the subject 
which his majesty was informed were in his 
possession. Some passages in the old pre 
late’s reply are of much interest : 

“ My very singular good Lord, in my hum- 
blest wyse I beseche you that withowt your dis- 
pleasor I may frely shewe you the trowble that 
your saide lettres hathe put my mynde in. 

“Truely my singular good Lord, syns the 
Kynges Grace lycenced me to remayne in 
my chyrehe & thereabowts uppon my cure, 
Wherein I have be alinost by the space of xxx 
yeres so negligent, that of iiij severall Cathe 
drall Chyrches that I have successively had, 
ther be two, scilicet, Excestre & Wellys, that 
I never see; and innumerable sawles wherof | 
never see the bodyes; and specially sens by 
hys license I left the kepyng of his Privy Seale, 





| 
| 
| 


and most specially sens my last departyng fro 
your good Lordship & the Counsell, I have de 
termyned, &, bytwixt God & me, utterly re 
nouncyed the medlyng with wordly* maters ; 
specially concernyng the werre or any thyng 
to it apperteigneng (wherof for the many in 
tollerable enormytes that I have seen ensue by 
the said werre in tyme past, | have noo little 
remorse in my conscience,) thynkeng that if I 
dyd contynuall penance for it all the dayes of 
my lyfe, though | shuld lyfe xx yeres longar 
then I may doo, I cowde not yit make suflicient 
recompense therfor. And nowe my good lord 
to be called to fortificacions of ‘Townes, & 
places of Werre, or to any mater concerneng 
the werre, beyng of the age of Ixx yeres & 
above, & lokyng daily to dye, the which if 1 
dyd beying in any such medly ing of the werre, 
I thynk I shuld dye in dispeyr. No marvayll 
my Lord, the premisses considered, if thys my 


— 
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resent vocacion to such maters, trowble not a 
fittell my spirits. I fere that | shall not by 
raison therof be in such quyetnes that | shall 
dar say masse thies next v. or vi. dayes. 

“And yet my nowne good Lord, I am not 
unremembered of my deutye towardes the 
Kyng my most drad kynde soveraigne Lord, 
the soon and successor of the Kyng that was 


my maker and promotor to the dignytie that I | 


unworthely doo occupye ; and to all that I have 
in erthe ; and therfor if Hys Grace call or co- 
maunde me to doo that thyng that may become 
soo old a preest to doo, verely my Lord to 
spend my lyve & all my pour substance [ shall 
never refuse it; but by licence of your good 
Lordship the maters for the whych Hys Grace 
wolleth me to come to the same, be all of a 
nother sort, qualitie, & nature, it becommeth 
me noo thyng nowe to medle, neyther by way 
of counsell nor faict, wyth municions, or forti- 
ficacions of ‘Townes & places of Werr.’ —Vol. 
ii. pp. 5, 6. 

hie then denies that he was ever concerned 
in any proceedings connected cither with Ca- 
lais, Hams, or Guinnes, and urges new grounds 
for wishing to be excused from complying with 
Henry's commands :— 

“ Also my Lord, I have not soo sklenderly 
buyldyd my selve, nor soo weykly estableshed 
my house in thies parties, that I can honestely 
or conveniently so sodenly depart hens, nor in- 
econtynent come theder. IL have also many 
causes in my handes bothe of correccions & 
justice, that if | shuld sodenly relinquysh theme, 
1 shuld unresonabely & inhonestly disapoynt 
many maters & persons, to my great rebuke 
& sclaundre. And oonys in xv. dayes I visit 


my Cathedral! Chyrehe, & the Monasterye of 


Hyde, whych may not soo sodenly be discon- 
tenued.”’ 

But with extraordinary inconsistency, after 
having urged that it did not become him to 
meddle with “ municions or fortifications,” he 
concludes his letter with the following ad- 
vice :— 

“ Finally my Lord, I also beseche your good 
lordship, that in case thies advised fortificacions 
& municions of Calice and the other places, 
be ordeyned to be doo for suspicion of Werre 
or Siege, that then the reparacion and ryggyng 
of Ships be in lyke wyse avaunced, for if owr 
enemyes be lordes of the See, Calice may not 
long hold. In lyke wyse the Isle of Wyzht 
whych hathe no Capitaigne bydyng wythin it, 
and is full sklendrely inhabit, and wors forti- 
fyed & provyded of artillarye, and also Pories- 
mowthe, shalbe oon of the fyrst thyngs that 
owr enemyes woll loke uppon; ffor as your 
good Lordship well knoweth, if the werre for- 
tune, it shall do great service. And in thys 
partie I beseche you my Lord, to remembre 
the warant that I left wyth you for the wages 
of ij. goonners for the towre, & the bloke- 
howse, and the keper of the brewe howses 
theer, whych must be regarded be it werre or 
peaxe. Thus doo | presumptuosely encombre 

‘our good Lordship wyth thies rude maters, 

t they be necessary; and [ do make me sure 
ye knowe and ouulien the same better than I 
ean wryte. And thus I shall daily pray the 
Holy Trinitie to send you, my Lord, as good 
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lyfe and long as I wold wyshe to my selfe. At 
Wynchestre the last day of Apryle. 
“ Yor. humble bedeman and preste, 
“Ro. Wywros 

We have a singular example of the rigid 
manner in which the property of travellers was 
searched in Spain, under Charles V. in a letter 
from a person in the suite of the English am 
bassador. After announcing the arrival of his 
master, with all the rest of his company at Val 
ladolid, after “a long and a paynetull journey 
in sauftie without perishing of horse or mau, 
thanks be to God,” he says, 

“We came into a citie called Seragoza, 
where we were extremely handeled as though 
we had been Jews. All our cariage was had 
home to the serch house, where all my Master's 
apparail and the gentlemens, with the rest of 
the servaunts were serched to th uttermost 
They made us to pay for all things that were 
unworne. There escaped not somoch as a 
dossen of points. They be the spitefullest 
people in the world. We could have no favor 
amongs them. My Master told hem that he 
wold pay no custume ; for it was limited that 
every Ambassador should goo and come fre in 
all places christened. All that wold not help 
He told them he wold ride in post to th'Em 
peror without his commission, and declare unto 
him, he being an Ambassador, after what sorte 
he was handeled. They answered therunto 
and saide, that if Christ or Sanct Fraunees 
came with all their flock they shuld not eskape 
Th'Emperes, but nowe of late, sent a Post to 
th’ Emperor at Barsilona, with a little Floure of 
silke, of her oune making, enclosed in a box 
which she wold have had conveyed secretly 
and as sone as the Post to the said Seragosa 
was come, they came to serch him. He wold 
have given them a hundreth crownes to have 
passed uncerched. They would not under 
thousande ; and whenne they had sene it, thi 
thinge itself was not worth a cople of ducketts 
They setas much by th’Emperors Lettres a 
they doo by myne.”—Vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 

The following account of a caricature, whiel 
was exhibited at Antwerp, of Henry and Ann 
Boleyn, in May, 1553, is too entertaining to be 
passed over :— 

“It shall please the same to understonde 
howe that a naughty person of Andwarp re 
sorted to this towne of Barowe this Pasche 
marte, with Images and Pictures in cloth to 
sell: among the which clothes he had the Pic 
ture of our soveraigne Lord the Kyng, (whom 
our Lorde preserve). And this day settyng up 
the same Picture upon the Burse to sell, he 
pynned upon the body of the said Picture a 
Wenche made in cloth, holdyng a paier of ba 
lance in her hands; in th’one balance was fy 
gured too hands to geder, and in th'aher ba 
lance afether, with a scripture over her head 
saiyng that Love was lighter then a fether 
whereat the Spanyards and other of the Duche 
nacion had greate pleasure in deridyng, jest 
yng, and laughyng therat, and spekyng sondry 
opprobrious words ayenst his moost noble Grace 
and moost gracious Quene his bedfelowe.”- 
Vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 

Upon the representation of the Secretary t 
the Merchant Adventurers there, the public 
authorities interfered, and it was suppressed 
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The first letter of the reign of Edward VI. 
is from William Thomas, clerk of the Council, 
presenting a list of questions in history and 
policy, for his improvement. Among the 
eighty-five sagacious queries which the young 

\dward was to answer, are, “ Wheather is 
wiser and more constant, the Moltitude or the 
Prince?” “ Wheather of the twoo is the more 
unkinde, the People or the Prince?” “ Howe 
dangerouse it is to be the aucthor of a newe 
matter?” “ Wheather ambitious men, mount- 
ing from one ambicion to an other, do first seeke 
not to be offended, and afterwards to offend?” 
“Wheather it be daungerouse to make him 
an Officer that ones hath been misused ?” 

What is fortune ?”* and others no less calcu- 
lated to puzzle an older and wiser head. 

Among other schemes proposed at that time, 
a Thomas Barnabe suggested several methods 
for distressing the French. His garrulous 
and egotistical letter, in which they occur, is 
extremely curious; and though we have scarce- 
ly room to notice his plans, his sketch of the 
character of the Constable of France 
amusing, if not so just, that we cannot refrain 
from giving it to our readers :— 

“ As for the Cunstable, somwhat I can saye 
of hym; I thinke he be one of the doblest & 
dissemblingst gentelmen that is in the worlde ; 
for there is no more assurance of his worde 
then to holde an ele by the tayle; but will 
speak fayre, & promise fayre, & worke the 
contrarye; and besyde all this I promyse you 
of my taythe, he is as popishe as I am Eng- 
lishe.”” 

Barnebe’s plan bears so immediately upon a 
question still agitated, the policy of exporting 
our commodities in English bottoms, that we 
shall allow him to explain his views in his own 
words :-— 

“I woulde wishe to God that we did knowe 
our own strenght and poure, and what portes, 
bayes, and havens we have that other Realines 
have not; yt is unknowen, but in all France 
be barde havens,t and yet by reason that they 
maintayne their fishinge and theyr thevinge, 
there Is more maryners in one towne there, 
then is here from the landes ende to St. My- 
chelles Mounte. I have sene com owte at one 
tyde in Dieppe five hondred and fyve botes; 
and in everye bote x or xii men; the which 
was a marvelous matter to see, howe they be 
maintaynid by fyshinge, and what ritches 
theye gette by the See, and howe theye man- 
tayne their townes and portes; and as for us, 
lette us begynne at Sandwiche, and goe to 
Dover, Hyde, and Hastings, & to Willchense, 
and se howe they goe downe for lacke of main- 
tenance, and in a manner no maryners in them ; 
which is for lacke of good pollicye to set them 
aworke, which Sir, yf yt please the Cownsell 
to understand those thinges that I will showe 
you, they shall sette vj or vij thowsand mary- 
nets a worke more than theris, in that thinge 
that France can lyve no more withowte, then 
the fyshe withowt water; that is to saye Newe- 
castell Coles; which withowte that, they can 
nother make stele worke, nor metal! worke, nor 
wyer worke, nor goldsmythe worke, nor gonnes, 


is so 





* Vol. ii. pp. 189, 190. 
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nor no manner of thinge that passethe the fier. 
And as for them, ye shall se in peace time iij 
or iiij score of ships of Normans and Brytons 
at ones, as soone as theyr fishinge is done, and 
as theye be departed comethe as manye moe ; 
so that I occupying saveconduytes in France, 
have bought coles at Neweastell for ijs. & ij4. 
a chauldron & for xiijteen nobles have solde 
them agayne in France. Also the Vice-ame- 
rall of Normandye, Monst. De May, and the 
Vicounte of Dieppe have prayed me to bringe 
in Newcastell Coles, and | shoulde have any 
other manner of comodyte that they hadde 
within the Realme, whether yt were poldaries 
for saylis, or any other thinge. Nowe, maye 
you see what a comodyte is this small thi 
to this realme, soe that me semethe yf the 
kinges Majestie would take in these coles into 
his owne handes and lette no other ships but 
Englishe ships fetche them at Newecastell; 
and soe to bringe them into Kente, and make 
a staple in sutche place as shoulde be thought 
necessary, you sholde not only sette a wonder- 
ful! sorte of maryners a worke, but also it 
sholde be a greate strenght to the realme, and 
spetially to the cuntry of Kent; the which is 
verye lene of men by the see syde; consyder- 
ing the premysses aforesayde of the goinge 
downe of the townes. Also it is not unknowen 
but that the Frenche kinge hath taken the 
salte into his owne handes & hathe gruntiers 
in every towne to sell yt to his proffyte. Nowe 
maye you waye that the one is vittaylle & the 
other is fuell, also is it but reason we shoulde 
avance our owne comodyte, as well as they do 
theyrs, to maintayne our owne subjectes withall. 
Also I woulde wyshe that their shoulde nother 
fuel nor vittayle goe owte of the realme but 
uppon Englishe botomes. Moreover I have sene 
goe owte at one tyde owte of Rie tegether 
xxxvijle Hoyes laden with woode and tunber, 
and never an Englishe maryner amongst them ; 
which is a wonderfull dyscomodyte to this 
Realme. I have greate marvaile that these 
things have ben soe longe forgotten, which is 
soe necessary a thinge to be spoken of. And 
nowe Sir, I praye you, speke we of the citie of 
London, there be so many notable marchantes 
and ritche halles of landes; some maye spende 
viij hondred pounde, som vj hondred, som lesse 
and som more; and greate revenewe com to 
them yerelye for quartrayes and forfettes, 
which rysethe to no small som; and nothinge 
don withall, but make grete feastes everye 
monthe or vj wekes at theyr halles, and cause 
vyttailles to be dere; but yt myght be torned 
to a more honorabler use. Also yt woulde be 
a greate maintayninge to the kinges subjectes 
for every Crafte to have a Shippe to carye 
theyr marchandyses to and fro, to the greate 
avancement of the kinges honor and to theyr 
owne comodytes, &, yf chance sholde fall, 
which God forbydde, that a Ship sholde be 
loste, the Halles myght easelye bere the smartes 
therof. I thinke there is never a Cytie in 
Christendome, havinge the oceupynge that 
this citie hathe, that is so slenderlye provided 
of Ships, havinge the See coming to yt as this 
hathe.”—Vol. ii. p. 198 

In the introductory note to “ Letters of the 
Reign of Queen Mary,” the editor has wisely 
introduced a copy of the “ Report of the Sigr. 
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Giovanni Michele.” the Venetian ambassador, 
which he presented to the Doge and Senate 
on his return from his embassy in 1557, but it 
is too voluminous to enable us to do more than 
refer to it \ letter from the Princess, after- 
wards Queen, Elizabeth to her ter, Queen 
Mary, on her being ordered to the Tower, in 
consequence of a suspicion that she was con- 
nected with Wyatt's rebellion, is the only, and 
by far the most interesting specimen which 
we can give of the letters of that reign. 
“Ifany ever did trve this olde saynge, that 
a Kinge’s worde was more than another man's 
othe, | most hum! he your Majesty to 
verifie it in me, and to remember your last pro- 
mis and my last demande, that I be not con- 
demned without : ver and due profe: wiche 
it semes that now | ¢ ‘ ithout cause 
provid | am by your C » You com- 
manded to go unto the Tower; a place more 
wonted for a false traitor than a tru subject 
Wiche thogh I knowe I deserve t, yet in 
the face of al this realme aperes that tt is pr 
vid; wiche i pray Go Tas 
fullist dethe that ever 
mene any suche thing 
hower I protest efor G \ il ji 
trueth, whatsoever malice shal d s) that I 
never practised, consiled, nor consentid to any 
thinge that migth be prejudicial to Your par- 
son way or daungerous to the State by any 
mene. And thertor | humbly beseehe your 
Majestie to let me answer atore your selfe, and 
not suffer me to trust to your Counselors; yea 
and that afore | go to the Tower, if it be poss 
ble; if not, afore t be further condemnec 
Howbeit, I trust assuredly, your Highnes wyl 
give me leve to do it afor I go; tor that thus 
shamfully | may not be cried out on, as now | 
shalbe ; yea and without cause. Let consciens 


lv besec 


I- 
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move your Ilithnes to take some bettar way 
with me, than to make me be condemned in al 
mens sigth, afor my desert knowen. Also | 
most huinbly beseche your Hithnes to pardon 
this my boldness, wiche innocency procures 
me to do, togither with hope of your natural 
kindnes; wiche I trust wyl not se me cast 
away without desert ; wiche what it is, I wold 
desier no more of God, but that you truly 
knewe. Wiche thinge 1 thinke and beleve 
you shal never by report kuowe, unless by 
your selfe you hire. I have harde in my time 
of many cast away, for want of comminge to 
the presence of ther Prince : and in late dayes 


I harde my Lorde of Sommerset say, that if 


his brother had bine suffered to speke with 
him, he had never suffered: but the perswa- 
sions were made to him so gret, that he was 
brogth in belefe that he could not live safely 
if the Admiral lived; and that made him give 
his consent to his dethe. Thogth these par- 
sons ar not to be compared to your Majestie, 
yet 1 pray God, as ivel perswasions perswade 
not one sistar again the other; and al for that 
the have harde false report, and not harkene 
to the trueth knowin. Therfor ons again, 
kniling with humbleness of my hart, bicause f{ 
am not sufferd to bow the knees of my body, I 
humbly crave to speke with your Higthnis: 
wiche I wolde not be so bold to desier, if I 
knewe not my selfe most clere, as I knowe my 
celfe most tru. And as for the traitor Wiat, 





he migth paraventur writ me a lettor, but, on 
my faithe, | never received any from him. And 


| as for the copie of my lettar sent to the Frenche 


Kinge, | pray God confound me eternally, if 


| ever | sent him word, message, token, or let 


tar by any menes: and to this my truith ] will 
stande in to my dethe. 

“ Your Highnes most faithful subject 
that hath bine from the beginninge, 
and wylbe to my ende, 

“ ELizapern’ 
“T humbly crave but only one worde 

of answer from your selfe.”’ 

The “ Letters of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
which are preserved in the British Museum 
are so numerous, and many of them have beer 
so frequently either printed or cited by former 
gleaners, that Mr. Eliis’s chief difficulty in 


| culling from such plenteous stores was, to se 


lect h as were new to the public; and 
those only who have experienced the labour 
which attends the siinple inquiry whether a 
particular document has been printed, can 
properly esti the trouble which he has 
undergone ; few, if any, of those contained in 
his “Second Series” having been before pub 
lished. Indeed, so important is it to historical 
writers to know whether what they discover in 
that invaluable repository has been used by 
their pre lecessors, that we think it would be 
exceeedingly useful, if it was the duty of the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts to mark, not only 
such as he has printed, but also those whieh he 
knows have been published in other works, in 
the marvin, with the title of the book in which 
they may be found. ‘To choose a few of the 
most interesting letters of that period, from 
Mr. Ellis’s selection, is a task much more 
easily undertaken than executed, for they are 
nearly all e jually rich in faets that possess 
strong claims to attention. The first letter 
relates to her conduct respecting religion, iu 
mediately after her accession; and as it shows 
the natural anxiety of the nation on the sub 
ject, we shall give Mr. William Fitzwilliam’s 
aceount of her behaviour in her “ great closet 
on Christmas day :— 

“This nyght I came home late firom Laon- 
dyn: and flor newes you shall ondyrstande 
that yestyrdaye, beyng Crystemas day the 
Quene’s Majestie repayryd to hyr great Clo- 
set with hyr nobles and ladyes as hath ben oc 
ecustomyd in shuche hyghe fleasts: and she 
parsewyng a Bysshope preparyng hym selfe to 
masse, all in the olde flowrme, she — 
there on tyll the Gospelle was done: and when 
all the people lokyd tor hyr to have offryde ae- 
cordyng [to] the olde ffaeyon, She with hyr 
nobles, reaturnyd agayn firom the Closet and 
the Masse onto hyr Priveye Chamber, which 
was strange on to dyvers, &e. Blessyd be 
God in all his gyfts, &c. You shall knowe 
more of thys mattyr by Mr. Teylle, &c.” 
—Vol. ii. p- 202. 

The character of queen Elizabeth is a sub- 
ject upon which we are almost afraid to trust 
ourselves to speak. Her virtues have been so 
favourite a part of the national belief, if the 
expression may be allowed, that to many per- 
sons it is absolute heresy to allude to her faults, 





Vol. ii. pp. 255—257. 
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or rather, her crimes. As a sovereign, there 
is confessedly much to admire. 
boldness, and masculine talents are unques- 
tionable ; but it is impossible to forget how lit- 
tle such merits palliate those acts of atrocious 
eruelty which have stamped her name with 
everlasting infamy. We speak not of the mur- 
der of the queen of Scots, because the guilt of 


that transaction is lessened by the fact, that , 


some of the best men of the realm were fully 
persuaded of the necessity of her execution ; 


that her parliament formally urged the horri- | 


ble measure ; and, as appears from a letter in 
the volume before us, Sandys, Bishop of Lon- 
don, as early as September, 1572, in a letter to 
lord Burleigh on the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
betrays the most absurd fears for Eliza- 
nine mea- 


mew, 
beth’s safety, and commences the 
sures which he proposed to “ensure the Saftie 
of our Quene and Realme yf God will,” with 
the truly christian-like expedient, “ Forthwith 
fw evrre or the SCOTTISH QUENE'S 
HFADE. 

Our remark applies to conduct searcely less 
detestable, about which some letters printed 
by Mr. Ellis afford many touching particulars : 
we allude to the manner in which she treated 
Katherine Grey, and her husband the earl of 
Herttord, for no other crime than that of mar- 
rying without her approbation. Whether Eli- 
zabeth’s anger arose from a dislike to having 
more descendants of the blood royal, or to re- 
venge the imaginary slight offered to her au- 
thority, the motive is equally flagitious. The 
momeut she was aware of their union, Lert- 
ford and his wife were committed tothe Tower ; 
but during their confinement they found means 
to obtain interviews, the result of which was 
another child. The queen's vexation was in 
consequence heightened to fury ; 
was fined £15,000 by the Star Chamber, 
namely, £5,000 for “ 
the blood royal in the queen’s howse ;” £5,000 
for breaking his prison ; and £5,000 for repeat- 
ing his intercourse with the object of his at- 
tachment. Until the plague in 1563, they 
were confined in the Tower, but on that occa- 
sion they were removed, he to the custody of 
his mother, and she to that of her uncle, lord 
John Grey: they were still, however, sepa- 
rated, and, in every sense of the word, still 
prisoners. We are presented with eight let- 
ters, either from the fair victim herself, or her 
immediate relatives, soliciting to be allowed to 
live with her husband; but their efforts were 
vain; her tyrannical kinswoman was callous 
to every human, to every womanly fecling, and 
was neither to be softened by submission, nor 
moved by entreaty ; and she died in confine- 
ment in January, 1567. The correspondence 
on the subject is extremely affecting. In a 
letter to Sir William Cecill, in September, 
1563, ‘e unhappy Katherine, after thanking 
him for her and her husband’s removal from 
the Tower, says, 

‘And asI am sure you dout not of myne 





We must here refer to the 
execution, printed in a note 
because it is the 


* Vol. iii. p. 25. 
account of Mary’s 
in this volume, pp. 113—IL1s, 
most circumstantial and interesting narrative 
of that iniquitous event ever published. 


Her decision, | 


| 


} 


| good helpe, and my lord Robert, 





and Hertford | 


deflowring a virgin of | 
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owne deare Lords good wyll for the requitall 
thereof to the uttermost of hys power, so I be- 
sich yow, good cosyne Cecill, make the lyke 
accompt of me duryng life to the uttermost of 
my power; besecheng your farther frendshyp 
for the obtayning of the Queens Majesties 
most graceous pardon and favor towards me, 
wych with upstretched hands and downe bente 
knees, from the bottom of my hart, most hum- 
bly Lerave. Thus restyng in prayer for the 
Queen's Majesties long raigne over us, the 
forgevnes of myne offence e, the short enjoying 
of my owne deare Lord and husband, wyth as- 
sured hope, throughe Gods grace, and yowr 
for the en- 
joying of the Queens Hyghnes favor in that 
behalte, I byd yow, my owne good cosyne, 
most hartely forewell, from Pyrgo the thred of 
September. 
“ Your assured frend and cosyne 
to my small power, 
“Karuenyse Hanerorp.”! 
Her grief is thus pathetically described by 
her uncle, lord Johu Grey, on the 20th of the 
same month :— 
“{ assure you cowsinge Cecill (as { have 
written unto my lord Robert) the thought and 
care she takethe for the wante of her Highe- 
nes favour, pines her awaye: before God I 
speake it, if it come not the soner, she will not 
longe live thus, she eatethe not above six mor- 
selles in the meal. If I saie unto her, ‘ Good 
madam, eate somewhat to compfort your selfe,’ 
she faules a wepinge and goethe upp to her 
chamber; if Iaske her what the cause is she 
usethe her self in that sorte, she aunswers me, 
‘alas Unckell, what a liffe is this, to me, thus 
to live in the Queenes displeasure ; but for my 
lorde, and my childerne, J wolde to God J 
were buried.’ Good cowsinge Cecill, as time, 
places, and occasion may serve, ease her of 
this wooful greiffe and sorrowe, and rid me of 
this liffe, which I assure you grevethe me even 
at the hearte rootes. Thus beseachinge God 
in this his visitacion, to preserve us with his 
stretched owt arme, and sende us, merely to 
meete, I salute you and my ladie with my 
wives most hartey commendacions and mine.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 279, 220. 
On the I: Mth of ‘December following, he says, 
“The augmentinge of my Neeces greiffe in 
the wantte of the Quenes Magesties favour 
enforsethe me (besides my dewtye in nature) 
everye waye to declare and recommende unto 
you, her miserable and wofull state ; this thre 
or foure daies she hathe for the most parte kept 
her bede, but altogether her chamber, in such 
wise as I thought once I shulde have ben 
driven to have sent for some of the Quene’s 
Phisicions; and I never came to her, but I 
founde her either wepinge or else sawe by her 
face she had wept. Wherefore good cowsigne 
Cecill, for the mutuall love which ought to be 
betwixt christen men, and for the love where- 
with God hathe loved us, beinge his, procure 
by some waye or meanes, the Quenes Majes- 
ties farther favour towardes her; for assured- 
lye, she never went to bed all this time of her 
sicknes, but they that watched with her much 





* Lord Robert Dudley. 
t Vol. ii. pp. 277, 272. 
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dowted howe to fynde her in the morninge, for ; to her the Commyssion for exeeutyng by mar- 


she is so fraughted with fleame by reason of | 


thought, wepinge, and settinge still, that many 
times she is like to be overcume therewith 
so as if she had not painefull wemen about her, 
[ tell you trewlye cowsigne Cecill, | coulde 
not slepe in quiet.”—Vol. ii. pp. 2-2, 253. 

Hler mother-in-law, the duchess of Somer- 
set's entreaty to Cecill, is highly characteris- 
tic. After urging her request, she proceeds, 

“For me to reson how moch her Hyghnes 
desplesure ys to long lastyng, or how unmeate 
yt ysthys yowing couple shoulde thus waxe 
olde in pryson, or how tarre better yt were for 
them to be abrode and lerne to serve, 1 wyll 
not; but leave those and such lyke speches to 
the frendly settyng forth of my good Lord and 
you; only my sekyng ys, that as there ys none 
other cause syns her Majesties regne but hath 
had some favourable order or ende, so by your 
ernest conferryng and joynyng with my good 
Lord, thys yowng couple may fele some lyke 
of her Majesties plentiful! mercy; to the pro- 
curement whereof, the more ernest my Lord 
and yow shall shew your selfes, the more shall 


you set forth the Queenes Majesties honor ; | 


and as a mother [ must nedes say, the beter 
descharge your callyngs and credyte.”"—Vol. 
ii. pp. 256, 257. ; 

Of the death of the countess of Hertford, 
Mr. Ellis has annexed a description from a 
contemporary MS., which, when her sorrows 
are remembered, few can read unmoved; her 
last thoughts were of her husband and children. 

The inflexible cruelty of the author of her 
misfortunes is as odious as it is surprising, that 
the memory of a woman, in the catalogue of 
whose crimes even that before us is slight, 
should so long have received the respectful 
homage of posterity. The only surviving sis- 
ter of the countess also married in opposition 


to Elizabeth's wishes. Sir William Cecill says | 


in August, 1565, 


The Serjeant Porter, being the biggest gentill- 
man in this Court, hath marryed secretly the 
Lady Mary Grey; the lest of all the Court. 

* They are committed to severall* prisons. 
The offence is very great.”—Vol. ii. p. 209 

And in two letters to Cecil, she assured him 
that she did “as much repent her folly as ever 
any did,” and entreated him to obtain the 
queen s pardon —Vol. ii. pp. 80°—10, 


Our extracts from the letters of queen Eli- | 


zabeth’s reigr: must speedily terminate ; for 
we have yet two volumes to describe in the 
little remaining space which can be allowed to 
this article; but before taking leave of the 
period, we have to allude toa singular instance 
of that strict adherence to the laws, which the 
admirers of Elizabeth have so ignorantly attri- 
buted to her. When the fanatic Burchet, 


drew his dagger and wounded Hawkins, the | 


naval commander, in the streets, her majesty 
was so incensed, that she commanded the man 
to be immediately executed by martial or ¢ amp 


law, of which intention the following letter | 


gives an interesting account :— 
“ The Q. sate in the grete Closette or Par- 


ler. She gave order to Mr. Secretary to bryng | 


Separate. 





shall lawe to be sygned at after dyner. God 
put it into her harte to do the best. My Lord 
Adinyrall is gretely greved with the spech that 
he should advyse it, and is directly ageynst it 
He told my Lord of Leiceter of the execution 
don in London in the Rebellyon of Wyatt, but 
he never told it to the Quene. My Lord of 
Arundell is very vehement ageynst it in speche 
tome. The Quene asked for your Lordship, 
and seemed to look for you; beynge her byrthe 
it was hollydaye. I told her the Judges did 
syt this daye in the Exchequer, and in West- 
mester Halle, which it semed she knew not 
before. What wyll become of thes actz at 
aftyr dyner your Lordship shall her this nyght. 
As I was at dyner 25th October, 1573. 
“ Your L. assured 
“T. Sussex.” 
It is with much regret we are obliged to 
omit two letters, one indicative of Elizabeth's 
violent temper, and the second, of spirited and 


| dignified conduct on the part of the object of 


her displeasure, almost miraculous in an age 
when both statesmen and peers propitiated her 
anger with oriental servility. 

The last letter of the reign of Elizabeth, from 
which we shall give an extract, though a mere 
petition to Burleigh for a situation in the Col- 
lege of Arms, discloses a fact, to which it is 
obvious, from the way in which it is printed, 
Mr. Ellis attributes great importance; but, 
though certainly deserving of notice, it does 
not strike us as sufficiently extraordinary to 
justify such an infringement on the typogra- 
phical privileges of Messrs. Day and Martin. 

“ May yt please your Honnor, that where I 
am an humble suitor in the behalfe of my sonne 


Antheny Hall, in respect of dyvers services 


that your honnor & other my Lordes have 
commanded me, as passing twise into France 
with the Seminarie priestes and Jesuites, being 


| in number fast upon 60, as appeareth by certi- 
“ Here is a unhappy chance and monstruoos. | 
PP} 


ficates in the Counsell cheste of their good 
usages by me; as allso the conveighaunce of 
4000 & 500 Irishe transported to Bristoll at 
two severall tymes, as appeareth by certificate 
delivered to your honners under the common 
seal of the Towne of Bristoll ; as allso the keep- 
ing of Jaques pe Naa the Scottishe Queenes 
Seerctarie six weekes I, onely, lying ona pal- 
let in his chamber uxt i AD DISCOVERED 
ALL THE TREWETH HE KNEW TOUCHING THE 
SCOTTISIL QUEENES rrrasons, testes 
Mr. Phillips her majesties decipherer, and Mr. 
Fra. Mills; as allso my howse was possessed 
at your honnors commaundment certayne 
dayes & nightes, whereby Ballard the priest, 
& Babingeton, with others of those trayterous 
crewe, were apprehended in a garden neere 
my house, testes Mr. Phillips & Mr. Fra. 
Mills; as allso the keeping of Richard Ran- 
dolphe (a professor in the lawe) in Bridewell 
and in the Counter as a prisoner, certain dayes 
& nightes, who perswaded Bennett the priest 
that he should revoke those treasons whereof 
he had accused the Erle of Arondell, untill he 
had confessed all the treweth, testis Mr. Wade 
Clerck of the Counsel. In respect of which 
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my loyall & dewtifull services, 1 humbly am a 
suitor,” &e.— Vol. iii. pp. 168, 169. 

With scarcely an exception, the letters select- 
ed of the reign of James I. are dulland useless ; 
and it is with great difficulty we can believe 
that the British Museum does not contain a 
variety of correspondence of the time infinite- 
ly more worthy of notice. The following let- 
ier from Bacon to the Lords of Parliament upon 
his impeachment is, perhaps, the only one en- 
titled to much attention: 

“ My verie good Lords, 

“T humblye praye your Lordships to make a 
favourable and true construction of my absence. 
It ys noe fayninge nor fayntinge, but sicknes 
both of my harte and my backe ; thoughe joyn- 
ed with that comfort of my mynde that per- 
suadeth me, that I am not far from heaven, 
whereof I feele the first fruites. And because, 


whether I lyve or dye, 1 woulde be glad to | 


| 


preserve my honor and,fame, as farre as I am 
worthye, hearinge that some complayntes of 
base Bryberye are come before your Lordships, 
my request to your Lordships are, First, that 
you will mayntayne me in your good opynion 
without prejudice untill my cause be hearde ; 
Secondlye, that in regard I have sequestred 
my mynde at this tyme in great part from 
worldlye matters, thinkinge of my accompte 
and answere ina higher Court, your Lordships 
would geve me some convenient tyme accor- 
dinge to the course of other Courtes to advise 
with my Counsell, and to make my answere : 
wherein neverthelesse my Counsells part wilbe 
the lest, for I shall not by the grace of God 
trick up an innoceneye with cavillacions, but 








playnlye and ingenuouslye (as your Lordships | 


knowe my maner ys) declare what | knowe or 


remember ; ‘Thyrdlye, that @ccordinge to the | 


course of Justice | may be allowed to except | 


to the witnesses brought against me, and to 
move questions to your Lordships for their 
crosse examinacions ; and likewise to produce 
ny owne witnesses for discoverye of the truthe ; 
and Lastlye, yf there come anye more peticions 
of like nature, that your Lordships would be 
leased not to take anye prejudice or appre- 
iension of anye number or muster of them 
against a judge that makes two thousand De- 
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Petition of Rights on his supposed prerogative; 
or, as the editor in his peculiar phraseology, 
expresses it, “ on the claimed right of the King 
to commit without shewing the cause, and on 
the effect which the Petition might have on 
his prerogative in that respect.” The first 
letter of that reign is from Dr. Williams, Bishop 
of London, to the duke of Buckingham, praying 
to be restored to the royal favour. It proves 
the disgraceful influence which the notorious 
Buckingham possessed over the king’s mind, 


' and reflects but little honour on the prelates of 


that day. A more sycophantic epistle was 
never penned by a churchman of any age or 
country :— 

“Most Gracious Lord, beinge com hither, 
accordinge unto the dutye of my place, to doe 
my best service for the preparation to the cor- 
onation, and to wayte upon his Majestye for his 
royall pleasure and direction therein, | doe most 
humbly beseech your Grace to crowne soe 
many of your Graces former favoures, and to 
revive a creature of your owne, strucke dead 
onlye with your displeasure (but noe other dis- 
contentment in the universal! worlde) by bring- 
inge of me to kisse his majestyes hand, with 
whome I tooke leave in no disfavoure at all. I 
was never hitherto brought into the presence 
of a Kinge by any Sainct beside your selfe ; 
turne me not over (most noble Lord) to offer 
my prayers at newe Aulters. If I were guiltye 
of any unworthye unfaithfulnes for the time 
past, or not guiltye of a resolution to doe your 
Grace all service for the time to com, all con- 
siderations under Heaven could not force me to 
begge it so earnestlye, or to professe my selfe 
as | doe before God and you. Your Grace his 
most humble affectionate and devoted servaunt 

Jo: Lixncous.’* 

Of the well known judge, Sir Edward Coke, 
the following interesting anecdote is told :-— 

“ Sir Edward Coke being now very infirme 


| in body, a friend of his sent him two or three 


Doctors to regulate his health; who he told, 
that he had never taken phisick since he was 
borne, and would not now begin; and that he 
had now upon him a disease, which all the 
drugges of Asia, the gold of Africa, the silver 


| of America, nor all the Doctors of Europe could 


erees and Orders in a yeare ; not to speuke of | 
and his friend that sent them, and dismist them 
| nobly with a reward of twenty pieces to each 


courses that have been taken for huntinge out 
complayntes against me ; but that I may an- 
swere them accordinge to the rules of Justice 
severallye and respectively. 

“These requests I hope to appeare to your 
Lerdships noe other then just. And so think- 
inge my selfe happye to have soe noble Peers 
and reverende Prelates to discerne of my cause, 
and desyringe that noe priviledge of greatnes 
for subterfuge of guiltynes, but meane (as | 
sayed) to deal fayerlye and playnlye with your 
Lordships, and to put my selfe upon your ho- 
nors and favours, | praye God to blesse your 
counsells and your persons; and rest 

“Your Lordship’s humble servaunt, 
“Fr. Sr. Arsan, Cane.’* 

In the introductory note to Letters of the 
next reign, Mr. Ellis has judiciously inserted 
the opinion of the judges when secretly con- 
sulted by Charles I., previous to granting the 


cure, Old Age. He therefore both thankt them 


man.”’—Vol. iii. p. 263. 

In January, 1033, we are informed by Mr 
Gresley, 

“That Mr. Prinne an Utter Barrister of Lin 
colns Inne is brought into the High Commission 
Court and Star Chamber, for publishing a 
Booke (a little before the Queene’s acting of 
her Play) of the Unlawfullness of Plaies, where- 
in in the Table of his Booke, and his brief Ad- 
ditions thereunto he hath used these words, 
‘Women actors notorious whores ;’ and that 
St. Paul prohibits women to speake publiquely 
in the Churche ; ‘and dares then’ sayth he 
‘any Christian woman be so more then 
whoreshly impudent as to act, to speake pub- 
licquelie on a Stage (perchance in man’s appa- 
rell and cut haire) in the presence of sundrie 
men and women?’ which wordes it is thought 








or 


* Vol. iii. pp. 236, 207. 





* Vol. iii. pp. 255, 256. 
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by some will cost him his errs, or heavily 
punnisht and deeply fined.” —Vol. iii. pp. 230— 


el. 


Besides letters of a similar nature to those we | 


have cited, there are some of amore important 


kind; though few of them are of much value } 
to the historian, excepting as they tend to cor- 


roborate what was previously known. H. B's 
i. e. Henry Bourchier, fifth and last Earl of 
Bath's letter to the speaker of the house of 
Lords, dated August, 1-42, declining to attend 


ruptions by scornes, menaces, and affronts, from 
the people inhabitinge about the citties of Lon- 
don and Westminster, contrary to the constitu- 
cion and priviledges of that and all other coun- 
cells, where the members ought to come and 
sitt, and returne with honor,’ shows the popu- 
lar fury to which Peers of the King’s party 
were exposed 

‘ The total failure of the king’s affairs, at the 
beginning of 1644, the editor remarks, ‘ induced 
the Queen, then at Oxford, to entertain serious 
apprehensions fur her safety,’ and, on the 17th 
April, she proceeded towards Exeter, where 
she meant to be confined. On the 3rd May 
she wrote to desire sir Theodore Mayerne, the 
great pliysician of the day, to come to her, and 
Charles enforced the request by the following 
affecting note :— 

“ Mayerne, 

“Pour l'amour de moy, alle 
Femme. C. R.’—Vol. iii. p. 316, 

A curious paper is inserted, entitled ‘ A Nar- 
rative of the Venitian’s tender of assistance to 
King Charles the First in his Civil Wars, and 
the disappointment of it.” As likewise “ Of the 
Design of confiseating the English Merchants 
effects in Turkey to his Majesty's use by Sir 
Gilbert Talbot,” but we have no room for ex- 
tracts from them. 

It seems that the arrival of Charles in the 
Scottish army almost petrified its leaders with 
astonishment. The Commissioners in an- 
nouncing that event to ‘ the Commissioners of 
the Parliament of England,’ observe, 

“The discharging of ourselves of the duty 
wee owe to the kingdom of England, to youas | 
(‘ommissioners from the same, moves us to ac- 
quaint you with the king’s cominge into our 
Army this morninge: which havinge overtaken 
us unexpectedly, hath filled us with amase- 
ment, & made us like men that dreame. We 
cannot thinke that he could have been soe un- 
advised in his resolucions, to have cast himselte 
upon us without a reall intencion to give full 
satisfaction to both Kingdomes in all theyr just 


trouver ma 


| 





and reasonable demandes in all those thinges 
that concerne Religion and Righteousness 
Whatsoever be his disposicion or resolucion, | 
you may be assured that we shall never enter- 
teyne any thought, nor correspond with any 
purpose, nor countenance any endeavours, that 
may im any circumstance encroach upon our 
League and Covenant or weaken the Union or 
Confidence between the Nations. That union, 
unto our Kingdome was the matter of many 
prayers.” —Vol. iii., pp. 323, 324. 

Even the enemies of Charles [. have ad- 
mitted his strict adherence to opinions which | 
he considered just, and that, with the excep 
tion of the sacrifice of Straflord, most of his er- | 
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rors were those of the head rather than the 
heart. It is impossible to resist giving his let- 
ter to Juxon, bishop of London, asking for that 
prelate’s sentiments on ‘a case of conscience,’ 
for, in our opinion, it fully establishes the sin- 
cerity of his scruples :— 

* My Lord, 

“ My knowledge of your worth and learning, 
and particularly in resolving cases of Con 
science, makes me at this time (1 confess) put 
to you a hard and bold task, nor would I do it, 


parliament, in consequence of the ‘many inter- | but that | am confident you know not what fear 


is ina good cause. Yet I hope you believe that 
I shall be loath to expose you to a needless dan- 
ger, assuring you that I will yield tonone of your 
friends in my care of your preservation. | need 
not tell you the many persuasions and threat 
nings that hath been used to me for making 
me change Episcopal into Presbyterial Govern 
ment, which absolutely to do, is so directly 
against my conscience, that, by the Grace of 
God, no misery shall ever make me: but |] 
hold myself obliged by all honest means to es- 
chew the mischief of this too visible storm, and 
I think some kind of compliance with the ini 
quity of the times may be fit, as my Case is, 
which at another time were unlawful. These 
are the grounds that have made me think of 
this inclosed Proposition, the which as one way 
it looks handsome to us, so in another I am 
fearful lest | cannot make it with a safe con- 
science ; of which | command you to give me 
your opinion upon your Allegiance. Conjuring 
you, that you will deal plainly and freely with 
me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day of 


| Judgement. 


“| conceive the Question to be whether | 
may with a safe Conscience give way to this 
proposed temporary compliance, with a resolu- 
tion to recover and maintain that doctrine and 
discipline wherein I have been bred. The duty 
of my Oath is herein chiefly to be considered ; 
I flattering myself that this way I better com- 
ply with it, than being constant to a flat denial, 
considering how unable I am by force to obtain 
that which this way there wants not probability 
to recover, if accepted (otherwise there is no 
harm done), foriny Regal authority once settled, 
I make no question of recovering Episcopal 
government, and God is my witness my chief. 
est end in regaining my power, is, to do the 
Church service. So expecting your reasons 
to strengthen your opinion, whatsoever it be, 
I rest 

“ Your most asseured, reall, faithfull, 
constant friend 
* Charles R., 

« [ desire your opinion in the particulars, as 
well as in the general scope of it; and yet mend 
much in the penning of it. I give you leave 
to take the assistance of the bishop of Salisbury 
and Dr. Sheldon, and either of them. But let 
me have your answer with all convenient speed 
None knows of this but Will Murray, who pro 
mises exact secrecy. If your opinions and rea 
sons shall confirm me in making of this Propo 
sition, then you may some way be seen in it, 
otherwise I promise you, that your opinion shall 
be concealed.” —Vol. iii. up. 325, 326, 327. 

We have already had occasion to speak of 
the readiness with which Mr. Ellis adopts what 
may be justly called the prejudices of history 
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ifthe letters or actions of royalty are in ques- 
tion, his language would do credit to the rank- 
est tory; but if a round-head falls under his 
notice, he is proportionally lavish in his sneers 
oreensure. In the ardour of his political ran- 
sour, he forgets the proper meaning of even 
the simplest words ; and the usual rules of com- 
position are abandoned without remorse, lest 
they might affect the warmth of his expres- 
sions. His introductory note to “ Letters writ- 
ien during the Commonwealth,” fully justifies 
the latter part of this observation :— 

“Few Letters of the Fanatical Period have 
ceurred to the Editor of these Volumes, and 
those few (with the exception of the Letters 
which Cromwell wrote to the Grand Signior 
and his Vizier) will perhaps excite no extraor- 
dary or deep Interest. They are full of cant 
and grimace, and, for the most part, afleet ex- 
treme Piety. It is amusing to see how the 


Oliverians canted to each other even in mo- | 
j | the letters which occur from the accession of 


wents of confidence.” —Vol. iii. p. 350. 


Almost the first letter which vceurs, he de- | 


signates, with offensive familiarity, “ A Letter 
f Cant; but we are not informed how a let- 


ier can be full of “grimace.” Like Mr. Ellis, | I an 
| events? The greater part are from an indivi- 


ve despise hypocrisy, though we hope we do 
not resemble him in beliving that all who dis- 
tinguished themselves during the Common- 
wealth were void of religious sincerity. 

We agree with Mr. Ellis, that the letters he 
has given during the Interregnum possess no 
extraordinary interest. Of the dissolution, or, 
as the writer terms it, “resolving” of Bare- 
tone’s Parliament, we have a description al- 
most as laconic, as the measure was resolute. 
Some letters occur in the commencement of 
the fourth volume, on the plague in London in 
1665, which render us more perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the sufferings of the inhabitants, and 
of the measures which they adopted for their 
silety; but, with the following exceptions, 
they are almost the only ones of much value. 
Charles ITI., in a letter to the duke of Ormond, 
lth of September, 1667, gives the following 
reasons for dismissing lord Clarendon from his 
fice of chancellor. 

“My purpose was also to say something to 
you concerning my taking the Seals from the 
Chancellor; of which you must needs have 
ard all the passages, since he would not suf- 
er it to be done so privately as I intended it: 
the truth is, his behaviour and humour was 
grown so unsupportable to myself, and to all 
the world else, that 1 could not longer endure 
it,and it was impossible for me to live with it 
inddo those things with the Parliament that 
must be done, or the Government will be lost. 
When I have a better opportunity for it, you 
stall Know many particulars that have inclined 
me to this resolution, which already scems to 
be well liked in the world, and to have given 
1 real and visible amendment to my affairs. 
This isan Argument too big for a Letter ; so 
! will add but this word to it, to assure you that 
your former friendship to the Chancellor shall 
not do you any prejudice with me, and that I 
have not in the least degree diminished that 
value and kindness I ever had for you, which 
{ thought fit to say to you upon this occasion, 
decause it is very possible malicious people may 
suggest the contrary to you.”’— Vol. iv. pp. 39, 40. 

or. XI. —No 66 








A letter from Mr. Henry Savill to Secretary 
Coventry affords us some information on the 
use of Tea in 1672, to which we refer the nu- 
merous votaries of that beverage ; whilst those 
who wish for recondite information on the sab- 
ject, may consult the learned secretary's note. 
It is well known that James duke of York was 
shipwrecked on the Lemon and Ore in May, 
16-2, when his royal highness narrowly es- 
caped being drowned: a letter which Mr. Ellis 
has inserted, describing that event, proves 
Hiume and other historians to have blundered 
with great intrepidity in their accounts. 

The note with which the series of letters in 
the reign of Charles I[. closes, contains many 
interesting particulars relative to the religious 
sentiments of that monarch on his death-bed. 
The Revolution of IS-* isan epoch of such 
deep interest to Englishinen, that every docu- 
ment connected with it possesses very strong 
claims upon their attention: hence, perhaps, 


James II. to that of Anne will be the most ea- 
gerly read. The editor has justly remarked 
that “they tell the daily story of their time,” 
and what period was so fruitful in important 


dual whose name does not occur, but which 
might very easily have been ascertained from 
the contents of some of his letters, to Mr. El- 
lis, secretary of the revenue in Ireland; they 


| were generally written within a few days of 


each other, and acquaint him with every move- 
ment which took place on the political chess- 
board. The first is dated London, 5th Jan. 
1636; but we have so little space, that our ex- 
tracts from the remaining part of this volume 
must be extremely few and brief. The author 
of this valuable correspondence was clearly a 
man of rank, and filled a high situation in the 
ministry or in the household; and his state- 
ments are manifestly impartial. His account 
of James’s religious zeal is amusing: “ Lon- 
don, April 6th, 1686: the busy time of devo- 
tion is nowoverhere His Majesty, God bless 
him, one of the zealousest. ‘Ten hours in a 
day sometimes” [vol.iv. p. 1]. In the tumult 
which succeeded the acquittal of the Bishops, 
the attorney and solicitor generals appear to 
have performed the office of constables by per- 
pews seizing those who expressed joy at the 
defeat of James's effurts against those prelates: 
in more modern times, the exuberance of a si- 
milar zeal in such personages is displayed in 
another but scarcely less disagreeable manner. 
London, July the 3rd, 1688. 

Sir;—“ The jury having brought in their 
verdict of not guilty upon the bishops on Sa- 
turday morning, the unruly Mobile broke out 
into wild huzzas and acclamations. Some of 
the gown were also observed to be as loud as 
any ; for which the Attorney General caused 
one of Gray’s Inn to be seized, and bound him 
to answer to an information ; the Solicitor Ge- 
neral was like to catch another, but that he 
narrowly escaped in the crowd.”’—-Vol. iv. p. 109. 
So late as the end of September, 1688, the 
citizens of London were, we are told, hearty 
and unanimous in James's cause ; but the most 
striking fact connected with the Revolution is, 
the little fear which appears to have been felt 
in consequence of the Prince of Orange’s inva. 
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sion. The sane letter which informs Ellis 
that the king had issued a proclamation on the 
subject, animating them to behave like true 
Englishmen, states, that on the day before, 
there had been an investiture of the Garter. 
Ten of the bishops waited on the king about 
the same time, “and having been a long time 
in his closet, were dismissed, very well satisfied, 
and one of the chief of them t*lling his friends 
that omnia bene” [vol. iv. p. 125]. On the 2nd 
of October, James. “as a mark of his confidence 
in the loyalty and affection of the city” of Lon- 


don, restored its charter, “to the inexpressible | 


surprise, as well as joy of them all. His ma- 
jesty told them likewise that he * thought the 


Dutch fleet was by this time under sail” [7b. p. | 


129). And, on the ‘ith, “ all Coffee-houses and 
other public houses that deal in news-letters, 
or expose to the public any foreign or domestic 
newspapers besides the printed Gazette,” were 
ordered to be suppressed [p. 130]. From that 


day to the 23rd of November the letters are | 


filled with an account of the various proceed- 
ings both of James and the Invaders, from 
which it seems that the archbishops and se- 
veral peers were urgent in their entreaties to 
the king that he would call a free parliament, 
and prevent the efiusion of blood; but the 
writer says he knows not what reply they re- 
ceived. The state of London at that eritical 
moment is thus described in a letter dated 
Nov. 22, 1688 :— 


*«“ Though there never was more occasion of 


inquiry for busy impertinent people that gad 
about all day long for coffee and news, yet 
never was less certainty of what passes in the 
world; most people affecting to disguise the 
truth, and there being at present about the 
City many engines that are made use of to 
spread what most suits the humour of some 
party ; yet the City of London was never more 
quiet, every man minding his business and se- 
curing their debts, and the generality of the 
soberer and the richer sort have expressed their 
dislike of these proceedings, which are like to 
perpetuate and entail war upon the nation, by 
the removal of the Prince of Wales, who is now 
at Portsmouth, and as some will have it will 
pass into France.”—Vol. iv. p. 155. 

James returned to Whitehall from Salisbury 
on the 26th,* pursuant to the advice of a coun- 
cilof war.t On the same morning the Princess 


Anne secretly left London ; and, on the follow- | 


ing day, James summoned all the peers in Lon- 
don to attend him.t The next letter is from 


Anne to the Queen, apologizing for her ab- | 


sence, which arose from her wish “ to avoid the 


king's displeasure, which I am not able to bear, 


either against the Prince or myself.” Her 


feelings are eloquently pourtrayed :— 

“ Never was any one in such an unhappy 
condition, so divided between Duty and Affec- 
tion to a Father and an Husband; and there- 
fore I know not what I must do, but to follow 
one to preserve the other.” —ibid. p. 166. 


In a letter dated on the 18th of December, | 
we are informed of the King’s return from Fe- | 
versham on the Iith,and of the Princess Anne’s | 


“ splendid entry into Oxford,” preceded by the 


* Vol. iv. p. 164. t Ibid. p. 160 | Ibid. p. 165 
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| bishop of London, on the 15th.* On the 18th of 
| that month, James finally quitted Whitehall. 
| and as 
| © The Prince did not think it safe for him to 
come to London so long as his Majesty had 
such a confluence of papists still about him, 
and that the Prince’s Guards should go along 
with him to preserve him from the insults of 
the mobile; the King went accordingly at one 
o'clock, and lay that night at one Mr. Eckinse’s 
house, an Attorney in Gravesend, and about 
| ten next morning set forwards for Rochester 
His Majesty's barge was followed by ten or 
twelve boats of the Prince’s soldiers. The 
Prince of Orange remains at St. James's, 
where no great business were done yesterday, 
by reason of paying and receiving Visits; only 
a Regiment was sent to possess themselves of 
the Tower; most of the Bishops about the 
town were with his Highness; the Duke of 
Norfolk came and paid his devoirs. The 
Prince in the afternoon went to Whitehall, and 
trom thence, in the Queen’s barge, to Somer- 
set House to compliment the Queen Dowager 
In his return hearing that the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Denmark were come to town, he called 
see them at the Cock-pit.”—Vol. iv. p 
17—0. 

But we must not close our notice of this intelli- 
gent writer's correspondence, without quoting 
what he says of his own prospects in the gene 
ral commotion :— 

* The King landed on Tuesday morning near 
Marques, and went post to Paris on Wednes- 
y. [cannot see who your Government will 
fall to; I think neither our friend nor the pert 
pretender. The Prince is very unwilling to 
break any one Regiment, so that he must have 
further work ere long for them: I know not 
what will be my lot, but I am vain enough to 
think in a genera! bustle I shall shift for one 
You will pardon me that I say no more.”"—Vol. 
iv. p. TS5. 

Several letters from Lord Melfort, two or 
three of which Mr. Ellis says are “ impassion- 
ed,” then oceur. They are well deserving pe- 
rusal, not only from their historical interest, 
but from the advice which they contain to 
James, at a moment when Melfort fancied he 
had gained the battle of the Boyne, and conse- 
quently, that he would speedily be restored to 
his throne. A single specimen will show the 
feelings of the writer towards those who ef- 
fected the Revolution :— 

“If the King be forced to pardon, let it be 
as few of the Rogues as he can, and with 4 
watchful eye over them, remembering that 
King David pardoned Chimei at his return to 
Jerusalem, but took care that he should sooner 
or later feel the smart of his wickedness the 
first failing he made. Such as are excepted, 
no pardon should ever be allowed ; and amongst 
these should be as many of those families 
| where father and son both are engaged, or 

such as have been hereditarily disloyal for 
from such there is no more loyalty to be ex- 
pected than religion from the Devils. It is 
not in their nature, and Rebellion is like the 
sin of Witchcraft, neither can repent.”—Vol 
iv. p- 1n4—5. 


| day 








* Vol. iv. p. 175 
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Nor are the arguments used by him to the | 
Yope, to induce his Holiness to aid James in | 
the recovery of his kingdom, less important in | 
illustration of the views of the Catholic party : 

“ That there never was a time in which the | 
Holy See had so much honour to gain or lose, | 
and that the eyes of all Europe was upon his | 
Holiness to see if he would tamely suffer a | 
Catholic Kingdom to fall into the hands of | 
Heretics, unconcerned to see so many hun- 
ireds of thousands of Catholics under the 
grievousest persecution, and greatest tempta- 
tion to lose their Religion. That by a timely 
and suitable assistance his Holiness might have 
had the glory in his Pontificate to have ad- 
vanced the Catholic Religion in Enwland and 
Scotland, where it was not; and as that would 
have been much to his honour, | was assured 
he would never give occasion to the contrary 
wy suffering a Catholic Kingdom to be dis- 
wembered from the Church in his time, with- 
wut giving all the assistance he could to such as | 
were endeavouring its defence.” —Vol. iv. p. 202. 

His Holiness’s horror that Te Denwm should 
have been sung in any cathedral for the Prince 
of Orange's success is related in strong terms 
wy his lordship, who says, they sung “Te | 
Deum for the Church's having lost a Kingdom 
aud a Heretick’s victory.” —ibid. p. 205. 

The editor has found evidence that King Wil- 
lam seriously intended to abandon the king- 
dom, in consequence of his indignation at the 
Commons having interfered about the number 
of troops he kept in pay in December, 16x. 
Mr. Ellis says, 

* The Srrecu which he penned and intended 
to have delivered upon that occasion, is st/// 
remaining in the Kixa’s owN HAND among the 
Manuscripts in the Brivisn Museum. We are 
not told by whom he was influenced to with- 
hold it.”"—p. 216. 

A copy of the Speech forms part of the note. 
The “ Letters of the Reign of Anne,” ex- 
cepting those from the duke of Queensberry 
tothe queen, relative to the affairs of Scotland, 
in one of which, dated 11th August, 1703, he | 
tequaints her with the plot whieh lord Lovat 
had discovered to him to overthrow the go- 
vernment, are not deserving of much attention, 
though a few of them may be useful to the 
listorian of the period. The resolution of the 
dukes of Devonshire and Bolton, lords Dor- 
chester, Orford, Wharton, Townshend, Somers, | 
ud Halifax, to remove the Prince from the | 
office of lord high admiral, is thus stated in a 
letter from lord Sunderland to the duke of 

Neweastle in 1702 :— 

“They considered that the management of 
the fleet, as it is of the greatest consequence. so | 
itis under the most scandalous management of 
ill, and that this is never to be cured but by 
the Prince's quitting ; for that whatever Coun- | 
cil he has, George Churchill will in effect be 
uways Lord High Admiral; so that they have 
in a body declared to Lord Treasurer, that if 
this is not immediately done, they must let 
the world and their friends see they have 
nothing more to do with the Court. The man 
they propose to be Lord High Admiral is Lord 
Pembroke (which would open a redress for 
Ireland, and, what is so much desired by all 
honest people, the President's place for Lord 
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Sommers). My Lord Treasurer seemed to 
agree with them in opinion (as his way always 
is in words), but at the same time pretends 
great difficulties, and that when Lord Marlbo- 
rough comes, all will be set right, which by the 
way cannot be much before Christmas.”—Vol. 
iv. pp. 252, 253. 

The whole letter, and one or two which pre- 
cede and follow it, are, however, well worth 


| perusal, as they explain the secret cabals of 


the time. Towards the latter part of Anne’s 
reign, the letters to her from the elector, as 
well as those from the earl of Oxford to his 
highness, are indicative of jealousy between 
the former, and of over-abundant zeal on the 
part of the latter, towards the rising sun. 
Anne created the son of her suecessor duke of 
Cambridge in 1706, and in 1714, upon his 
father’s winister at her court applying for his 
writ of summons to parliament, he acquainted 
the queen with the request, to whom it was 
evidently offensive. The chancellor replied, 
that her majesty had been pleased to say, 

“ That not having the least intimation of this 
demand from you, or inany other manner what- 
soever from the Court of Hanover, she could 
hardly persuade herself that you acted by di- 
rection from thence ; that she therefore did not 
think fit to give any other answer than this, 
that I should do what the law required. The 
Writ for the Duke of Cambridge was sealed, of 
course, when the Writs of Summons to all 
the other Peers were sealed, and lies ready to 
be delivered to you whenever you call for it.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 273. 

The affair, however trifling, caused Oxford 
immediately to write to the elector on this ac- 
cident “ which hath happened about the writ,” 
on which oceasion he repeated his expressions 
of devotion to his Serene house. From his 
earnest assurances that the queen “is most 
hearty for your succession; and if there be 
any thing which may render it more secure 
which is consistent with her majesty’s safety, 
it will be accomplished,” it seems the elector 
entertained some doubts of Anne’s sincerity 


| on the point. In April in that year he entreats 


his highness not to attempt to bring any of his 


| family into this country without the queen's 


consent; but in June following, the elector 


| wrote to Oxford, urging the necessity of some 


meinber of his house residing in England, for 
tile security of the Protestant Succession, and 
against the attempts of the Pretender. The 
death of Anne a few weeks afterwards, placed 
his highness on the throne of these realms, 


/ upon which event Mr. Ellis’s loyalty breaks 


out in the following overwhelming effusion: 
« With the reign of GEORGE the FIRST a 
milder swav began than was known under the 
Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts: the 
king was wise, benevolent and merciful.” 

George the First, like his illustrious deseend- 
ant, appears to have experienced an attempt 
against his prerogative, by statesmen refusing 
to take office; and his majesty adopted a very 
similar remedy. Dr. Kennett says to Dr. 
Blackwell, in February, 1717, 

“If my Lord Oxford persist in declining 
the sea-service, the Prince himself will be 
Lord High Admiral: and if Mr. Wall be uneasy, 
King George has heard that King William 
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once undertook to sit himself at the head of 
the Treasury board.” —Vol. iv. p. 305 

On the 17th of June, 1717, Kennett became 
“fixed in this opinion, that king George is 
one of the honestest men, and one of the wisest 
princes in the world” [p. 307]:—he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Peterborough in 1715 

Our wish to give extracts from some very 
curious letters of a later period obliges us to 
pass over all which remain of the reign of 
George the First; nor can we do much more 
than call our readers’ attention to a romantic 
but extremely interesting letter from the ee- 
centric duke of Wharton to his sister, in de- 
fence of his conduct: though we cannot resist 
the pleasure of extracting his eloquent remarks 
on his attainder :— 

“The word /afe is now become the most 
honourable epithet of the Peerage, it is a 
higher title than that of Grace, and whenever 
you hear me spoke of in that manner, | beg 
you to think as I do, that | have received a 
new mark of honour, a mark dignilied by the 
Duke of Ormond, Earl Marisehal, and others. 
You that have often read Clarendon’s History 
must know that during the reign of Cromwell 
and the Rump Parliament, the whole Peerage 
of England was styled vur tare House ot 
Lorps; there was then no want of late Dukes, 
late Earls, and late Bishops, and why should 
that be reckoned a reproach to a single Peer, 
which was then the distinguishing title to the 
whole body? Was that usurper Cromwell the 
fountain of honour * Had he who murdered 
one King any more power to taint the blood of 
his fellow subjects, than his illustrious succes- 
sor, who has fixed a price on the Head of ano- 
ther? For as Lord Harcourt finely observes in 
his Speech on Dr. Sacheverel, there is little or 
no difference between a wet Martyrdom or a 
dry one. Can a High Commission Court at 
present, or a Secret Committee, tarnish the 
honour of a family? Is it a real disgrace to be 
condemned by Macclesfield, Harcourt, Town- 
shend, or Trevor? Is it a dishonour to be rob- 
bed of a private fortune by those who have 
stript the widow and the fatherless? who have 
sold their Country? who have plundered the 
public? No, my dear Sister, assure yourself 
that this unjust Prosecution is a lasting monu- 
ment erected to the honour of our family ; it 
will serve to render it illustrious to after ages, 
to atone for the unhappy mistakes of any cf 
our misguided ancestors. If it should end 
with me, it will, however, have outlived the 
Liberties of England. Those honours which 
we received at first from the Crown, can never 
be more gloriously interred than in the defence 
of the injured rights of the Crown; than in the 
cause of the rightful Monarch of Britain, the 
greatest of Princes and the best of Masters.” 
—Vol. iv. pp. 341, 342. 

The only remarkable “ Letters of George 
the Second’s Reign,” are a few connected with 
the rebellion of 1745; the conduct and execu- 
tion of admiral Byng; and Mr. Pitt's profes- 
sions of veneration for the king of Prussia. 
One letter of the period is too curious to be 
only alluded to. The opinion which Frede- 
rick expresses of Voltaire to the writer, Mr. 
Mitchell, the English minister to Prussia, and 
the fact that the French court availed itself of 
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Voltaire’s correspondence with that monarch 
to obtain political secrets, are curious :— 

“ Two days ago happening to dine with his 
Prussian Majesty alone, | threw out by way of 
conversation some reflections on the indignity 
with which Monsieur de Choiseul had treated 
Baron Edelsheim, charged with a Letter of 
Credence. The King of Prussia, after men- 
tioning, with some warmth, the weakness and 
absurdity of the French Ministers, replied, that 
Baron Edelsheim had, properly speaking, no 
Letter of Credence, but only a letter from Mi 
nister to Minister, in which even a blank was 
lett for the inserting of his name in case there 
should be oceasion, and he added that as to the 
seizure of the Baron's papers, which was the 
only reasonable motive for arresting of him, 
the French would be disappointed it they ex 
pected to make discoveries by them, for he 
had given the Baron no written Instructions, 
and they would only find a particular eypher 
which was of no consequence. 

“I then took the liberty to observe that some 
late Letter his Prussian Majesty had written 
which had fallen into the French Minister's 
hands, seemed to have given great offence 
His Prussian Majesty replied, “I have wrote 
no letter, but one to Voltaire.” I ventured to 
say, “Perhaps your Majesty may have in that 
Letter made use of some strong expressions 
with regard to the Duke de Choiseul.” He 
answered, “ No. I think I made use of this 
proverbial phrase, that the Duke de Choiseul 
was possessed by ten millions of Austrian de- 
vils; that, as to the rest, he had told Voltaire, 
he would keep to his alliance with England, 
and that if the French had a mind for Peace 
they must speak out plainly; and he said that 
this Letter to Voltaire was an Answer to one 
he had received from him, in which Voltaire 
had assured him that the French Ministers 
were perfectly well disposed towards a Peace 
I think proper to acquaint your Lordship mi- 
nutely with every circumstance concerning 
this affair, which I wish may agree with the 
accounts received from other parts; but I can- 
not help adding that the King of Prussia’s Cor- 
respondence with Voltaire has, on this, and 
former occasions, given me some uneasiness 
and suspicions; for I believe the Court ot 
France make use of the artful pen of Voltaire 
to draw secrets from the King of Prussia, and 
when that Prince writes as a wit and to a wit, 
he is capable of great indiscretions. But what 
surprises me still more is, that whenever Vol- 
taire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian Majesty 
never fails to give him the epithets he may 
deserve, which are, the worst heart and great- 
est rascal now living; yet with all this he con- 
tinues to correspond with him. Such, in this 
Prince, is the lust of praise from a great and 
elegant Writer, in which, however, he will at 
last be the dupe, for by what I hear from good 
authority of Voltaire’s character, he may dis- 
semble, but never can nor never will forgive 
the King of Prussia for what has passed be- 
tween them.”—Vol. iv. pp. 418—420. 

In a glowing eulogium upon the character 
and reign of George the Third, Mr. Ellis has 
fallen into the common error of considering 
that his majesty “released the judges of the 
land from dependance upon himself.” George 
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the Third did no such thing. The indepen- 
dence of the judges was secured by stat. 13 
Will. 111. c¢. 2, which enacted, “ That their 
commissions shall be made, not as before, du- 
rante bene placito, but quamdiu bene se gesse- 
rint, and their salaries ascertained and esta- 
blished, though it is lawful to remove them on 
the address of both houses of Parliament.” 
The boon granted by his late majesty is, that 
the judges are continued in their offices, not- 
withstanding any demise of the crown, which 
was formerly held immediately to vacate their 
seats, though by the Ist Anne, stat. 1, c. 8, 
they were continued for six months afterwards. 
Thus, notwithstanding all the fulsome praise 
bestowed on the statute of the | George ILI. 
on the subject, his majesty did not sacrifice 
one iota of the regal prerogative so far as he 
himself was concerned, but merely retrenched 
part of what would have belonged to his suc- 
cessors. Weare sure Mr. Ellis will thank us 
for this friendly correction of the error into 
which his admirable loyalty has seduced him. 

Lord Barrington’s notice of the new adini- 
nistration in March, 1761, and more especially 
of his own fitness for the situation to which he 
was appointed, would excite a smile, if we 
could forget the disgraceful conduct of those 
who nominated a man to an office of high pub- 
lic trust, who acknowledges himself “as fit to 
be the pope.” The justice of his opinion of 
the little difference between a sinecure and a 
pension is not likely to be disputed :— 

“Our Administration is at last settled; I 
think well settled in the main, and my opinion 
is, that it will last. Our friend Holdernesse is 
finely in harbour: he has £4,000 a year for 
life, with the reversion of the Wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports after the Duke of Dorset, 
which he likes better than having the name of 
Pensioner. I never could myself understand 
the difference between a Pension and a Sine- 
cure Place. The same strange fortune which 
made me Secretary at War five years and a 
half ago, has made me Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It may, perhaps, at last make me 
Pope. I think I am equally fit to be at the 
head of the Church, as of the Exchequer. My 
reason tells me it would have been more pro- 
per to have given me an employment of less 
consequence, when I was removed from the 
War Office; but no man knows what is good 
for him. My invariable rule, therefore, is, to 
ask nothing, to refuse nothing, to let others 
place me, and to do my best wherever [ am 
placed. I have the satisfaction to be perfectly 
well with my Royal Master, who really de- 
serves all love and admiration, and with the 
three persons whose union can alone keep this 
country great and happy. Perhaps Il may con- 
tribute to the continuance of it, and it shall be 
my utmost endeavour to do so.”—Vol. iv. pp. 
432, 433. 

Lord Harcourt must surely have seen her 
late majesty with the eyes of a courtier rather 
than of a critic, when he describes her as “no 
regular beauty, but of a pretty size; has a 
charming complexion, very pretty eyes, and 
finely made. tn short, she is a very fine girl.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 439, 

14 October, 1761, we find lord Barrington 
again expressing his unfitness for the situations 
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imposed upon him, with a candour truly edify- 
ing :— 

an continue, my dear Mitchell, advancing 
without application to advance, or indeed de- 
sire; being convinced that I have long been 
placed too high. When the time comes for 
my retiring to the situation best adapted to my 
nature, | hope to fall easily: | promise you 
that your old friend will not fall in the dirt.” — 
Vol. iv. p. 443. 

Our extracts will end with one from a letter 
from Mr. Erskine to Mr. Mitchell, dated 27th 
September, 1763, describing the negotiation 
with Mr. Pitt for his return to office, and which 
perhaps details one of the most extraordinary 
discussions between a subject and his sovereign 
that ever took place in this or any other 
country.* As Mr. Ellis has not filled up the 
blanks, we have endeavoured to do so, though 
we cannot explain the cause of his omission of 
so essential a part of an editor's duty 

“The Convention between Lord Bute and 
Mr. Pitt was long carrying on with the utmost 
secrecy under the mediation of Lord S{hel- 
burnje,a young nobleman who is said to be 
possessed of great abilities, to have studied the 
system of ministerial craft with great assiduity 
under that able master, Mr. Fox, and to unite 
to no small share of presumption the most un- 
bounded ambition. The ministry, suspicious 
of some such Transaction, jealous of the influ- 
ence Lord Bute still retained over the King, 
and alarmed at the spirit of discontent which 
the Opposition had so artfully and assiduously 
spread through the whole Nation, were in the 
mean time busily employed in forming a pri- 
vate plan for their own support, by which they 
hoped to regain the confidence of the People, 
and give weight and consistency to their ad- 
ministration. Threats of a general Resignation 
were the arms to be employed for carrying 
their plan into execution. Lord Egremont’s 
death disconcerted all their measures, and hast- 
ened the conclusion of the treaty between 
Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt. At Mr. Pitt's first 
interview with the King, he behaved with 
great modesty and decorum; but when he in- 
sinuated that his Majesty would doubtless be 
pleased that Lord Bute and he should unite 
their Councils for his service, the King stopped 
him short. “How! Mr. Pitt, do you mean to 
laugh at me? You must know, as well as me, 
that that nobleman is determined never more 
to take any share in the Administration.” Mr. 
Pitt was, however, on the whole, so moderate 
in his demands, and the King so condescending 
that there seemed little reason to doubt of an 
happy issue to the Conference. Towards the 
close of it, the King said ‘that as a Coalition 
was now happily to take place, he hoped it 
would be general and diffusive, that all past 
rancour, malice, and ill-will, would be buried 
in oblivion, as nothing could give him such real 
pleasure as to see his People united and happy ; 
that he especially wished to see Lord Temple 
reconciled to his brother, whose good heart he 





* In Thackeray's History of Lord Chatham, 
however, there is a much better and more cre- 
dible account of the same transaction, in a let- 
ter from lord Hardwick to kis son. See Vol. 


ii. p. 30 
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was thoroughly convinced of, and whose affec- 
tion for his Lordship all their differences had 
not been able to stagger.” To this Mr. Pitt 
made no reply. The next day Lord Temple 
and Mr. Pitt were at Court; they bowed very 
low; the King spoke to them without con- 
straint; but, as [ thought, with apparent cool- 
ness. They, however, thought themselves so 
sure of success, that they summoned their 
friends to Town. But, at the next Conference 
(from what motive I have not been able to 
learn) the scene was entirely changed, the 
style of a Dictator was assumed; terms were 
no longer proposed, but prescribed; and con- 
ditions exacted, that nothing but the most ab- 
ject meanness or most absolute despondency 
could assent to; a total bouleversement of the 
Government was demanded ; an universal pro- 
seription of all who had served it boldly threat- 
ened, with some few invidious exceptions ; and 
sic volo, sic jubeo, denounced a total annihila- 
tion of Regal Authority. ** The whole frame 
of your Government ts disorder'd, and will 
require seven Years at least to restore it to the 
state it was in eighteen months ago; your 
army is in the utmost confusion, and must no 
longer be governed by a Secretary at War to- 
tally ignorant of all military affairs; there 
must be a man of experience put at the head 
of it, a man of character, rank, and dignity, to 
give weight to his command.” The King! 
“JT agree with you, Mr. Pitt, and by the pic- 
ture you have drawn you doubtless mean Lord 
Granby ‘(thes disconcerted him a little, and he 
replied) “ Or—or—or Lord Albemarle.” “ All 
those who voted for the Peace must be turned 
out, and all the Tories to a man: the Duke of 
Manchester indeed is young and has not yet 
been tainted, and Lord Halitax may be trusted ; 
but the Duke of Bedford must have no share 
in Administration, | will have nothing to do 
with him or with any Tory whatever.” The 
King : “ Tories, Mr. Pitt? | protest I do not un- 
derstand you; if you mean by Tories such, and 
such, and such, you will please to recollect you 
brought every one of them in yourself.” Thus, 
unassisted, did the King debate the important 
point of his own Sovereignty with that able 
and (unfortunately) violent Negotiator; and 
having, during the whole Conterence, pre- 
served the utmost command of his temper. 
concluded it with those remarkable words: 
“Should I consent to these demands of yours, 
Mr. Pitt, there would be nothing more left for 
me to do, but to take the Crown from my own 
Head, and place it upon yours; and then pa- 
tiently submit my Neck to the Block.” The 
Ministers were not a little alarmed at Mr 
Pitt's admission into the Cabinet without their 
concurrence, and it was whispered that they 
intended to avoid the disgrace of being turned 


out by an immediate Resignation. Lord Sand- | 


wich did resign, but assigned a plausible rea- 
son for it, and declared his adherence to the 
Ministry. The King called the Ministers to- 
gether, acquainted them with what had passed 
between him and Mr. Pitt, and, in a spirited 
Speech, let them know that he expected they 
would labour assiduously in discharge of the 
duties of their respective Departments, so that 
no blame might be thrown upon his Govern- 
ment; that he should always be willing to 
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take their advice in Council, and hoped, with 
their assistance, he should be able to govern in 
a manner wholly unexceptionable, and for the 
good of his People ; but that he was determined, 
for the future, never to be guided by the coun- 
cils of any Individual; and that he would suf- 
fer any extremities, and even retire to Hano- 
ver, rather than suffer himself to be enslaved 
by the ambition of any of his Subjects. In 
consequence of all this the Ministers gave out 
that they would apply diligently to their re- 
spective business, and give themselves no con- 
cern about the future efforts of the Opposition 
The exorbitant demands of the Great Man 
were generally condemned, the spirit of the 
king universally applauded; even the City be- 
gins to change their style, and the three 
Lords taken in have the approbation of the 
Public.”—Vol. iv. pp. 46°—472. 

In estimating the merits of such a work, as 
a collection of “ Original Letters, illustrative 
of English History,” the chief subjects for con- 
sideration are, to what extent they attain that 
object; secondly, whether they are the most 
important which could have been selected from 
the archives to which the editor had access; 
and, lastly, the manner in which he has illus- 
trated the text. Upon the first point, we need 
say but little ; for it is obvious, from our ex- 
tracts, that, though numerous letters occur 
which, comparatively speaking, are but of little 
historical, or indeed of any other value, many 
will be found of equal interest and importance ; 
whilst even the least useful letters tend, in a 
greater or less degree, to add to our informa- 
tion on the manners and customs of the re- 
spective periods to which they refer. Hence 
we receive the selection with gratitude ; and 
sincerely trust Mr. Ellis may collect a third se- 
ries as soon as his many official avocations will 
allow him to devote the necessary labour. 
Whether the letters before us are the most 
valuable which are in MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, is a question of considerable doubt. We 
might be accused of presumption if we assumed 
to ourselves a knowledge of the library there 
which could be put into competition with that 
of the Keeper of its manuscripts; but we cer- 
tainly are impressed with the belief, that Mr. 
Ellis has omitted some of superior, and many of, 
it least, equal merit to those with which he has 
favoured the world. Upon the last point for 
consideration, the character ofthe editor's notes, 
we shall say as little as possible, because we are 
most unwilling to check the feeling, be it what 
it might, to which we are indebted for these 
volumes; and because we should be extremely 
sorry to give Mr. Ellis pain. 

It will be seen from many of our remarks, 
thet we have often been obliged to disagree 
with his statements; to differ wholly from his 
conclusions ; to animadvert upon his bad taste 
and style; and to ridicule the empirical man- 
ner in which he has caused many of his obser- 
vations to be printed. But though we cannot 
admire his manner of expressing himself, or 
always coincide with his assertions, we most 
willingly applaud the research and information 


| which he has occasionally displayed. His notes 


are, however, very unequal ; and, though amply 
abundant in the first and second, there is a la 
mentable deficiency in the third, and more par 
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Verses on the vdlameda at Ampthill Park. 


ticularly in the fourth, volume. In forming 
them, Mr. Ellis has, with extraordinary care, 
avoided mentioning the works of existing 


| 


writers; and we believe we may say that there | 


is not a single instance in which he has done so 
unless to remark that one of them had publish- 


ed the letter which he introduces, excepting | 


with respect to some of his colleagues in the 
British Museum. To what circumstance this 


fact is to be attributed, we are ignorant. It 
might have arisen from his placing a far great- | 
er reliance on departed, than on living, talents ; | 


but it exposes him to the suspicion of being 
actuated by a littleness of feeling not very 


creditable to his personal, and certainly dero- | 


gatory to his literary, character. Mr. Ellis’s 
besetting sin is an effort to be witty ; to amuse 


his readers with a jest, when mirth is wholly | 


ut of place: thus he finds jokes where we 


mfess we can see none, and considers that | 


ludicrous” which we should deem almost 
fleeting. These however are trivial faults, 
ind for the sake of the information which his 
work contains, we can only easily pardon 
them, but include in the amnesty bis numer- 
is errors, and the many trespasses be has 
committed against good taste and the English 
language. We must also add. that both series 
of “ Original Letters” are deficient in what 
quintuples the utility of works of that nature— 
im Index 
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VERSES ON THE ALAMEDA AT 
AMPTHILL PARK. 


Or this poem, from the pen of Mr. Wiffen, a 
very few copies have been handsomely printed 
in quarto by Mr. Moyes, for his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, and in compliment to Lord 
Holland, the liberal planter and possessor of the 
lameda,a beautiful Linden Grove near Ampt- 
hill, for the recreation and delight of whose in- 
habitants it has been raised. “The taste of 
the planter,” says the preface, “‘ has projected 
a suitable stone entrance tothe Alameda, which 
is the subject of the following lines; over the 
gate of which, in accordance with the Spanish 
utle and historical associations of the spot, are 
to be sculptured the arms of Castile and Arra- 
gon; Ampthill castle having been the resi- 
dence of Katharine, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, whilst her divorce from 
Henry the Eighth was pending. In comme- 
moration of this circumstance, the late Earl of 
Upper Ossory erected in his park at Ampthill 
an elegant octagonal cross, well known to the 
topographer by the inscriptive verses of Horace 
Walpole.” 


“Unquestioned let the column soar, 

The vaulted temples rise to tell 

Of deeds which after-times adore— 
Where patriots lived, or freemen fell ; 
To meditative minds a s 

Is in the slightest record placed 
To honour loved or laurelled names, 
In duty to the generous aims 

Of genius and of taste. 





The piles by our first Edward reared, 
In grief for his connubial loss ; 

The urn to Shenstone’s heart endeared, 
And brave Philippa’s trophied cross ; 
Sweet Pembroke's pillar, gray with moss, 

In sound of Eamont’s murmuring fall ; 

And Clifford’s fountain,—are to me 
Like haunted shrines; there's poesy 
And pathos in them all! 


But towers, but temples have their own 
Mute griefs, besieged by lorn decay ; 
And if Heaven's thunder spares the stone, 

‘Tis mined by envious Eld away. 
Nature alone subdues to play 
The warring churl,—her forests fade, 
But to renew for him who loves 
The influence of the breathing groves, 
Life, music, flowers, and shade. 


Thus, Holland, shall thy verdant limes, 
Though oft seared rudely, flourish still, 

And, raised, transmit to distant times 
The image of thy frank good-will! 
There, let but Faney have her fill 

Of thought, and thou shalt hear the talk 
Of groups blithe-hearted as the best 
That charm, when Vesper tints the west, 

Seville’s own poplar-walk. 

There mirth, there wit shall lance his shaft, 
And when their wilder voice is mute, 

Mild echo to thy halls shall waft 
The warblings of some Dorie flute ; 

No warm debate, no harsh dispute, 

Shall vex the Dryads’ ears, beyond 
Ingenuous Beauty’s tones that chide 
The kiss, half granted, half denied, 

To lips as pure as fond, 


There Youth shall urge his vacant sport, 
There Age relax his thoughtful brow, 
And harassed Toil indulgence court, 
And Care grow glad, unconscious how ; 
And if, as elder bards avow, 
Scenes where the vanished great have stray'd, 
Still claim their gentle spirits there, 
In the still twilight, shall repair 
Full many a storied shade. 
Forms that in olden time adorned 
The jewelled court, the tented camp, 
That life for nobler virtue scorned, 
Or watched by fancy’s charmed lamp ; 
De Mowbray, with his red-cross stamp, 
Who won by Pity’s generous Jure, 
The lion to his leash in fight:* 





* “ At the time of the Norman survey, the 
manor of Ampthill belonged to Nivel de Albini, 
a potent baron, who, at the battle of Tinchbrai, 
in Normandy, slew the horse of Robert Cur- 
those, and brought the duke himself a captive 
to king Henry. His son, Roger de Mowbray, 
possessing as well as Hugh de Rosel, the an- 
cestor of the earls and dukes of Bedford, lands 
at Granville in Normandy, was a joint benefac- 
tor with that baron to the abbeys of Caen, 
giving his lands there to the Abbess of St. 
Trinity, when his daughter took the veil be- 
neath her rule. He made two journeys to the 
Holy Land, where he was taken prisoner with 
Guy Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, but was re- 
deemed by the knights templars. As he was 
returning to England, a curious incident is 
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And, with his joerc bride, the knight 
That fought at Azincour.” 


Beauchamp and amorous Seynt-Amand, 
Whose knightly scutcheon none could blot, 

Borne pure in many a dauntless stand 
*Gainst Gascon ear] and stalwart Scot ; 
Well knew the archer as he shot, 

From far, Sir Almaric’s gifted glove, 
And taxed the bezants on his shield, 
To prove how well the shafts could yield 

Praise to his ladye-love. 

Nor last that wondrous youth, to whom 
The lute was lovely as the sword,t 

Who found on Zutphen’s plains his doom, 





By an admiring world deplored ; 

And at his side, the friend that scored 
Such numbers with his curtleax grim,t 

That the foe shunned it as the mace 

Of that unearthly One whose face 
Heaven's bolts have rendered dim. 





stated to have oceurred. In his journey, says | 
the legend, through the vale of Sarranel, he | 
was witness to a furious conflict between a 
dragon and a lion. Taking part in the singu- 
lar quarrel, he slew the dragon, whereby the 
lion became so gratefully attached to him, as 
meekly to follow him into England to his castle. 
Ampthill passed by female heirs from the fami- 
ly of Albini to the Beauchamps and St. Amands, 
of whom came Almaric de Sancto Amando, a 
warrior of great chivalry and prowess. He was 
made governor of Bourdeaux by Edward I., 
and signalised himself in various expeditions 
which that monarch undertook into Gascony 
and Scotland. His arms were, Or, frettce sable, 
on a chief of the second, three bezants.” 

* “Sir John Cornwall, afterwards lord Fan- 
hope and baron of Milbrook; to whom, in 
1441, William Beauchamp de St. Amand con- 
veyed the manor of Ampthill. At a tourna- 
ment at York he won the heart of Elizabeth, 
sister of King Henry the Fourth, and at the 
battle of Agincourt fought bravely in the van, 
which was the station assigned him from his 
noted courage.” 

t “In Houghton Park, which immediately 
adjoins that of Ampthill, the excellent Mary 
Sidney, countess of Pembroke, had a noble man- 
sion, near the ruins of which a tree is pointed 
out, beneath whose boughs her brother Sir Phi- 
lip, the mirror of pure chivalry and honour, is 
said to have written a part of his Arcadia.” 

t “Sir William Russell, baron of Thorn- 
haugh, fourth son of Francis, second earl of 
Bedford. On the field of Zutphen, coming 
where Sir Philip Sidney lay so sorely wound- 
ed, Sir William kissed his hand, and said with 
tears, ‘O noble Sir Philip! never was there 
man attained hurt more honourably than ye 
have done, nor any served like unto you.’ ‘To 
him, as his dear friend and comrade, the dying 





youth bequeathed his best gilt armour. Soter- 
ribly in this celebrated action did Sir William 
ply his curtleax, that the Flemings, says Stowe 
quaintly, ‘reported him to be a devil, not a 
man.’ A spirited painting of him, in the mélée 
of battle, in the attitude and with the visage (so 
far as the portrait allowed) most conformable 
to this description, has recently been painted by 





Mr. Cooper for the duke of Bedford.” 


French Literature. 


Yes, they shall come, and with them glide 
The sweet and sad of other days: 
Sidney's dear sister, the fond pride 
Of Spenser's strains and Jonson’s praise ; 
And, soothed perchance by Walpole’s lays, 
And Ossory’s pillar that prolongs 
Her fame, there Katharine too shall rove, 
And lose, in thine Elysian grove 
All memory of her wrongs. 


For fresh with ripening years, and green 
The boughs shall spread, the umbrage fall, 

As in poetic page is seen, 

Within the alluring castle-wall, 
Where lavish Idlesse deals to all 

Delicious ease, divine repose ; 

And rosy dreams that none may tell, 
But that they walk thy woods or dwell 

In happy Vallambrose. 

No fairer grove shall have o’erspread 
The crowd that to the laughing sage 

Gave ear, or bowed the approving head 
O’er Theophrast's didactie page ; 

Not that, where Plato would engage 

His guests on themes pure, grave, and high, 
Nor where sweet Clio with her style 
Prompted Thucydides to smile 

On deeds that ne'er can die. 

No lovelier grove, if poet's vow 
Still float to deep Bodona’s shrine, 

Shall song to earth call down, than now 
My tuneful prayers create of thine ; 

Its guardians be the sacred Nine! 

Its voice by night, its guest by day, 

The warbling nightingale and Re 
Its spirit peace, its look be love, 

Its breath perpetual May! 

Farewell! in chiidhood’s careless prime 
It soothed to list the hum of bees, 

To pluck wild flowers, and lisp wild rhyme 
Beneath thine immemorial trees, 
Sweet Ampthill! and for joys like these 

‘Tis fit I strike an idle pineal 
To sing these rising groves of thine, 
And in thy grateful service twine 

One laurel for thy lord!” 


a 


From the Monthly Review. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—-Resumé del His- 
toire de la Littérature Francaise, depuis son 
origine jusque anos jours. Vmo. pp. 441. 
London: Treittel & Wurtz. 


Anovt three years ago, some literary gentle- 
men in France announced their intention to pub- 
lish, inabout twenty-five consecutive duodecimo 
volumes, the literary history of the Jews, the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Romans, the ancient Greeks, 
the modern Greeks, the Latin writers of the 
middle ages, the Italians, the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, the Provencals, the French, the 
English, the Scots, the Germans, the Danes, 
the Dutch, the Flemish, the Swedes, the Rus- 
sians, and the Poles. We have received their 
Resumé of French, Italian, and German litera- 
ture; and shall now present to our readers a 
succinet account of the first of the three. 
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The history of French, Italian, and German | 


literature ascends to Charlemagne. His em- 
pire consisted of the part of Spain which lies 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees; of the 
part of Germany which lies between the Rhine 
and the Oder, of the Gauls, or the countries 
between the ocean, the Pyrenees, and the 
Rhine; of the greatest part of the Austrian 
possessions on the southern side of the Danube ; 
and of the whole of Italy, from the Alps to 
Benevento. By the treaty of Verdun, in “42, 
his empire was divided among his three sons, 
Lothaire, Lewis the German, and Charles the 
Bold. Lothaire preserved the title of emperor, 
the kingdom of Italy, with all the countries 
between the Rhone, the Saone, the Meuse, the 


Scheld, the Rhine, and the Alps; Lewis took | 
| VII.” of the first interview between that Mon- 


Jl Germany, from the Rhine to the Oder, and 
the cantons of Mentz, Spires, and Wormes; 
the part of France, which lies between the 


Seheld, the Meuse, the Saone, the Rhone, and | 
the Pyrenees, with that portion of Spain lying | 





between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, was as- | 


signed to Charles. 


The territory of Lothaire | 


was called the kingdom of Italy ; that of Lewis | 


was called the kingdom of Germany; that of 
Charles the Bold was called the kingdom of 
France. 

In each of these three grand territorial divi- 
sions, two languages were spoken; in all, the 
Latin was the language of the church, of the 
courts of justice, and of diplomacy; in Ger- 
many, the Teutonic or German was the gene- 
ral language of the people; in Italy, the people 
spoke a debased Latin, with a large interpola- 
tion of German words; in France, they spoke 
a mixture of Celtic, the original language of 
the country; of Latin, the language of their 
Roman conquerors, and of German, the lan- 
guage of their barbarian invaders. By degrees 
it was purged entirely from the latter, and par- 
tally from the former. Thus refined, it was 
called the Romande. It was divided into two 
dialects—that of the Oe was spoken on the 
southern, and that of the Oi/ was spoken on 
the northern side of the Loire. The former 
was the language of the Provencal poets; the 
latter that of the Normans. The former was 
principally employed in tales of love and gal- 
lantry ; the latter in celebrating deeds of arms. 
An account of the former is reserved by the 
writer of the work before us, for the subject of 
a future Resumé. 

The literature of France may be distributed 
into four periods: that which preceded the 
sixteenth century—that which intervened be- 
tween it and the reign of Louis XIV.—the pe- 
riod of his reign—and the period subsequent to 
it. The work before us treats of all those pe- 
riods. We shall confine our critique to what 
is said in it of the two first of them; the litera- 





ture of the two last being, as we suppose, fa- | 


miliar to all our readers, and leading to particu- 
lars too numerous and minute to be noticed in 
the present article. 

In the period which preceded the 16th cen- 
tury, the university was founded, and the seat 
of government was fixed, at Paris, which at- 
tracted to that city the attention of every part 
of France, and insensibly produced an upifor- 
mity of idiom throughout the Gallic territory 
From this time, the difference of the languages 
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of the Oe and the Oil ceased to be discernible ; 
and the French language, properly so called, 
though still in a very rough state, and with 
some variations of dialect, became, from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees, the universal language 
of the nation. ‘It appeared in a multitude of 
lays, irrelays, triolets, rondeaus, fables, ballets, 
canzonets, romances, and several other forms 
of poetical composition. Many of these have 
reached us—they sometimes charm by simpli- 
city and tenderness, by exquisite touches of 
nature, and comic and playful turns ; but insi- 
pidity too often prevails among them. From 
these, however, the literature of France arose. 


| As a specimen of the best among them, we 
| shall transeribe the following 


description by 
Martial d'Auvergne, in his * Vigiles de Charles 


arch and the celebrated Maid of Orleans 


“ Tost apres, en cette douleur, 
Vint au roi une bergerelle 

Du village dit vaucoceleur, 
Qu’on nomnait Jehan la Pucelle. 


“ C’etoit une povre bergiere, 

Qui gardait les brebis de champs, 
D‘une doulce et humble maniére, 
De la age de dix huit ans. 


“ Devant le roi on l'amena 

Une ou deux de sa connoisance, 
Et allors elle s‘inclina, 

En lui faisant la reverence: 


“ Le roy par jeu si alla dire, 
‘A! ma mye, ce ne suis je pas!’ 
A quoi elle respondit, ‘ Sire, 

‘ C’estez vous, je ne faulx pas.’ 


“* Au nom de Dieu;’ si, disoit elle, 
Gentil roy, je vous meneray 
Couronner a Reims, qui que veuille, 
Et siége d’Orleans, ]'everay.” 


A poet might require finer verses, but a his- 
torian would be satisfied with the conciseness 
and accuracy of the narrative. 

One of the most eminent bards of this period, 
was Alexander, of Paris. He was the author 
of a continuation of a poem of “Lambert le 
Cours,” on the exploits of Alexander the 
Great. He composed it in verses of twelve 
syllables; this mode of versification was soon 
generally adopted, and received the name of 
the Alexandrine verse, either from him, or 
from the hero of his poem. It has retained its 
appellation to our time; in France it has been 
exclusively appropriated to heroic or serious 
poetry ; from this, it was at first banished by 
the English muse, and only admitted into gay 
and jocular poems ; but of late it has been fre- 
quently adopted with success in the philosophi- 
cal, and even in loftier poetry. 

The reign of St. Lewis abounded with poets ; 
several were illustrious for their birth; as 
Charles of Anjou, his Majesty’s brother, after- 
wards King of Naples and Sicily ; Henry, Duke 
of Brabant; Peter Mauclere Count of Britany ; 
Raoul Count of Soissons; Thibault Count of 
Champagne, and afterwards King of Navarre. 
Some poems of the last of these bards have 
reached us. We possess many of Alain Char- 
tiers. History has mentioned the unpleasant- 
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nese of his outward appearance, but his wit 
and manners made him always a favourite at 
court. Bouchet in his annals of Aquitaine re- 
lates, that Margaret of Scotland, then the wife 
of the Dauphin, who was afterwards Lewis XL, 
passing through a room, in which Alain Char- 
tier was asleep in a chair, approached him and 
kissed him. 
his surprise at it, “I did not,” she said to him, 
“kiss the man; but the mouth from which so 
many witty words and virtuous sayings have 
proceeded.’ 

Wiliam of Loris, and John of Meun, have 
been more celebrated they owe their fame to 
the Roman de la Rose. This far excelled all 
the French compositions in poetry, by which 
it was preceded. French writers agree in pro- 
nouncing it the greatest effort of the French 
muse, before the reign of Francis I. It de- 
scribes a dream of the author. He fancied 
himself walking in the most delicious of mea- 


dows, adjoining a garden, laid out in exqui- | 


site taste, andj abounding with the choicest 
fruits and flowers 


the possession of it. But he met with many 
obstacles ; bridges, ramparts, ditches, and bas- 
tions. The carden was filled with good and 
evil divinities: love, kind-weleome, pity, and 
open-heart, were among the former ; hypocrisy, 
danger, slander, and jealousy, were among the 
latter. But he triumphed over every obstacle, 
and obtained the rose. If France produced, 
before the revival of letters, any poem that can 
be compared to those of Chaucer, it is this re 
nowned romance. But we must assert the su 
periority of our countryman. We may con 
cede that, in imagination, in the picturesque, 
and in the personification of allegorical beings, 
the French and English bards are equal; but, 
in describing the feelings and manners of real 
life, Chaucer has a clear superiority. 

In the period of which we are now speaking 
the drama first appeared in France. During 
the reign of Charlemagne, and his royal de- 
scendants, spectacles of different kinds were 
displayed at the feasts of the great and the as- 
remblies of the people. Beasts brought from 
foreign countries, feats of agility, wrestling 
and dancing were exhibited; harpers, and 
slight-of-hand-men also attended the meetings 
and showed their skill. Chivalry introduced 
into these shows, order, refinement, and mag- 
nificence : it is probable that the tilts and tour- 
naments of the middle ages, excelled whatever 
modern times have produced in the form of 
public spectacle. To them we owe thie revival 
of science and art. The bards and minstrels 


often appeared at them in companies, and re- | 


cited tragic or comic poems. By degrees they 
formed them into dialogues; and, to render 
them more interesting, put on a dress, and as- 
sumed a gait which they supposed to be simi- 
lar to those of the persons, whose characters 
they represented. From this, the passage to 
an exhibition, possessing all the essential re- 
isites of a scenic entertainment was easy. 
ing could be more congenial than these, 

to the taste and manners of a chivalrous age, 


They soon acquired reputation, and attained a | 


———— - 


* See Butler's Life of Bossuet, ch. v 


One of her attendants expressing | 


He observed in it a rose of 
surprising beauty, and determined to obtain | 


| the drama of the day 
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certain degree of grandeur; but there was 
more of pageantry in them than of dialogue, 
and almost every thing in them had a military 
air. Devotion, however, had some share in 
them. ‘There were both jocular and religious 
dramas. They were distinguished into myste 
ries, in which remarkable events in Scripture, 
or the lives of saints were represented ; alle 
gories, in which faith, hope, and charity, and 
other mystic beings, spoke and acted in per. 


| sonification; and moralities, in which, some 
| times real, and sometimes fictitious characters 


were brought upon the stage. Some general 
moral was usually drawn from the exhibition 
of these entertainments. The mysteries were 


| the most popular; they were sometimes per- 


formed in churches. Grossness and buffoonery 
too often found a place in them. Such were 
the Feast of Fools, and the Feast of the Ass 


| Some of these dramas have reached us: gros. 
g' 


sierete abounds in them; yet grave ministers, 
and dignitaries of the state frequently attended 
them. This shocks our feelings; “bat the dif 
ference of the times,” says the prudent Hen 
nault, “solves the difficulty; and while it 
shows the simplicity and ignorance, proves the 
good nature and siinplicity of the age.” The 
church often protested against them; but they 
were protected by the state 

The theatre, according to the description of 
it in the Resume now betore ns, consisted of a 
scaffold containing seven stages. ‘The highest 
was filled by a representation of heaven, the 
next was a representation of the earth; the 
third contained the palace of Herod, Pilate’s 
house, or some other representation suited to 
The lowest stage ot 
the scaffold was assigned to hell; it was 
guarded by a large dragon, which opened its 
mouth to admit, or let out, the passing devils 
Side apartments were left for the actors, or for 
the furniture of the theatre, and for performers 
upon musical instruments. A splendid flag 
announced far and near the locality of the 
scenic exhibition. 

Some of the dramas performed on these 
stages have been preserved; the most famous 
is the Avocat Pathelin. It had great celebrity 
in its day. “The dialogue is well sustained 
throughout, and in some places approaches to 
graceand humour. The title of it has become 
proverbial in France: there, a low tricking 
lawyer is yet called |‘Avocat Pathelin. 

Such was the drama of France, at the period 
of which we are speaking. A brighter view of 
its literature appears in its Chroniclers. The 
principal of these are, during the period of 
which we are now writing, Joimville and Frois- 
sart: their characters are thus drawn in the 
work before us 

“In all the years, during which the first 
crusade lasted, Jomeille was constantly near 
the person of the king (Louis IX). But, 
after the monarch’s return to France, nothing 
could induce Joinville to engage in the second 
crusade. He retired to the court of the king 
of Navarre; there, he wrote his memoirs, 4 
faithful mirror of the opinions of the author, 
and of the age in which he lived. We seem 
to live with Joinville, to travel with him, and 
to fight at his side. His language is rude, his 


| style is any thing but classical; but it breathes 
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truth. Joinville knew how to choose with dis- 
cernment ; how to give a full view of any ob- 
ject, which interested him, and to pass slightly 
over those of smaller moment. His allure- 
mentsare undisguised, and his manners friendly. 
He wishes to make his readers share his own 
enthusiastic admiration of his hero, and seldom 
fails. But sometimes he overpasses his mark ; 
and a desire of showing his royal master in 
the most favourable point of view, sometimes 
carries him from recollection to recollection, 
from anecdote to anecdote, into the most vul- 
gar details. He generally contrives to find, 
in the midst of his narratives, a place for him- 
self —His simplicity often degenerates into the 
burlesque and the low 

“ Froissart’s history partakes, in some mea- 
sure, of the nature of an epic poem: he strove 
to elevate history to poetry, or to a chivalrous 
romance ; he knew no other means of effecting 
this object, than introducing the marvellous ; 
but the marvellous existed in the events of his 
He wished rather to please than to in- 
struct. He has not the judgment of Philip 
de Comines, who came after him: but this 
does not detract from the merit of his memoirs 

they paint the spirit of his age, and fill up a 
chasm in history.” 

We add, that he appears to have anxiously 
sought for information upon every fact to 
which his subject led: his work is so diffuse, 
that it is almost impossible to get through it 
Sleidan published an abridement of it; but as 
the Marquis d’Argenson excellently observes, 
though it is possible to abridge a history, it is 
impossible to abridge a historian. French 
writers loudly accuse Froissart of partiality to 
the English, and attribute it to the kindness 
shown him by our Edward the Third, and his 
queen, the daughter of the Count of Hainault. 

To the early part of the period which inter- 
vened between the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the reign of Lewis XILV., belongs 
the celebrated Philip de Comines. 

“ Philip de Comines,” says our author, “ was 
descended from one of the most distinguished 
families in Flanders: he was brought up in the 
brilliant court of Philip the Good, the Duke of 
Burgundy ; but the flatteries and intrigues of 
Louis XI]. drew him to the court of France. 
Persons are not agreed on the morality of his 
character, but all do justice to his judgment. 
He never has the appearance of a bustling ad- 
vocate, who endeavours to cast a veil over a 
bad part of his cause: it is with the tranquil 
dignity of a man above public clamour, that he 
writes of his monarch; and he expresses him- 
self with the same liberty, as if he had written 
ander Trajan or Marcus Aurelius.—The style 
of Comines has not the natural charm of the 
writings of Joinville ; but Joinville has nothing 
of the sagacity or experience of the historio- 
grapher of Louis XI. His narratives excite 
reflection, even when they relate to the most 
ordinary circumstance. He possesses im the 
highest degree the talent of reasoning, while 
he merely seems to relate; and of insinuating 
his own opinions, while he merely seems to 
tell his story.”’ 

French writers often compare Froissart to 
Herodotus, Comines to Tacitus, it is much 
easier to show in what they are unlike, than in 


times. 
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what they are like’ Nothing can resemble the 
lonic purity of simple language and sumple nar- 
rative of Herodotus, less than the Doric rough- 
ness and gorgeous exhibitions of Froissart 
Between Tacitus and Comines, there is even 
less resemblance. ‘The style of Tacitus is 
abrupt, sententious, inverted, ambitious, full of 
figures and the boldest imagery, and abounding 
in malignity. The style of Comines is flow- 
ing, graceful, and natural. Like Homer, he 
makes his actors develope their own charac- 
ters. Very differently from those of Tacitus, 
all his reflections seem to be inspired by good 
nature. It must be confessed that the English 
possess no chronicler, who can be compared to 
Comines ; but we doubt if the French can pro- 
duce any historian, in the middle ages, who is 
equal to Matthew Paris 

We must mention another writer to whom 
England has none similar, and to whom, at the 
time in which he wrote, England had none 
equal—the celebrated Michael Montaigne 
He was a phenomenon in the age in which he 
lived. Equally removed from pedantry and 
fanaticism, his manner has neither hardness 
nor enthusiasm. Having formed himself upon 
the great models of antiquity, he placed him- 
self at an immeasurable distance above his 
contemporaries: though he wrote in an un- 
formed Janguage, his style is classical. He 
possessed both genius and learning in the 
highest degree, and when the age of good 
taste finally arrived, he not only Motained his 
celebrity, but because his merit was then bet- 
ter appreciated, he was then more admired. In 
the reign of Charles IX., his Essays were to 
be found on the table, on the window seat, of 
every gentleman who could read, and were 
often his only library. In the reign of Lewis 
XIV. they were to be found in the collections 
of all men of taste; and these sometimes turn- 
ed from the master-pieces of their own times, 
to breathe the simpler and purer air of the 
more ancient pages of Michael Montaigne. 

The times of which we are writing, also pro- 
duced a poet, whose works, even now, are fre- 
quently in the hands of men of taste—the cele 
brated Clement Marot. He greatly excelled 
all the former poets of France: he was the 
first whose works discover a mind familiarised 
with the classical poets of antiquity, and desir- 
ous of transferring their beauties into his own 
strains. In pastoral poetry and epigrams, he 
was very successful; but he principally shines 
in his epistles; they are composed in verses of 
ten syllables, wit and humour abound in them, 
and exhibit every where a certain naiveté and 
antique cast, which has an unspeakable charm 
They have been frequently imitated by authors 
of the first eminence; as Jean Baptiste Rous 
seau and Voltaire: these imitations of him, 
furm what is called in France, the style maro- 
tique. It is admirably suited to grave pleas- 
antry. It corresponds with the English verses 
of ten syllables: but for reasons which have 
not yet been explained, the vers marotique haa 
not, at least, to English ears, the sonorous 
rhythm of the English ten-syllable metre 

After Marot, we must mention his protec 
tress, and in some respects his rival, Margaret 
the Queen of Navarre, the sister of Francis I 
She ia celebrated by her contemporaries for 
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her encouragement of every gay and every 
elegant art ; and is yet known by her eprightly, 
but not always decent tales. The following 
verses, however, show, that she sometimes 
moralized her song. 


“Pour etre un digne et bon chretien, 
Il faut a Christ etre semlable ; 

I! faut renoncer A tout bien, 

A tout honneur qui est damnable ; 

A la dame belle et jolie, 

A plaisir que la chair s emeut, 
Lasser biens, honnaurs et amie, 

Ne faire pas tout ce qu’ on veut 


“ Les biens au pauvres faut donner, 
D’un ceur joyeux et volontaire ; 
Faut les injures pardonner, 
Et a ses ennemis bien faire ; 
S’ ejouir en melancholic 

Et tournement dont la chair s 
Aimer la mort come !a vie, 
Ne faire pas tout ¢e qu’ on veut.” 


emeut; 


With Marot the ancient line of the poets of 
France may be said to close Between him 
and those who compose the modern line of the 
poets of France, the French Pleiad held the 
temple. They derived their appellation from 
the following circumstance: Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, one of the most celebrated of the Mace- 
donian kings of Egypt, favoured seven poets. 
In reference to one of the heavenly constella- 
tions, they were said to form the Pleiad of 
Alezandria, the seat of this monarch’s govern- 
ment. In imitation of the association, the 


French public formed seven poets of their 


nation, Ronsard, Irdelle, Duliilay, Ponthus, 
Rémi, Belleau, and Daurat, into a constellation, 
and appointed Ronsard, Lord of the Ascend- 
ant. The French Pleiad aimed at a total alter- 
ation of the language and structure of French 
poetry. Shocked at its uncouthness and dis- 
sonance, they wished to introduce into it Latin 
inflections and terminations, and the ancient 
metre. But the experiment did not succeed: 
it has been tried in many other languages; 
and in all, with the same want of success. 
Still the attempt produced some good effects. 
It caused the Greek and Latin tongues to be 
studied ; it introduced a multitude of happy 
expressions and well-sounding words, into the 
French language, and these greatly added 
both to its strength and melody. Some, how- 
ever, have asserted, that these improvements 
effected too great an alteration of the true 
French style, and that in consequence of the 
innovation, much of the raciness of the real 
French idiom evaporated, and that much of its 
naiveté vanished. In support of this observa- 
tion, it has been remarked, that wherever the 
poets of subsequent times aimed at this nai- 
veté, they have generally abandoned the mo- 
dern style, and adopted much of the ancient 
Gaulois. 

To the period of French literature to which 
our subject has now led us, their ancient ro- 
mances belong. They may be divided into 
the chivalrous, the allegorical, the pastoral, 
and the historical: they were once perused 
with avidity, but now have few readers; none 
of them, we believe, excels Sir Philip Sydney's 
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“Enfin Matuerse vint, et ie premier en 
France, 

Fit sentir dans les vers, un juste cadence, 

D’ un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pouvoir 

Et reduisit la muse au regles du devoir.” 


With Malherbe, modern French poetry com- 
mences. The /ofty epic has not yet appeared 
in France : but there is no other species of poe- 
try, in which the French have not eminently 
succeeded. We wish the works of Jean Bap. 
teste Rousseau were more read in this country 
almost all his sacred odes, and many of his 
other odes, are exquisite: the same may be ge- 
nerally said of his cantatas, allegories and epis- 
tles: no person of taste has ever read them, 
who has been contented with a single perusal 
of them. 

We left the French drama on its scaffold of 
seven stages: sometime after it reached these 
exalted honours, an association, under the ap- 
pellation of the Confraternity of the Holy Pas- 
ston, obtained from the parliament of Paris,a 
patent, which conferred on its members, the 
exclusive right of representing sacred subjects. 
At a much earlier period, the exhibition of 
them in churches had been prohibited by the 
clergy. When the sacred exhibitions were 
interdicted to the confraternists of the Holy 
Passion, they assigned their patent to a troop 
of comic actors, called the Enfans sans sou 
Other companies existed, but these were al- 
ways the favourite performers. Their patent 
was revoked in 15°4; they were then sue- 
ceeded by the Gelos/; and those, by l’Ehte 
Royal. These, in 1641, were indirectly sane- 
tioned by an edict of Louis XIII.—the Magna 
Charta of the French theatre. This company 
afterwards diverged into two branches; one 
was established at the Hotel de Bourgogne; 
the other, at the Hotel d'argent au Maravs. 

It was at the Hotel de Bourgogne, that the 
immortal Cid of Corneille was first performed: 
it is the first drama performed on the conti- 
nent, which, at this time, is perused with plea- 
sure.—It was so greatly admired, that “ Beau 
comme le Cid,” became an ordinary phrase in 
every civilized nation of Europe. Cardinal 
Richélieu's jealousy of this tragedy, and his 
unsuccessful efforts to lower it in public es 
timation, is one of the few circumstances in 
the life of that terrific minister, which amuse. 

With a translation of what is said by our 
author upon the foundation of the French aca- 
demy, we shall conelude the present article. 

“Cardinal Richélieu, whose energy served 
the vanity, while it seemed only to animate the 
glory of France, and who had raised hiinself 
so high, as to consider France as his patrimo- 
nial property, gave a new direction to its lite- 
rature. While he protected it, he reduced it 
to the most servile dependence upon the court 
He created in France a new literature, as he 
had created in it a new government. Believing 
himself to be a poet. he loved poetry as he loved 
France, because he found his own advantage 
in its aggrandizement. He mixed together 
those sentiments in his soul; and he rewarded 
the poets who loved their country because they 
favoured both his objects. He crowned his 
efforts in favour of the language and litcrature 
of his countr, , by founding the French acade- 
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my; and, whatever were the motives of this 
extraordinary man, one does not go too far in 
calling him the creator of the age of Louis XIV. 
‘At least Napoleon,’ once said too courteous a 
poet, ‘preserves the republic of letters.’ Riché- 


} ; : - 
lieu thought differently; in founding the French | 


academy, he introduced despotism into the 
Belles Lettres. It is, however true, that the 
court did not impose on the forty nembers of 
the academy the obligation of praising or 
blaming what it favoured or discouraged ; but, 
one way or other, it was always contrived, that 


the persons adinitted into this protected body, | 


should have the same taste and opinions as the 
persons in power. The court paid them, and 
they obtained their admission in the academy 
in consequence of the influence of the court.— 
Still, the academy did much for the improve- 
ment of the French language. Ina short time. 
it acquired that precision which rendered it 
equally proper for works on the exact sciences ; 
for political treatises, and for the most refined 
reflections ; so much was this the case, that, in 
a short time it became the universal language 
of Europe.” 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE MINISTER'S BEAT. 


I was once a sportsman !—The grouse upon 


a thousand hills have sealed the truth of my | 


assertion with their blood; and did the ghosts 
of partridges ever “ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon,” the air for miles round \—— would be 
blackened with the shades of my victiins. It 


is true, | am now by way of disdaining (some- 
what after the manner of the fox who disliked 
grapes) the rude and boisterous sports of the 
field; yet, with autumn, never fails to revive 
some relic of the slumbering propensity ; 


“Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


Within these two days I have taken down, | . 
: | tality. 


examined, and shouldered my two guns, long 


the envy and admiration of the happy boys for | 
whom, at a riper age, they are destined, and | 


have satisfied myself that the lightest is a bur- | ; 
; | with all who needed it; and “ how to suffer 


den which my feeble arm refuses—even were 
it steady enough to take successful aim at an 
elephant. 7 
enlargement and painful acuteness in my or- 


gans of destructiveness; although my ignorant | 


old housekeeper says it is only the ear-ach, and 


h ri thick ight-cap; in short, I | : ; : 
wed prerewtes~ “chee paren. sede Aaa | useful orbit by the practical good sense of his 


have internal as well as external evidence that 
the sporting season has arrived, and | found 
myself, on waking last Saturday, instinctively 
waistling ,— 
“ And a-hunting we will go.” 
But where can a valetudinarian on his pony 


safely take his pastime on a murderous first of | 


September? I could not ride through the fields 


without spoiling sport for others, nor through | 


hedge-row lanes, without danger of getting a 
random shot myself; so the high road became 
my only resource, and a very sad one it is, as 
every lover of shade, and hater of dust, can 
testify. 

One advantage, however, it had over more 


privileged haunts; it held out hopes of a com- | 





I have felt all last week a sensible | 





panion ; and, strange to say, ey long habit 
has made solitude, in every other form, not only 
tolerable, but delightful, | never could bear 
riding alone. The man who gallops in pursuit 
of pleasure or of business can afford to do so; 
he has excitement within to spur him on, and 
grudges even the casual encounter with a less 
rapid traveller. But he who, with nerves un- 
strung, and limbs enfeebled, finds himself re- 
strained within the precincts of an amble, with 
uo stimulus save duty, and no object save 
health, (if health his negative state of existence 
can be called,) is much indebted to the brother 
pilgrim who beguiles with social chat the te- 
dium of the way. 

Last Saturday was just such a cloudless, 
windless, faultlessly monotonous sort of a day 
as the first of September, as it affects the hap- 
piness of thousands of his Majesty's subjects, 
ought to be; such aday as disposed Dumple 
to full asleep on his legs, and as would have 
made me intallibly follow his example, but for 
the incessant popping (resembling in more 
ways than one a regiment at field practice) 
which was kept up all around me, and but for 
my rencontre about a mile from home with 
the worthy minister of the parish, just return- 
ed from a six weeks’ tour, of very unwonted re- 
creation, in a distant part of the country. 

Our meeting was a very joyful and cordial 


| one; for among the many who, in our privi- 


leged land, teed with no hireling measure of 
zeal and tenderness the flocks whom they love 
as their own soul, Mr. Monteith even shone 
conspicuous. I never saw simplicity in love- 
lier union with energy than in his pure and 
primitive character. The innocence of the 
dove was in all his own intercourse with the 
world; the wisdom and vigilance of the serpent 
he kept for the concerns of his parishioners, to 
whom his word was law, and his counsel the 
voice of inspiration. He preached nothing 
that he did not practise, as far as consistent en- 
deavours and higher aid, can carry frail mor- 
If his standard of virtue seemed awful 
in the pulpit, his example made it every where 
else easy and alluring. He taught his people 
“how to abound,” by sharing his scanty stipend 


loss,” by burying four promising children with 
the sorrow that is akin to hope. 

His mind, embued with all the higher ele- 
ments of poetry and romance, would have soar- 
ed often “ beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” 
had it not been retained in its humble but more 


twenty years’ helpmate, and the practical du- 
ties of his beloved vocation. The latent fire of 
imagination, tempered as it was by judgment, 
and sobered by experience, would, however, 
sometimes break forth; and when, in the very 
spirit of him who was caught up into the third 
heaven, Monteith sought to draw his hearers 
thither, fancy lent him imagery whose fount 
was evidently not of this world. He spoke of 
a better world with the familiarity of a deni- 
zen, and the longings of an absentee; with all 
the feelings, in short, of a sojourner, but nei- 
ther an unwilling nor impatient one, among the 
sing scenes of earth. In these, indeed, few 
found such vivid, because few such unalloyed 
enjoyment. He never expected fromy them 
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what they could not yield ; 
for his soul's nurture in the fading flowers of 
time ; but tempered with their perishable pro- 
duce a fleeting edifice of earthly comfort, which 
he might store at leisure with the incorruptible 
manna of the skies. No man was more easily 
amused—“ pleased with a feather, tickled with 
astraw.” And why ?—just because he knew and 
felt them to be straws and feathers all the while. 
In short, with old and young, with grave and 
gay, with saint and sinner, Mr. Monteith was an | 
universal favourite. His worth was so genuine, 
his piety so unaffected, his cheerfulness so con- 
tagious, and his gravity so interesting, that 
never saw him enter a room without a cordial 
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‘And the crops, Mr. Francis,” continued he, 
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eye as she told it me,) ‘ your ¢ 
er ripe than there came more 
harvest-rig than would have 
the parish. They came unb 
They cut vour corn wit houts of 
joy - and when I forced upon them the ale they 
would hardly they drank your health 
and happy return, till | could searce find voice 
to thank them. John Wilson the elder has 
dressed your turnips, and a’ the lasses in the 
parish hoed your potatoes; and as for fish, 
Watty Garthtine swore if the Provost o’ Edin- 
burgh should want haddies, the Manse should 
aye be weel supplied Is it not a blessed 
thing, Mr. Francis,” asked the worthy minis- 
ter, kindling as he spoke, “ to have one’s po 
services thus appreciated, and return thus 
among one’s own people?” 

“It is more blessed still to give than to re- 
in his own strain; “ and, 


li songs and s 


acct pt. 


ceive,” answered I, 
repay as they may, these good folks must ever 
remain your debtors.” 

This, however sincerely and quietly spoken, 
was enough to bring a blush over his modest 
countenance. “Iam just about,” said he,“ re- 
quiting the courtesy of my friends of all ranks, 
in the coin they like best, viz. a round of 
friendly visits; and as far as our roads lic to- 





he never sought | 
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gether, you will perhaps go with me. You are 
but most o. 
my calls will be where forms are unknown, and 
etiquette dispensed with.” 

I am indeed a bad visiter, which, in the or. 
dinary acceptation of the term, means no visiter 
at all; but Some the temptation of seeing my 
worthy friend's reception, and a hope of coming 
in for a share at least of the cordial welcome 


| he was sure to call forth, overcame my scru 


ples; especially as in cottages and farm-stead 
ings there is generally something te be learned 
even during a morning call; some trait of un 
sophisticated nature to be smiled at, or some 
sturdy lesson of practical wisdom to be trea 
sured for future use. 

We had not ridden far when my companion 
turning up a pretty rough cart-road, leading to 
a large farm-house on the right, said, with an 
arch smile, “1 Jove what our superstitious fore 
fathers would estevin a lucky beginning even 
to a morning's ride, and am glad ours com 
mences with a wedding visit. Peter Bandster 
has taken a wife in my absence, and | must go 
and call him to account, for defrauding me of 
the ploy. Have you heard any thing, Mr 
vata, about the bride?” 

More than | could wish, thinks I te myself 
for my old duenna, who indemnities he srself for 
my lack of hospitality, by assiduous frequenta 
tion of all marriages, christenings and gossip 
ings abroad, had deaved me for the last three 
weeks with philippies about this unlue “ky wed 
ding. The fol lly of Veter in marrying above 
his own line ; the ignorance of the bride, who 
knew lint-yarn from tow, or bear from 

her unparconss ile accomplishments of 
purses and playing on the spinnet , 
above all, her pl lated candlesticks, flounced 
gown, and fashionable bounet, had furnished 
Ilannah with inexhaustible matter for that 
exercise of the tongue which the Scots call 
rhyming,” and the English “ringing the 
changes ;' to which as to all other noises, cus- 
tom can alone render one insensible. 

| had no mind to damp the minister’s bene 
volent feelings towards the couple, and content 
ed myself with answering, that I heard the 
bride was both bonny and braw. The good 
man shook his head. “ We have an old pro 
and a true one, ‘a bonne 
bride is sune buskit ;’ but | have known gawdy 
butterflies cast their painted wings, and be 
come excellent housewives in the end 

‘But there Peter—no very blithe 
bridegroom methinks!” said I, as my eye rest 
ed on the tall and usually jolly young farmer 
musing disconsolately in his cattle-yard over 
what appeared to be the body of a dead 
cow. He started on seeing the minister, as 
ashamed of his sorrow or its cause, and came 
forward to meet us, struggling to adapt his 
countenance a little better to his circumstances 

‘Well, Peter!” said the minister, frankly 
e xtendin: ¢ his hand, “and so I am to wish you 
joy! I thought when I gave you your name 
five-and-twenty years ago, if it pleased God te 
spare me, to have given you your helpmate 
also; but what signifies it by whom the knot 1s 
tied, if true love and the blessing of God go 
with it? Nay, never hang your head, Peter; 
but tell me before we beat up the young gude 
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wife's quarters, what you were leaning over so 
wae-like when we rode forward.” 

“ Odd, sir!” eried Peter, reddening up, “ it 
wasna the value o’ the beast, though she was 
ihe best cow in my mother's byre; but the way 
| lost her, that pat me a wee out o’ tune. My 
Jessie (for | maunna ca’ her gudewife, it seems, 
nor mistress neither.) is an il guide o’kye, ay, 
and what’s waur o' lasses. We had a tea- 
drinking last night, nae doubt, as new-married 
folk should; and what for no ?—Il'se warrant 
my mither had them too in her daft days. 
Bat she didna keep the house asteer the haill 
night wi’ fiddles and dancin,’ and it neither 
uew-year nor handsel-Mononday, nor she didna 
lie in her bed till aught or nine o'clock, as my 
Jess does, na, nor yet r 

“ But what has all this to do with the loss of 
your cow, Peter ?” 

‘Ower muckle, sir, ower muckle. The 
asses and lads likeit reels as weel as their mis- 
tress, and whiskey a hantle better. They a’ 
seepit in, and mysell among the lave. Nae 
mortal ever lookit the airt that puir Blue Bell 
was in, and her at the very calving: and this 
morning, when the byre-door was opened, she 
vas lying stiff and stark, wi’ a dead calf beside 
er. It’s no the cow, sir, (though it was but 
the last market I had the offer o’ fifteen pund 
for her.) it’s the thought that she was sae sair 
faeworded amang me, and my Jess, and her 
tawpies o' lasses.” 

“Come, come, Peter,” said the good minister, 

You seem to have been as much to blame as 
the rest; and as for your young town bride, 
she maun crecp, as the auld wives say, before 
he can gang. Country thrift can no more be 
earnt in a day than town breeding; and of 
that your wife, they say, has her share.” 

‘Ower muckle may be,” was the half-mut- 
tered reply, as he marshalled us into the house 
The ben end of the old-fashioned farm-house, 
which, during the primitive sway of Peter's 
mother, had exhibited the usual decorations of 
an amrte, a clock and a pair of press-beds, with 
iclean swept ingle, and carefully sanded floor, 
ad undergone a metamorphosis not less violent 
than some of Ovid's or Harlequin’s. The 
amrie had given place to a satin-wood work- 
lable, the clock to a mirror, and the press-beds 
whose removal no one could regret) to that ob- 
ect of Hannah's direct vituperations, the piano- 
forte; while the fire-place revelled in all the 
summer Inxury of elaborately twisted shavings, 
und the once sanded tloor was covered with an 
ilready soiled and faded carpet, to whose deli- 
cate colours, Peter, fresh from the clay fur- 
ows, and his two sheep-dogs dripping from 
the pond, had nearly proved equally fatal. 

In this sanctum sanctorum sat the really 
pretty bride, in all the dignity of outraged feel- 
ing which ignorance of life, and a lavish peru- 
al of romances could inspire, on witnessing 
the first cloud on her usually good natured 
husband’s brow. She hastily cleared up her 
tufled looks, gave the minister a cordial, 
hough somewhat affected welcome, and drop- 
ed me a curtsy which twenty years’ rustication 
enabled me very inadequately to return. 

The good pastor bent on this new lamb of 
lis fold a benignant yet sé arching glance, and 
seemed watching where, 








amid the fluent small | 


talk which succeeded, he might edge in a 
word of playful yet serious import to the hap- 
piness of the youthful pair. The bride was 
stretching forth her hand with all the dignity 
of her new station, to ring the bell for cake and 
wine, when Peter, (whose spleen was evident- 
ly waiting for a vent,) hastily starting up, 
cried out, “ Mistress! if ye’re ower grand to 
serve the minister yoursell, there's ane ‘ll be 
proud to do’t. There shall nae quean fill a 
glass for him in this house while it ca’s me 
master. My mither wad hae served him on 
her bended knees, gin he wad hae let her ; and 
ye think it ower muckle to bring ben the bridal 
bread to him! Oh, Jess, Jess! I canna awa’ 
wi’ your town ways and town airs!” 

The bride coloured and pouted; but there 
gathered a large drop in her eye, and the pas- 
tor hailed it as an earnest of future concession. 
Ile took her hand kindly, and put it into Peter's 
not reluctant one —* Spring showers make 
May flowers,” my dear lassie, says the old pro- 
verb, and | trust out o’ these little clouds will 
spring your future happiness. You, Jessy, 
have chosen an honest, worthy, kind-hearted, 
country husband, whose love will be well worth 
the sacrifice of a few second-hand graces—And 
you, Peter, have taken for better and for worse, 
a lassie, in whose eye, in spite of foreign airs, I 
read a heart to be won by kindness. Bear, and 
forbear, my dear bairns—let each be apter to 
yield than the other to exact. You are both 
travelling to a better country—‘ See that ye 
fall not out by the way. 

The bride by this time was sobbing, and 
Peter’s stout heart evidently softened. So 
leaving the pair to seal their reconciliation in 
this favourable mood, the good minister and | 
mounted our horses, and rode off without far- 
ther parley. 

We were just turning the corner of the lane 
to regain the high road, when a woman from a 
cottage in an adjoining field, came running to 
intercept us. There was in her look a wildness 
bordering on distraction, but it was evidently 
of no painful kind. She seemed like one not 
recovered from the first shock of some delight- 
ful surprise, too much for the frail fabric of 
mortality to bear without tottering to its very 
foundations. ‘The minister checked his horse, 
whose bridle she grasped convulsively, pant- 
ing partly from fatigue, and more from emo- 
tion, endeavouring, but vainly, to give utter- 
ance to the tidings with which her bosom la- 
boured. Twice she looked up, shook her head, 
and was silent ; then with a strong effort fal- 
tered out, ‘“ He's come back! the Lord be 
praised for it !"— 

“ Who is come back, Jenny ?” said the pas- 
tor, in the deepest tone of sympathy,—* Is it 
little Andrew ye mean ?” 

“ Andrew!!!" echoed the matron, with an 
expression of contempt, which at any other 
time this favourite grand-child would have 
been very far from calling forth,—“ Andrew!!! 
Andrew's father, I mean my ain first-born son, 
Jamie, that ] wore mournings for till they would 
wear nae longer, and thought lying fitty fath- 


} oms down in solid ice, in yon wild place Green- 


land, or torn to pieces wi’ savage bears, like the 
mocking bairns in Scripture—He's yonder!” 
said she wildly pointing to the honse; “ he's 
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yonder living, and living like; and o’ gin ye | 
wad corhe, and maybe speak a word in season | 
to us, we might be better able to praise the | 
Lord, as is his due.” 

We turned our horses’ heads, and followed 
her, as she ran, or rather flew, towards the 
cottage with the instinct of some animal long 
separated from its offspring. The little boy 
before mentioned, ran out to hold our horses, 
and whispered as the minister stooped to stroke 
his head, “ Daddy’s come hame frae the sea.” 

The scene within the cottage battles descrip- 
tion. The old mother, exhausted with her 
exertion, had sunk down beside her son, on 
the edge of the bed on which he was sitting, 
where his blind and bed-rid father lay, and 
clasped his withered hands in speechless 
prayer. His lips continued to move, uncon- 
acious of our presence, and ever and anon he 
stretched forth a feeble arm to ascertain the 
actual vicinity of his long-mourned son. On 
a low stool, before the once gay and handsome, 
but now frost-nipt and hunger-worn mariner, 
sat his young wite, her hand firmly clasped in 
his, her fixed eye riveted on his countenance, 
giving no other sign of life than a convulsive 
pressure of the former, or a big drop descend- 
ing unwiped from the latter; while her unem- 
ployed hand was plucking quite mechanically 
the badge of widowhood from her duffle cloak, 
which (having just reached home as her hus- 
band knocked at his father’s door) was yet 
lying across her knee. ‘ 

The poor sailor gazed on all around him with | 
somewhat of a bewildered air, but most of all 
upon a rosy creature between his knees, of 
about a year and half old, born just after his 
departure, and who had only learned the sad 
word “‘ Daddy,” from the childish prattle of his 
older brother Andrew, and his sisters. Of these, 
one had been surnmoned, wild and barelegged, 
from the herding, the other meek and modest 
from the village school. The former, idle and 
intractable, half shrunk in fear of her returned 
parent's well remembered strictness; the other, 
too young not to have forgotten his person, 
only wondered whether this was the Father in 
Heaven of whom she had heard so often. She 
did not think it could be so, for there was no 
grief or trouble there, and this father looked 
as if he had seen much of both 

Such was the group to whose emotions, al- 
most too much for human nature, our entrance 
gave a turn. —* Jamie,” said the good pastor, 
(gently pressing the still united hands of the 
mariner, and his faithful Annie,) “ You are 
welcome back from the gates of death and 
the perils of the deep. Wel’ is it said, that 


they who go down to the sea in sh 


1+) 
att 


tne se 
more of the wonders of the Lor wn 
men; but it was not from storm and 
alone that you have been delivered 
famine, want and nakedness—wild beasts 
devour, and darkness to disimay,——these have 
been around your dreary path—but He that 
was with you, was mightier than all that were 
against you: and you are returned a living 
man to tell the wondrous tale. Let us praise 
the Lord, my friends, for his goodness, and his 
wonderful works to the children of men.”—We 
all knelt down and joined in the brief but fer- 


vent prayer that followed The str er 
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heartfelt sigh of a mingled with the 
pastor’s pious orisons, with the feeble accents 
of decrepitude, the lisp of wondering childhood, 
the soul-felt piety of rescued manhood, and 
the deep, unutterable gratitude of a wife and 
mother’s heart! 

For such high-wrought emotions prayer is 
the only adequate channel. They found vent 
in it, and were calmed and subdued to the 
level of ordinary intercourse. The minister 
kindly addressed Jamie, and drew forth, by 
his judicious questions, the leading features 
of that marvellous history of peril and priva- 
tions, endured by the crew of a Greenland 
ship detained a winter on the ice, with which 
all are now familiar, but of which a Parry or 
a Franklin can perhaps alone appreciate the 
horrors. They were related with a simplicity 
that did them ample justice. 

‘Il never despaired, sir,” said the hardy 
Scotsman; “we were young and stout. Pro. 
vidence, aye, when at the warst, did us some 
gude turh, and this kept up our hearts. We 
had mostly a’ wives or mitbers at hame, and 
ken't that prayers wadna be wanting for oar 
safety ; and little as men may think o’ them 
on land, or even atseaona prosperous voyage, 


| —a winter at the Pole makes prayers precious 


We had little to do but sleep; and oh, the 
nights were lang! | was aye a great dreamer 
and ye maunna be angry, sir, (to the minister 
the seeing Annie and the bairns amaist ilka 
time [ lay down, and aye braw and buskit, did 
mair to keep up my hopes than a’ the rest. | 


| never could see wee Jamie, though,” said he, 


smiling, and kissing the child on his knee; 
“ | saw a cradle wee! enough, but the faceo 
the bit creature in't I never could mak’ out, 
and it vexed me; for whiles I thought my babe 
was dead, and whiles I feared it had never been 
born ; but God be praised he's here, and no that 
unlike mysell, neither.” 

*“ Annie!” said the minister, gently loosing 
her renewed grasp of Jamie's hand, “ you are 
forgetting your duty as a gudewife—we maun 
drink to Jamie's health and happiness ere we 
go—we'll steal a glass or two out of old An- 
drew's cordial bottle; a drop of this day's joy 
will be better to him than it a’.” 

“ Atweel, that’s true,” said the old father, 
with a distinctness of utterance, and acute- 
ness of hearing, he had not manifested for 
many months. The bottle was brought, the 
health of the day went round; I shook the 
weather-beaten sailor warmly by the hand. 
and begging leave to come and hear more ol 
his story at a fitter season, followed the minis 
ter to the door 

* Andrew,” said he, giving the little patien! 
equerry a bright new sixpence; “tell your 
daddy | gave you this for being a dutiful son 
to your mother when he was at the sea.” The 
child's eye glistened as he ran in to execute 
the welcome command, and we rode off, ow 
hearts too full for much communication. 

The day was advancing. These two scenes 
had encroached deeply on the privileged hours 
for visiting, and the minister, partly to tur 
the account of our thoughts into a less ag! 
tating channel, partly to balance the delights 
of the last hour with their due counterpoise ° 


ov, en@rescted the propriety of rong next © 
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pay at the house of his patron, the laird of the 
parish, the visit of duty and ceremony, which 
his late return, and a domestic afiliction in the 
family, rendered indispensable. There were 
reasons Which made my going equally proper 
and disagreeable ; and formal calls being among 
the many evils which are lightened by partici- 
pation. | gladly availed myself of the shelter 
of the minister's name and company. 

Mr. Morison, of Castle Morison, was one 
of those spoiled children of fortune, whom in 
her cruel kindness she renders miserable. He 
nad never known contradiction, and a straw 
across his path made him chafe like a resisted 
torrent; he had never known sorrow, and was, 
consequently, but half acquainted with joy ; 
he was a stranger to compassion, and, conse- 
quently, himself an object of pity to all who 
could allow for the force of early education in 
searing and hardening the human heart. He 
had, as a boy, inade his mother tremble; it is 
little to be wondered that in manhood he was 
the tyrant of his wife and children. Mrs. Mo- 
rison's spirit, originally gentle, was soon bro- 
ken, apd if herhpart was not equally so. it was 
mecange'stie learned reluctantly to: despise her 
tyrash, end: found compensation if the double 
portion of affection bestowed om her by her 
son and daughters. For the latter, Mr. Mo- 
rison manifested only contempt. There was 
not a horse in his stable, nor a dog in his ken- 
nel, which did not engross more of his atten- 





tion; but like the foxes and hares which it 
was the business of these favourite animals to 
hunt down, girls could be made to ailord no | 
bad sport in a rainy day. It was no wonder, 
that with them fear usurped the place of re- 
verence for such a parent. If they did not 
hate him, they were indebted to their mother’s | 
piety and their own sweet dispositions; and if 
they neither hated nor envied their only bro 
ther, it was not the fault of him, who, by inju- 
dicions distinctions and blind indulgence, latd 
the foundation for envy and all uncharitable- 
ness in their youthful bosoms. In that of his | 
favourite they had tie usual effect of gene- 
rating self-will and rebellion; and while Jane 
and Agnes, well knowing nothing they did 
would be thought right, rarely erred from the 
path of duty, Edmund, aware that he could 
searee do wrong, took care his privileges | 
should not rust for want of exercise 

But though suffered in all minor matters to 
follow the dictates of caprice, to langh at his 
tutor, lame the horse, and break rules (to ail 
others these of the Medes and Persians) with 
impunity, he found himself suddenly reined | 
up in his headlong career by an equally capri 
cious parent, precisely at the period when rv 
straint was nearly forgotten, and pecu ] 
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sympathy of the world, and the clamours of 
his companions, told his father he had changed 
his mind, and was going to India with a near 
relation, about to proceed to Bombay in a high 
official character. 

Morison had a peeuliar prejudice against the 
East, and a personal pique towards the cousin 
to whose patronage Edmund had betaken him- 
self. [lis rage was as boundless as his former 
partiality, and the only consolation his poor 
wife felt when her darling son left his father’s 
house, alike impenitent and unblest, was, that 
her boy's disposition was originally good, and 
wonld probably recover the ascendant; and 
that it was out of the power of her husband to 
make his son a beggar as well as an exile. 
The estate was strictly entailed, and the 
knowledge of this, while it embittered Mori- 
son's sense of his son’s disobedience, no doubt 
strengthened the feeling of independence so 
natural to headstrong youth. 

While Morison was perverting legal inge- 
nuity, in vain hopes of being able to disinherit 
his refractory heir, his unnatural schemes 
were anticipated by a mightier agent. An 
epidemic fever carried off in one short month, 
(about two years after his quitting England,) 
the unreconciled, but no longer unconciliatory 
exile, and his young and beautiful bride, the 
daughter of his patron, his union with whom 
had been construed, by the causeless antipa- 
thy of his father, into a fresh cause of indigna- 
tion. Death, whose cold hand loosens this 
world’s grasp, and whose deep voice stills this 
world’s strife, only tightens the bonds of na- 


| ture, and teaches the stormiest spirits to part 


in peace. YE.dmund lived to write to his father 


| a tew lines of undissembled and unconditional 


penitence; toown, that if the path of duty had 
been rugged, he had in vain sought happiness 
beyond it, and to entreat that the place he had 
forfeited in his father’s favour might be trans- 
ferred to his unoflending child. 

All this had been conveyed to Mr. Mon- 
teith and myself by the voice of rumour some 
days before, and we had been more shocked 


| than surprised to learn that Morison’s resent- 
| iment had survived its object, and that he dis 
| claimed all intention of ever seeing or receiv- 


ing the infant boy who, it was gall to him to 
reflect, must inherit his estate. Mrs. Morison 
had exerted, to soften his hard heart, all the 
Her ten- 
der soul yearned towards her Edmund's child ; 
and sometimes the thought of seeking a sepa- 
ration, and devoting herself to rear it, crossed 
her despairing mind. But her daughters were 

» still more powerful to her unhappy home. 
i leave them, unprotected, to 
ts, nor conscientiously advise their 

however unworthy ; 
paler and sadder inmate 


on af ene 
a | 


. subdued-looking daughters shud- 
‘ passed the long-locked doors of 

‘rs nursery and school-room 
accounts of young Morison's death had 
the good pastor's departure, and 
with feelings of equal sympathy towards 
nale part of the family, and sorrow for the 


ean , : 
| unchristian frame of tts head, that he prepared 


for our present visit 


> "y" 
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As we rode up theold 
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straight avenue, | perceived a post-chaise at the 
door, and instead of shrinking from this pro- 
bable accession of strangers, felt that any ad 
dition to the usually constrained and gloomy 
family circle must be a relief. On reaching the 
door, we were struck with a very unusual ap- 
pendage to the dusty and trave!-stained vehicle, 
inthe shape of an ancient, venerable-looking 
Asiatic, in the dress of his country, beneath 
whose ample muslin folds he might easily have 
been mistaken for an old tema! i cha- 
racter which, in all its skill and tenderness, 
was amply sustained by this faithful and at- 
tached Oriental His broken Enelish, and 
passionate excited attention, 
already awakened by the singularity of his 
costume and appearance ; 
to him, the big tears which rolle« 
sallow and = turrowed 
called forth our syu 
than words, his forcible exclusion 
splendid mansion which reluct 
mitted within its precinets the child dearer to 
him than country and kindred! 

Our visit (had it borne less of a pastoral cha- 
racter) had all the appearance of being very 
ill tumed. There were servants running to 
and fro in the hall, and loud voices in the 
dining-reom ; and, from a little parlour on one 
side of the front door. issued feimale sobs, min- 
gied with infant wailings. inan unknown dialect 

“Thank God whispered the iminister, 
“the bairn is fairly in the house. Providence 
and nature will surely do the rest 

It was not a time to intrude abruptly, so we 
sent in our names to Mr. Morison, and during 
our pretty long detention on horseback, could 
not avoid seeing in at the open window of the 
parlour before-mentioned, a scene which it 
grieved us to think was only witnessed by 
ourselves 

Mrs. Morrison was sitting in a chair, (on 
which she had evidently sunk down powerless.) 
with her son's orphan boy on her knee, the 
bright dark eves of the little wild unearthly- 
looking creature fixed in steadfast gaze on her 
yale matronly countenance. * Noecry, Mamma 
Fenglise, said the child, as her big tears rolled 
unheeded on his bosom—*“ Billy Edmund will 
be weelly weelly good His yo mgest aunt, 
whose keen and long-repressed feelings found 
vent in sobs ot mingled joy and agony, was co- 
vering his little hands with showers of kisses, 
while the elder (his father's favourite sister 
was comparing behind him the sieh dark locks 
that clustered in his neck, with the locket 
which, since Edmund's departure, had dwelt 
next her heart 

A message from the laird summoned us from 
this affecting sight, and, amid the pathetic in 
treaties of the old Oriental, that we would re- 
store his nursling, we proceeded to the dining- 
room, made aware of our approach to it by the 
still storming, though halt-suppressed impre- 
cations of its heard-hearted master. He was 
pacing in stern and moody agitation through 
the spacious apartment. 
evidently extorted, and his face (to use a 
strong scripture expression) set as a flint 
against the voice of remonstrance and ex- 
hortation, for which he was evidently pre 
pared. My skilful coadjutor went quite ano- 
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ther way to work. “ Mr. Morison,’ said he, 
apparently unconscious of the poor man's 
pitiable state of mind, “I came to condole, 
but I find it is my lot to congratulate. The 
Lord hath taken away with the one hand, bat 
it has been to give with the other. His bless 
ing be with you and your son's son, whom he 
hath sent to be the staff and comfort of your 
aye This was said with his usual benign 
frankness, and the hard heart, whieh would 
have silenced admonition and scorned reproof, 
searce knew how to repulse the voice of Chris 
tian congratulation. Ile walked about, mut 
tering to himself—“ No son of mine—bad 
breed! Let him go to those who taught his 
father disobedience, and his mother artifice '- 
any where the y please ; there is no room for 
him here 

r¢ Have you sern yot 
Morison 


daunted by the cont 


w grandchild vet, Mr 
the nothing 
sued obduracy of the prond 


resumed nunister, 
laird. “ Let me have the joy of putting him 
into your arms. You must expect to be a good 
t little fellow, there isa 


deal overcome : swe 


strong likeness 
the father’s recoiled as 
from an adder, when worthy Mr. Monteith 
rrht to draw lam 
faintly resisting, to 
A shrill ery of infant 
agony rose from the parlour as we crossed the 
hall, and Nature 
stronger contrast than presented itself betwee 
the cruel 


passed across 
i 


hard frame, and he 


gently grasp 
still sullen, though more 


wards the other roo 
never perhaps exhibited 1 


old man, struggling to escape trom 
vrandehild, and the faithfal 
ancient domestic shrieking wildly to be admit 

ted into it. : 
As I threw open the door for the entrance 
of the former, little infant 
privet 


promises of good 


the presence of lits 


Edmund, whose 
behaviour had 
way betore the continued society of strangers, 


soon 


was stamping in all the impotence of baby 
rage, (and in this unhallowed mood too faitht 
aminiature of both father and grandfather,) 
and calling loudly for the old. Oriental. With 
the first glance at the door hia exclamation 
redoubled We beyan to tear the worst etlect 
from this abrupt introduefien; but no soone: 
had the beautital boy (beantiful even in pas 
sion) cast a second bewildered glance on his 
still erect and handseme grandtfather, than 
clapping his little hands, and calling out, “ My 
Bombay Papa!” he flew into his arms! 

The servants, concluding the interdict re 
moved by their master’s entrance into the 
apartinent, had ceased to obstruct the effortsot 
the old Hindoo to fly to his precious charge; 
and while the astonished and tairly overwhelm 
ed Morison’s neck was encircled by the infant 
grasp of his son's orphan boy, his knees were 
suddenly embraced by that son’s devoted and 
grey-haired domestic. 

One arm of little Edaiund was instantly loo 
sened from his grandfather's shoulder, and 
passed round the neck of the faithful old On 
ental, who kissed alternately the little cherub 
hand of his nursling, and the hitherto iron one 
of the proud laird. It softened, and the haré 
heart with it! It was long since love, pure 
unsophisticated love, and spontaneous reve 
rence, had been Morison’s portion, and thes 
were proportionally sweet. He buried his face 
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in his grandson's clustering ringlets. We 
heard a groan deep as when rocks are rending, 


and the earth heaves with long pent-up fires. | 


it was wildly mingling with childish laughter 
and hysteric bursts of female tenderness, as 


stealing cautiously and unheeded from the | 


spot, we mounted our horses and rode away. 
God be praised!” said the minister, with a 


deep-drawn sigh, when, emerging from the | 


gloomy avenue, the 
beaten track. 


dispensations, 


we regained 


Mr. Francis—we have seen 


cheerful | 
“This has been a day of strange | 
| him sie an ill turn! 


much together to make us wonder at the ways | 


of Providence, to soften, and | hope improve 
our hearts. But, after such solemn scenes, 
wine, and yours | doubt not, also requires 


something to cheer and lighten it; and | am | 
hound where, if the sight of virtuous happiness | 


can do it, | am sure to succeed. 
persuade you to be my companion a little 


Do let me | 


lnger, and close this day's visitation at the | 


hunble board of, I'l venture to say, the hap- 
piest couple in Scotland. I am engaged to 
christen the first-born of honest Willie Mel- 
dram and his bonny 
course, after the ceremony. Mrs. Monteith 
and the bairns will be there to meet me; and, 
as my friend, you'll be welcome as the flower 
in May.” 

After some slight scruples about intruding 
on this scene of domestic enjoyment, easily 
overruled by the hearty assurances of the di- 
vine, and my own natural relish for humble 


life. we marched towards the farm-house of 


Blinkbonnie; and during our short ride, the 
minister gave me, in a few words, the history 
of its inmates 

“1 dont know, Mr. Francis, if you remember 
abonny orphan lassie, called Helen Ormiston, 
whom my wife took, some years back, into the 
family, to assist her in the care of the bairns. 
Helen was come of no ungentle kin; but po- 
verty had set down heavily on her father and 
mother, and sunk them mto an early grave ; 
and it was a God-send to poor Helen to get 
service ma house where poverty would be held 
no reproach to her It ye ever saw the crea- 
ture, ye wadna easily forget her. Many bon- 
nier, blither lasses are to be seen daily ; but 
such a look of settled serenity and downcast 
modesty, ye might go far to find. It quite won 
my wife’s heart and mine, and more hearts 
than ours, as I shall tell you presently. As 
for the bairns, they just doated on Helen, and 
she on them; and my poor youngest, that is 
now with God, during all her long, long de- 
clme, was little, if ever, off her knee. No 
wonder then that Helen grew pale and thin, 
ate little, and slept less. | first set it down to 
anxiety, and, when the innocent bairn was re- 
and from these no doubt it 
partly arose. But when all was over, and 
when weeks had passed away—when even my 
poor wife dried her mother’s tears, and I could 
say, “ God's will be done,” still Helen grew 
paler and thinner, and refused to be comfort- 
ed; so | saw there was more in it than ap- 
peared, and I bade her open her heart to me; 
and open it she did, with a flood of tears that 
would have melted a stone. 

“* Sir” said she,‘ 1 maun go away. | think 
tt will kill me to leave you and Mrs. Monteith, 


leased, to grief; 


Helen, and to dine, of 


| something to be dune about the kye. 
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and the dear bairns in the nursery, and wee 
Jeanie’s grave in the kirk-yard; but stay I 
canna, and J will tell you why. It is months, 
ay, amaist years, since Willie Meldrum, auld 
Blinkbonnie’s son, fell in fancy wi’ me, and a 
sair, sair heart I may say | have had ever 
sinsyne. His auld hard father, they tell me, 
swears (wi sic oaths as wad gar ye grew to 
hear them) that he will cut him off wi’ a shil- 
ling if ever he thinks of me; and oh! it wad 
be a puir return for the lad’s kindness to do 
So I maun away out of 
the country, till the auld man dies, or Willie 
taks a wife to his mind; for I've seen ower 
muckle o’ poverty, Mr. Monteith, to be the 
cause o't to ony man, though | whiles think it 
wad be naething to me, that’s sae weel used 
till't myself.’ 

“< Helen,” said I, “when did Willie Meldrum 
find opportunities to gain your heart? I never 
saw him in the house in iny life.’ 

«Oh, sir!’ said she, ‘gin I could hae bidden 
in the house, he wad never hae seen me 
either; but | was forced to walk out wi’ the 
bairns, and there was nae place sae quiet and 
out o’ the gate, but Willie was sure to find me 
out. If | gaed down the burn, Willie was aye 
fishing; if 1 gaed up the loan, there was aye 
At the 


| kirk door, Willie was aye at hand to spier for 


your honour, and gie the bairns posies; and 


| after our sair distress, when I was little out for 





mony a day, I couldna slip out ae moonlight 
night, to sit a moment upon Jeanie’s grave, 
but Willie was there like a ghaist aside me, 
and made my very heart loup to my mouth!—’ 

“¢ And do you return his good will, Helen?’ 
said I gravely. 

“<QOh, sir,” said the poor thing, trembling, 
‘I dare na tell youa lie. I tried io be as proud 
and as shy as a lassie should be to ane abune 
her degree, and that might do sae muckle bet 
ter, puir fallow! J tried to look anither gate 
when I saw him, and mak’ myself deaf when 
he spoke o' his love; but oh! his words were 
sae true and kindly, that | doubt mine were 
nae aye sae short and saucy as they suld hae 
been. It’s hard for a tocherless, fatherless 
lassie, to be cauldrife to the lad that wad tak’ 
her to his heart and hame; but oh! it wad be 
harder still, if she was to requite him wi’ a fa- 
ther’s curse! It’s ill eneuch to hae nae pa- 


| rents o’ my ain, without makin’ mischief wi’ 


ither folk’s. The auld man gets dourer and 
dourer ilka day, and the young ane dafter and 
dafter—sae ye maun just send me aff the coun- 
try to some decent service, till Willie's a free 
man or a bridegroom ” 

“ «My dear Helen,’ said I, ‘ you are a good 
upright girl, and I will forward your honest in- 
tentions. If it be God's will that Willie and 
you come together, the hearts of men are in 
His hand. If otherwise, yours will never at 
least reproach you with bringing ruin on your 
lover's head.’ 

“So I sent Helen, Mr. Francis, to my bro- 
ther’s in the south country, where she proved 
as great a blessing, and as chief a favourite as 
she had been with us. T saw her some months 
afterwards; and though her bloom had not re 
turned, she was tranquil and contented, as one 
who has cast her lot into the lap of Heaven 
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* Well, to make a long story short, Willie, 
though he was unreasonable enough, good, 
worthy lad as he is, to take in dudgeon Helen's 
going away, (though he might have guessed it 
was all for his good,) was too proud, or too con- 
stant, to say he would give her up, or bind him- 
self never to marry her, as his father insisted 
So the old man, one day, after a violent alter- 
cation, made his will, and lett all his hard-won 
siller to a rich brother in Liverpool, who nei- 
ther wanted nor deserved it. Willie, upon this 
quarrel, had left home very unhappy, and 
stayed away some time; and during his ab- 
sence, old Blinkbonnie was taken extremely 
ill. When he thought himself dying, he sent 
for me, (I had twice called in vain before,) and 
you may be sure I did my best, not to let him 
depart in so unchristian a frame towards his 
only child. I did not deny his right to advise 
his son in the choice of a wife; but I told him 
he might search the world before he found one 
more desirable than Helen, whose beauty and 
sense would secure his son's 
her frugality and sobriety double 
I told him how she had turned a deaf ear to all 
his son's proposals of a clandestine marriage, 
and made herself the sacrifice to his own un- 
just and groundless prejudices. Dying men 
are generally open to conviction; and | got a 
fresh will made in favour of his son. with a full 
consent to his marriage honourably inserted 
among its provisions. This he deposited with 
me, feeling no great confidence in the lawyer 
who had made his previous settlement, and de- 
sired me to produce it when he was gone 


teadiness, and 


his substance 


“It so ws that I was called away toa 
distance before his decease, and did not return 


till some days after the funeral. Willie had 
flown home on hearing of his father’s danger, 
and had the comfort to find him completely 
softened, and to receive from his nearly speech- 
less parent, many a silent demonstration of re- 
turned affection. It was, therefore, a doubly 
severe shock to him, on opening the first will, 
(the only one forthcoming in my absence,) to 
tind himself cut off from every thing, except 
the joint lease of the farm, and instead of five 
thousand pounds, not worth a shilling in the 
world. His first exclamation, I was told, was, 
‘T—t’s hard to get baith scorn and skaith—to 
lose poor Helen and the gear baith. If 1 had 
lost it for her, they might hae ta’en it that 
liket !" 

“ About a week after, | came home and found 
on my table a letter from Helen. She had 
heard of Willie’s misfortune, and in a way the 


most modest and engaging, expressed herself 


ready, if I thought it would still be acceptable, 
to share his poverty and toil with him through 
life. ‘I am weel used to work,’ said she, ‘and, 
but for you, wad hae been weel used to want. 
If Willie will let me bear a share o’ his burden, 
I trust in God we may wrastle through the- 
gither ; and, to tell you the truth,’ added she, 
with her usual honesty, ‘I wad rather things 
were ordered as they are, than that Willie's 
wealth should shame my poverty.’ 

“| put this letter in one pocket, and his fa- 
ther’s will in the other, and walked over to 
Blinkboonie. Willic was working with the 
manly resolution of one whe has no other re 





| Ormist 
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source. I told him I was glad to see him so 
little cast down. 

«¢ Sir,” said he, “I'll no say but I am vexed 
that my father gaed to his grave wi’ a grudge 
against me, the mair sae, as when he squeezed 
my hand on his death-bed I thought a’ was for- 
gotten. But siller is but warld’s gear, and | 
could thole the want o’t, an it had nae been for 
Helen Ormiston, that I hoped to hae gotten to 
share it wi’ me. She may sune do better 
now, wi’ that bonny face and kind heart o 
hers! 

“+ It is indeed a kind heart, Willie,’ answer- 
ed 1; ‘if ever | doubted it, this would have put 
me to shame.’—So saying, I reached him the 
letter, and O that Helen could have seen the 
flush of grateful surprise that crossed his manly 
brow as he read it! It passed away, though, 
quickly, and he said, with a sigh, ‘ Very kind, 
Mr. Monteith, and very like hersell; but | 
canna take advantage o° an auld gude will, 
now that | canna reward it as it deserves.’ 

“*And what if ve could, Willie?’ said I, ‘as 
far, at least, as worldly wealth can requite true 
affection? There is your father's will, made 
when it pleased God to touch his heart, and 
you are as rich a man as you were when Helen 
‘ mn first refused to make you a beggar. 

* Willie was not insensible to this happy 
change in his prospects; but his kind heart 
was chiefly soothed by his father’s altered feel- 
ings; and at the honourable mention of Helen's 
name, he fairly began to greet. 

“The sequel is easily told; but I think the 
jaunt | made to Tweeddale with Willie, to 
bring back Helen Ormiston in triumph, was 
the proudest journey of my life 

“A vear ago I married them at the Manse 
amid much joy, but abundance of tears in the 
nursery. ‘To-day, when, according to an old 
promise, Iam to christen my name-son Charlie, 
[ expect to be fairly deaved with the clamorous 
rejoicings of my young fry, who, I verily be 
lieve. have not slept this week for thinking of 
it. But,” (pulling out his watech,) “it is near 
four o'clock! sad quality hour for Blinkbonnie! 
The hotch-potch will be turned into porridge 
and the how-towdies burnt to sticks, if we dont 
make haste!” 

I wish, my dear reader, you could see the 
farm of Blinkbonnie, lying, as it does, ona 
gently sloping bank, sheltered from the north 
by a wooded crag, or knoll, flanked upon the 
east by a group of venerable ashes, enlivened 
and perfumed on the west by a gay luxuriant 
garden, and open on the south to such a sea- 
view, as none but dwellers on the Frith of 
Forth have any idea of. Last Saturday, it was 
the very beau ideal of rural comfort and sere 
nity. The old trees were reposing, after a 
course of somewhat boisterous weather, in all 
the dignity and silence of years. The crows, 
their usual inhabitants, having gone on their 
Highland excursion, those fantastic interlopers, 
Helen's peacocks, (a present from the children 
at the Manse,) were already preparing for their 
siesta on the topmost boughs. Beneath the 
spreading branches the cows were dreaming 
delightfully, in sweet oblivion of the heats of 
noon. In an adjoining paddock, graceful foals, 
and awkward calves, indulged in their rival 
gambols; while shrieks of joy from behind the 
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garden hedge, told these were not the only 
happy young things in creation. 

" e deposited our horses in a stable, to 
whose comforts they bore testimony by an ap- 
proving neigh, and made our way by a narrow 
path, bordered with sweet-brier and woodbine, 
to the front of the house. Its tall, good look- 
ing young master came hastily to meet us, and 
| would not have given his blushing welcome, 


ud the bashful scrape that accompanied it, | 
for all the most elaborate courtesies of Ches- | 


terfield. 
No sooner were our footsteps heard approach 
mg, than out poured the minister's whole fa- 


mily from the little honeysuckled porch, with | 
slowing faces and tangled hair, and frocks, | 


probably white some hours before, but which 
now claimed aflinity with every bush in the 
garden . i 

Mrs. Monteith gently joined in the chorus 
of reproaches to papa for being so late; but the 
wk with which she was answered, seemed to 
satisfy her, as it usually did, that he could not 
be in fault, 
parlour, whose substantial comforts, and exqut- 
site consistency, spoke volumes in favour ot its 
Opulence might be traced in the 
excellent quality of the homely furniture—in 
the liberal display of antique china, (partieu- 
larly the choice and curious cliristening bow], 

but there was nothing incongruous, nothing 
ont of keeping, nothing to make you for a mo- 


mistress. 


ment mistake this first-rate farm house parlour 
ueroom. A few 
wks, bore tes- 


but 


for a clumsy, ill-fancied draw 

pots of re ses, a fow shelves of 
timony to Helen's taste and edue 
were neither exotics nor 


ition, 
there 
the collection ; and the piece of furniture evi- 
dently dearest in her eyes was the cradle, in 
which reposed, amid all the din #f this joyous 


occasion, the yet unchristened hero of the day 
rself. and she 


It is time to speak of Helen 
w she must 


he 
was just what, from her story, | kn 
be. The actors. 
man life, often disappoim 


‘ 


similitude to the pictures of our mind's eye, but 


in some striking drama of ha- 


tus by their utter d 


Helen was precisely the perfection of # gentle, 
modest, self-possessed Scottish lassie, the mind, 
in short, of Jeanie Deans, with the personal 
advantages of poor Kilie. Her dress was as 
suitable as any thing else. Her cown, white 
as snow, and her cap of the nicest materials, 
were neither of them on the pattern of my 
lady's; but they had a matronly grace of their 
own, worth a thousand second-hand fashions ; 
and when Helen, having awakened her first- 
born, delivered him, with sweet maternal soli- 
citude, into the outstretched arms of the mi- 
nister’s proud and favoured youngest girl, I 
thought | never saw a picture worthier the 
pencil of Coreggio. It was completed, when, 
bending in all the graceful awkwardness of a 
novice over the group, Willie received his boy 
into his arms, and vowed belore his pastor and 
his God to discharge a parent's duty, while a 
parent's transport sparkled in his eyes! 

| have sat, as Shakspeare says, “at good 
men’s feasts ere now” —have ate turtle at the 
lord mayor's, and venison at peers’ tables, and 
soufflés at diplomatic dinners—I have ate stur- 
geon at St. Petersburgh, and mullet at Naples, 
wutton in Wales, and grousean the Highlands, 


We were then ushered into the | 


roinances m 
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roast beef with John Bull, and volauxvents at 
Beauvilliers’, but | have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the hotch-potch and how-towdies of 
Blinkbonnie out-herod them all. How far the 
happy human faces of all ages round the table 
contributed to enhance the gusto, I do not pre- 
tend to decide ; but I can tell Mr. Very, that, 
among all his consommés, there is nothing like 
a judicious mixture of youth and beauty, with 
manliness, integrity, and virtue ! 


_—_— 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. 
BY THE REY. T. DALE. 
A year hath lingered through its round 
Since thou wert with the dead, 
And yet my bosom’s cureless wound 
Still bleeds as then it bled. 
All now without is cold and calin, 
Yet o'er my heart its healing balm 
Oblivion will not shed ;— 
If day beguiles my fond regret, 
Night comes—and how can I forget 
For mute are then the sounds of mirth 
I loath, yet cannot flee ; 
And thoughts in solitnde have birth 
That lead me back to thee. 
By day, amidst the busy herd, 
“My soul is like the captive bird 
That struggles tobe free : 
It longs to leave a world unblest 
To flee away and be at rest. 
Rest! how, alas! should mortal dare 
Of rest on carth to dream ? 
The heritare of ceaseless care 
May better far beseem, 
The child of sin—the heir of wo 
And whiat if mutual love may throw 
A joy-imparting beam 
Over lite’s wide waste '!—'tis quickly gene, 
And we must wander on alone 
It was no charm of face or mien 
That link’d my heart to thee ; 
For many fairer | have seen, 
And fairer yet may see. 
It was a strong though nameless spell 
Which seemed with thee alone to dwell, 
And this remains to me, 
And will remain ;—thy form is fled, 
But this can ev'n recall the dead 
Thine image is before me now, 
All angel as thou art ; 
Thy gentle eye and guileless brow 
Are graven on my heart; 
And when on living charms | gaze 
Memory the one loved form portrays 
Ah! would it ne’er depart! 
And they alone are fair to me 
Who wake a livelier thought of thee 


Oft, too, the fond familiar sound 

Is present to mine ear; 
I seem when all is hush’d around, 

Thy thrilling voice to hear 
Oh! L could dream thou still wert nigh, 
And turn as if to breathe reply 

The waking—how severe ! 
When on the sickening soul must press 
The sense of utter loneliness ; 
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A year hath past—another year 
Its wonted round may run; 

Yet earth will still be dark and drear, 
As when its course begun. 

f would not murmur or repine— 

Yet, though a thousand joys were mine, 
I still must sigh for one ; 

How could | think of her who died, 

And taste of joy from aught beside 


Vet, dearest! though that treasured love 
Now casts a gloom o'er all, 
Thy spirit from its rest above 
I would not now recall 
My earthly doom thou canst not share, 
And | in solitude must bear 
Whate’er may yet befall; 
But | can share thy home, thy heaven, 
All griets forgot, all guilt forgiven! 


From the Monthly Magazine 
THE TRAVELLER'S ORACLE 


* Baked be ye pies to coals! Burn, roast meat burn! 
Boil o'er, ye pots? ye spits forget to turn ! 


Cinderelia’s death!” Ke. M. Lewis. 


"l'ur late author of “ The Traveller's Oracle” 
was our valued friend. When he lived, his 
elaret and his conversation oftentimes contri- 
buted to our happiness ;—his pen, on more than 
one occasion, to our Miscellany. But he is 
dead; and his jokes and his cutlets—and both 
were @ /a minute—shall delight us no more 
It is thus, as we advance in life, that our inti- 
mates drop—as an over-roasted fowl may drop 
from the spit—off beside us; but cannot—like 
the fresh fowl! that succeeds that over roasted 
fowl upon the spit—be replaced! A void is in 
our heart as well as in our stomach—since the 
author of the work before us died; and, rewu- 
larly as we miss the once regularly recurring in- 
vitation for “ Five minutes before five on Wed- 
nesday"—we sigh, and say—to the looking-glass 
and the card-racks—“ Where is our friend 
he had the pleasantest humour—he whom we 
loved—at squeezing a lemon; the most mathe- 
matical candour in dividing the fins of a turbot! 
The most dexterous master of legerdemain 
could not have outdone him in snuffing a can- 
dle; and we never recollect to have seen him 
angry but once in our lives—and that was 
when a monster, at a tavern-dinner, cut a 
haunch of venison the wrong way! But he is 
gone! Dead! Mort! as the French say— 
which, as George Colman observes, means 
“no more!” He who was never /ate in all his 
life, is now “ the /ate” Dr. Kitchiner! It may 
be asked—with these feelings present to our 
minds—“ whether it is possible for us fairly to 
review our late friend’s bouk ?”"—“ Most possi- 


ble!” is our answer. Criticism—as he himself 


said, over and over again, at his own table— 
“ Criticism, Sir, is not a pastime: it is a ver- 
dict on oath: the man who does it is (morally) 
sworn to perform his duty! There is but one 
character on earth, Sir,’ he would add, “ that 
I detest ; and that is the man who praises, in- 
discriminately, every dish that is set before 
him. Once I find a fellow do that at my table, 
and, if he were my brother, | never ask himto 





dinner again!" Therefore it is with the con- 
fidence that his very ghost—(we see it now— 
shrouded in a damask table-cloth !)—will re. 
joice in our impartiality, that we sit down to 
comment upon the posthumous counsels of our 
whilom associate ; counsels which his modesty 
has designated only as “ Maxims for Locomo- 
tion,” but which, in truth, are pandects for 
man’s guidance almost in every emergency to 
which nature can be subject. Fortunately, 
as the chance falls with us, in the midst of his 
eccentricity, the good sense of the doctor has 
left us sufficient to laud: while very little, in- 
deed, presents itself which we can differ from, 
and nothing at all to discommend. 

In discussing a book dedicated to the use of 
travellers, it may well be expected that our 
first notice will touch some point connected 
with a journey; and, in fact, Dr. Kitchiner 
sets out in his work—beginning, as an instrue- 
tor should do, ab initio—with a list of the 
matériel, or “necessaries,” with which the 
voyager, by land or sea, should be provided 
Wo shall ourselves, however, pass over this 
list, not because it is not excellent, but because 
it will be obvious that its utility or imapplica- 
bility must depend almost entirely upon the 
means and circumstances of the party who is 
to proceed with it; and begin our notice with 
some portion of those directions which will be 
available to all classes ;—as, for example, the 
argument instructing us—* How to eat and 
drink upon a journey :"— 

“ People are apt to imagine, that they may 
indulge a little more in high Living when on 
a Journey :—Travelling itself acts as a stimu 
lus; therefore, less Nourishment is required 
than in a state of Rest: what you might not 
consider Intemperance at home, may occasion 
violent Irritation, fatal Inflammations, &c. im 
situations where you are least able to obtain 
Medical Assistance. 

“ During a Journey, endeavour to have your 
Meals at the hours you have been accustomed, 
—a change in the Time of taking Food, is as 
likely to affront your Stomach, as a change in 
the Quality or the (luaniity of what is taken. 

“Innkeepers generally ask their Guests, 
“ what they would please to have for Dinner 
The best Answer you can make to this, is the 
Question, “ What have you got in your Lar 
der ?” to which, beg leave to pay a visit. 

* Be cautious how you order Sea Fish in an 
Inland town; and there is a silly custom pre 
vails of keeping Fresh water Fish, such as 
Carp, Eels and other Fresh water Fish, in 
Tubs and Cisterns, till they are very unfit for 
the Mouth.’ 

“ Choose such Foods as you have found that 
your Stomach can digest easily—Nutritive, 
but not of a Heating nature, and so plainly 
dressed, that they cannot be adulterated : th 
Safest Foods are Eggs, plain boiled or roasted 
Meat, and Fruit:—touch not any of those 
Queer Compounds commonly ycleped Rageuts, 
Made Dishes. Puddings, Pies, ye. 

“ Above all, be on your guard against Soup 
and Wine-—Instead of Wine, it will often be 
better to drink water, with the addition of 
one-eighth part of Brandy, which Travellers 
may carry with them.—* The Oracle” declares 
that if “a Man is not a very fastidious Epi 
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cure, he need never fear Hunger or Languor, | 
when he can get good Bread and Water—i. e. 
provided he carry with him a Brunswick Sau- 
sage and a Bottle of Brandy.” 

~ Never give any Order for Wine to Waiters, 
~go to the Master or Mistress of the Inn, and 
request them to oblige you with the best Wine, 
&c. that they have; and beg of them to re- 
commend whether it shall be Sherry, Madeira, 
Ac.—telling them that you are perfunctory 
about the Name and the Age of the Wine, and 
particular only about the Quarry of it. 

“There are many particulars as to Meat, | 
Drink, Exercise, Sleep, Cold, Heat, &c. 
which people soon find out from their own Ob- 
servations, which they will generally find their 
best Guide. There is perhaps no article of 
our usual Diet, however Insignificant, or how- 
ever linportant, which has not been at one 
ume highly extolled, and at another extremely 
abused, by those who have published Books on 
Det, who, wedded to their own whimsies, and 
estimating the Strength of other Men's Sto- 
machs by the Weakness of their Own, have, 
as the fit took ‘em, attributed “all the Evils 
4esh is heir to.”’ to eating either too much or 


too littlhe—-Salt,—-Sugar,---Spice —Bread,— | 
Butter —-Pastry,—-Poultry,---Pork,-—-Veal, — | 


Beet,—Lamb, and indeed al! Meats, excepting 


Mutton, have been alternately prescribed and | 


proscribed. A prudent Traveller will cautious- 
ly abstain from every thing that his own Ex- 
perience has taught him is apt to produce In- 
digestion.” 

The whole matter delivered here is ortho- 
dox; especially the advice as to considering 
“what you are likely to get.’ when you ar- 


rive at a strange inn, rather than “ what you 


would like to Aare.’ There can be no doubt 
that the best order—whenever you do not feel 
quite confident of your ground—is—(delivered 
to the master of the house in person)—“ Send 
me up what you can recommend.” No man 
can be expected to acknowledge that any thing 


posed to treat you fairly if you relieve him from 
the dilemma of sucha confession; which you 
do—and compliment him into the bargain—by 
desiring that he will send you up what he 
pleases. For wine—at an inn of respectability 

you must call for it; but recollect that there 
the obligagion ceases. “ Live, and let live, 
should be every liberal man’s motto: there- 
fore, according to the dietum of a writer of 
great experience in these matters, “ Let your 
hosts live. by ordering the liquor, and live your- 
self by forbearing to drink it."—N. B. If you 
are economically disposed, you may as well, 
on such an occasion, order the cheaper descrip- 
tion of wine ; as the name will make no differ- 
ence in the bin that it comes from, and it 
makes some difference in the bill. If you are 
a wine drinker, and must perforce—no matter 
at what hazards—swallow something for your 
comfort,—recollect that port wine may be 
rendered drinkable by mudling, which, in its 
raw state, would have been impracticable alto- 
gether. 

The next chapter is—‘Of a Traveller's 
Appearance ;” and the author sets out with 
the following sentence :— 

* Wear a plain dress ;—upon no account dis- 


| they will find nothing but Vexation. 
that he has to sell is bad; but he may be dis-, | 
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play any Ring, Watch, Trinkets, &c. nor as- 
sume any.Airs of Consequence.” 

Here we don't quite agree with our excel- 
lentfriend. He does not mean, by this caution, 
as to assumption of “ consequence’—* Don't 
make an ass of yourself; or, “ give yourself 
the airs of a lord, or a swindler ;’ but—* Be 
retiring, and quiet generally in your demands 
and your deportment.’” Now we are not quite 
sure that, in a strange vicinity, this policy— 
though excellent where a man is resident—may 
not be carried too far. He who makes himself 
of no importance, will be apt sometimes to be 
made of no importance by other people. We 
should say—* Exact calmly, but most rigidly, 
every respect and attention which is your due: 
he who passes over a mistake to-day will infal- 
libly have to make some arrangement or other 
with a negligence to-morrow.” That which 
immediately tollows this passage, however, is 
worthy of the strictest attention :— 

“ Be Liberal.—The advantages of a reputa- 
tion for generosity which a person easily ac- 
quires, and the many petty annoyances he en- 
tirely avoids, by the annual disbursement of 
tive pounds worth of shillings and halt crowns, 
will produce him five times as much satisfac- 
tion as he can obtain by spending that sum in 
any other way—it does not depend so much 
upon a man’s general expense, as it does upon 
his giving handsomely where it is proper to 
give at all—he who gives tie shillings is 
called Mean, while he who gives half a crown 
is considered Generous; so that the difference 
of these two opposite characters depends upon 
si i pe ne 

* He shall not be accused of Prodigality, in 
whose accounts not a more extravagant charge 
appears than such a sum set down annually tor 
‘Good Humour 

“Those who Travel for -Pleasure must 
not disquiet their minds with the cares of too 
great Economy, or, instead of the Pleasure, 
To Tra 
vel agreeably, one must spend freely: ‘tis the 
way to be respected by every Body, and to gain 
Admittance Every where. Since 'tis but once 
in your Life that you undertake such a Thing, 
‘tis not worth while to be anxious about saving 
a few Pounds.’ 

Where vou are to sleep on the road— 

“The Earlier you arrive, and the Earlier 
after your arrival you apply, the better the 
chance you have of getting a Good Bed: this 
done. order your Luggage to your Room :—A 
Travelling Bag, or a * Sac de nuit,” in addition 
to your Trunk, is very necessary—it should 
be large enough to contain one or two changes 
of Linen—a Night Shirt—Shaving apparatus 
—comb, clothes, tooth, and hair brushes. If 
you travel by Diligence, some of which stop 
during the Night, the Travelling Bag is a 
great luxury, as it is not always convenient 
to be continually unpacking a Portmanteau. 
Take care to see your Sheets are well aired, 
and that you can fasten your Room at Night: 


| —in the morning, when you are to set off again, 


see your Luggage stowed safely as before. 
“In Lonesome places, where an accident 
may oblige you to rest, if you carry Fire Arms, 


| it may be well to let the Landlord see (as it 
| were accidentally) that you are well armed 
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‘ Mr. La Combe, in his Picture of London, ad- 
vises those who do not wish to be robbed, to 
earry a Brace of Blunderbusses, and to put-the 
muzzle of one out of each Window, so as to be 
seen by the Robbers!!!’ 

“ However well made your Pistols, however 
carefully you have chosen your Flint, and how- 
ever dry your Powder, look to their Priming 
and touch-hole every Night :— if you have rea- 
son to think that they may be required for ac- 
tual service, fire them off, clean them out, and 
reload them; but never use these deathful 
Instruments merely to save a little Money, 
and no prudent Traveller will carry much :— 


if your Pistol takes eilect you may preserve | 


your property, but it is a melancholy price you 
pay for it, if it costs the Lite of a fellow crea- 
ture; and if it misses fire, you will most likely 
not only be Robbed, but Murdered |" 

It will be adviseable also for the traveller, 
“as well as the priming,’ to examine, from 
time to time, the “ loading” of his pistols, and 
make sure that it is safe. A triend of our'’s, 
riding alone on the frontiers of Spain, was stop- 
ped, once, by three robbers; at one 
of whom he ft i manner to 
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“ As Travellers never can be sure that those 
who have slept in the Beds before them, were 
not afflicted with some contagious disease, 
whenever they can, they should carry their 
own sheets with them.” 

The same caution is said to be necessary 
with respect to shaving-tackle; as the doctor 
assures us—and “ doctors” should know—that 
“aman might get his death by being cut with 
a razor which had shaved a diseased person!’ 

“The safety of your Bed Room Door should 
always be carefully examined ; and in case ot 
Bolts not being at hand, it will be useful to 
hinder entrance into the Room, by putting a 
Table and Chair upon it against the Door; 
such precautions are. however, less necessary 
in England than they are on the Continent, 
where it is adviseable to choose a Room with 
Two Beds, and to Jet your Servant sleep in 
the Room, and to burn a light all Night:— 
when you enter the room to go to rest, takes 


» behind and under the Beds, Closets, &e 


pec i 


and al! places where concealiment is possible 
‘ [ read the above to an old Traveller, who 
told ime, that when travelling in Italy, about 


u ays adopted this 
1 one occasion, at a poor soli 


. s , he ai 
that o1 
he could not obtain a double Beddes 
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to be’ sold at, which has been lying five years 
(for age and improvement) in his cellar? 

* Never ask another person the motive of 
his travelling, the time he intends to continue 
in a place, &e. 

“When you go out of an Inn, ride slow for 
halfa Mile, and then you will perceive if any 
one passes you; and if he eyes you too much, 
be assured he’s not right; then either go back 
or stay for less suspected Company ; but it is 
your business t4 be cautious of them too. Ride 
at some little Distance, if a single Man forces 
himself into your company, notwithstanding 
the above-mentioned Cautions, tell him you 
heard of a Hue and Cry after a Highwayman 
n the last Town you came through, observe 
his Countenance.” 

This chastisement to gossips may be bene 
ficially considered by other persons besides 
travellers. There is not so offensive a rogue 
on earth as he who cannot be alone; and, even 
when he jumps out of bed in a morning, runs 
into his neighbour's room before he can put on 
his breeches. The only chance is to affront 
such people at once—and have it over; a 
course painful to the benevolent mind, but 
necessary. 

The several chapters of the work dedicated 
to the management of horses and carriages, 
do great credit to the sagacity and knowledve 
of the author, both as regards the rules which 
he lays down for the purchase and pecuniary 
arrangement, and those which concern the 
guidance and bodily management of such pro- 
nes The suggestions addressed to the 

eepers of horses, touching “large stalls,’— 

“easy fitting harness” (this should especially 
be attended to in those parts of the furniture 
connected with the head), and the necessity 
for keeping the padding of saddles dry upon a 
journey; and the stable always clear from 
every kind of litter and impurity, are worthy 
of a veterinary surgeon of dragoons. Stables 
at new inns in the country will almost always 
be found built with stalls so wretchedly nar- 
row, that a horse accustomed to better re- 
sidence refuses to lie down in them. There is 
always a serious danger. too, that your horse 
may injure himself—perhaps irreparably—in 
having “his head brought round,’ as the 
grooms call it, in such miserable cribs. For 
carriage keeping—as well for the horses as 
the vehicle—our author patronizes “ jobbing.’ 
Men, however, who can afford to be cathodes 
about their cattle, and are fond of personally 
attending to such details, will reject this sys 
tem. A man who is disposed to treat his horse 
kindly, too, generally likes him to be his own 
The doctor, , tome f shall speak for himself 
upon the subject; for he does speak on it at 
much length, and “ scholarly and wizely :"— 

“It is a very frequent, and a very just com- 
plaint, that the expense of a Carriage is not so 
much its First Cost, as the charge of Keeping 
wt in Repair. Many are deterred from indulg- 
ing themselves therewith, from a consciousness 
that they are so utterly unacquainted with the 
management thereof, they are apprehensive 
the uncertainty of the Expense, and the tron- 
ole of attending it, will produce Anxiety, which 
will more than counterbalance the comfort to | 
be derived from it. 

Vor. XI.—No. 66. 
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“ Pew machines vary more in quality than 
Carriages, the charge for them varies as much ; 
—the best advice that can be offered to the 
Reader is, to “ Deal with a Tradesman of Fair 
Character, and established circumstances.— 
Such a person has every inducement to charge 
reasonably, and has too much at stake, to for- 
feit, by any silly Imposition, the Credit that 
he has been years in establishing by careful in- 
tegrity. 

“Of Chariots, that appear to be equally 
handsome to a common Eve, which has not 
been taught to look minutely into the several 
parts of their machinery ;—One may be cheap 
at £250, and another may be dear at £200: 
notwithstanding, the Vender of the latter may 
get more Profit than the Builder of the former. 

“ The faculty of Counting, too frequently, 
masters all the other Faculties, and is the 
grand source of deception which Speculating 
Shopkeepers are ever ready to take advantage 
of; for catching the majority of Customers, 
Cheapness is the surest bait in the world,— 
how many more people can count the differ- 
ence between 20 and .24, than can judge of 
the Quality of the article they are about to 
buy ? 

“ Be not so perfunctory as to permit your 
Coachman to order what he pleases. If you 
send a Carriage to be repaired, with the usual 
Message, ‘To do any little jobs that are 
wanted,’ you will most likely not have a lit- 
tle to pay 

‘When any Repair is required, desire your 
Coachman to tell you; examine it with your 
own Eyes, and with your own hand write the 
order to the Coachmaker, &c. for every thing 
that is wanted; and warn him you will not 
pay for any Jobs, &c. not so ordered, and de- 
sire him to keep such orders, and return them 
to you when he brings his Bill, that you may 
see it tallies therewith, and you may keep a 
little Book yourself, into which you may copy 
such Orders. 

“Persons who order Carriages, are fre- 
quently disappointed in the convenience and 
appearance of them, from not giving Direc- 
tions im terms sufficiently explicit ;—when 
those who buy Carriages make any such a 
mistake, it 1s said, that those who sell are not 
always remarkably anxious to rectify it, unless 
at the expense of the proprietor 

“An acquaintance of the Editor's, ordered 
that the interior of a New Chariot should be 


| arranged exactly like his former Carriage -— 


when it was finished, he found that there were 
several very disorderly deviations from the 
old plan, which were extremely disagreeable 
to him -—-the Builder said, civilly enough, that 
he was exceeding sorry, and would soon set it 
all to rights—which he did ; but presented a Bill 
of Ten pounds for mending these mistakes, 
which having arisen entirely from his own In- 
attention to the fitting up of the Old Carriage, 
his Customer successfully resisted the payment 
of, having been prudent enough to have the 
Agreement for building the Carriage, worded, 
‘That it should be finished in all respects to 
his entire satisfaction, by a certain Time, for 
a certain Sum.'” 

Tables follow, given at considerable length, 
of the cost at which all descriptions of car- 
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rages can be built and maintained (or jobbed) 

with calculations as to the expense of keeping 
horses; their wear and tear, with wages of 
servants, &c. &c..—well suited to show a man 
who has made a stroke in the stocks how he 


should go about to commence gentleman; and | 


all done with an evident personal knowledge 
of the matter on which the writer treats 

Of the purchase of horses, av well as car 
riages, the author speaks like a man who has 
kept them 

“[T would not recommend a Carriage Horse 


to be less than Seven years old, especially if 


to be driven in Crowded Streets ;— Horses that 
have not been taught” how to behave in such 
situations, are extremely awkward and unma 
nageable, and often occasion Accidents 

“ if you keep Horses for useful purposes, 
you must not be tow nice about either their 
Colour, or the Condition of thei Coats 

“The Ordinary Work can 
be done just as well by a Pair of Horses, which 
may be had tor £70 of £50. as with 
that three times that sum; imdeed it 
will most Likely be done better It you have 
Horses worth an hundred pounds a piece, you 
will be afraid of using them when you most 
want them, ¢.¢. m Cold end Wet Weather, for 
tear of their catching Cold and breaking thei 
Coats, &c Moreover, the 
Equipage, im the Eves of most people, cle 
pends more upon the Carriage, Harness, and 
Liveries, than upon the Horses all 
judge of the former, but few of the latter; 
and, provided they are the same Size and ot 
the same colour, the Million will be satistied 

As tumes vo, they must be small horses, and 
not very strong ones, which can be bought for 
£20 a pair 
enough for ordinary purposes. In a large es- 
tablishment, however, it is often economy to 
keep perhaps 4 greater number of horses than 
are absolutely wanted; so that you can have a 
certain vumber for show occasions, and a num 
ber also for rough duties 

* Horses in Pairs are sometimes worth dou 
ble what they are singly-—and Horse-dealers 


fown Carriage 


those 


cost 


Blegance of an 


do not like to buy any but of the most common | 
Bays and Browns; because of 


Colours, te 
the ease in mateling them. Horses of extra- 
ordinary Colours may be purchased at a pro- 

ortionably cheap rate, unless they are in 
Pain, and happen to be an extraordinary good 
match, when they will sometimes bring an ex 
travagant price 

« An Anceent Equestrian gives the following 
adviwe 

«Tf you have occasion to match your Horse 
do not let the Dealer know you are seehing for 
a Match Horse, or he will demand a higher 
price; nor do not send your servant to select 
for you.’ 

“If you will be contented with the useful 
Qualities of your Horses, ¢.¢. their Strength 


Speed, and are not too nice about their | 


matching in Colour, you may be provided 


with capital horses, at half the cost of those | 
who are particular about their Colour; and | 


moreover, you may easily choose such as will 
do double the service.” 

On this subject of colour, it may be recom- 
mended to those who want horses for hard 


but horses at £120 will be good , 


work, and in uncertain weather, always to 
choose greys. Grey horses—especially the 
dark grey—if their figures are bold, and ther 
condition good, look excellently well, although 
their coats are not glossy. Brown, and still 
more especially black, look shabby, unless they 
are very tine indeed. ‘There are no journey 
horses—for appearance—-equal to greys, and 
don't have them trimmed toe close about the 
heels: they look none the better for it, and 
work the worse . 

* To Job Horses, is particularly recommended 
to persons who are ambitious of having an ele 
gant equipage;—a pair of fine Horses that 
match exactly are always expensive to pur 
chase ; and if one of them dies, it is sometimes 
to a private gentleman, extremely difficult \ 
find a fellow to it 

“ Horses cannot work equally, nor at ease 
to themselves, if they are not nearly of the 
same Size, of the same ‘Temper, and have the 
same Strength, and have the same Pace, and 
Step well toge ther 

“A Hackneyman or Horsedealer, who ts w 
an extensive way of business, has so many op 
portunities ol se ely Horses, that he can match 
a Horse with much less Expense, and mote 
exactly, than any Gentleman of any Groom 
may hope todo therefore, those who are par 
ticular about the mateh of their Horses, will 
tind it not merely more expensive, but much 
more troublesome, to Buy than it is to Job 

Job Masters, in general, Sell, as well as 
Let Horses;—-theretore, stipulate in your 
Agreement, that you shall be supplied with 
various Horses till you are suited to your sa 
tisfaction; and then, that weither of them 
shall be change without your consent >—tor 
this, a Hackneyman may demand, and de 
serves, a little larger price; but it is Money 
paid for the purchase of Comfort,—is the onl) 
way to be well served, and prevents all dis 
putes. If you do not make such an Agreement 
and your Hackneyman happens to be offered 
a good price for one of your Horses, he may 
take it; and Your's, like inany other Carriages 
in London, will be little better than a Break 
—nothing is more disagreeable, nay, danger 
ous, than to be continually drawn by strange 
Hlorses ” 

‘There is no much better method of baymg 
carriage or gig horses than to have them ona 
job for a time first. It may cost a little more 
money; but it isa cheap expense in the end 
you lose more by having to resell one horse 
alter having bought him, than it would cost you, 
by jobbing, to try half a dozen. The ordinary 
horse-dealers’ “ trial”—a trial of a few hours 
or even of a day——is worth nothing: you can 
neither judge of the temper of a horse, of his 
bottom, nor—of what is of still more conse 
quence—his feeding and his health. It is no 
pleasant thing to have paid a hundred guimeas 
tor a horse who behaved excellently well on 
trial in Hyde Park, and, the first time that 
you drive him forty miles on end, see hun 
smell to his corn, and turn away from it at the 
end of the journey 

The Chapter upon the Construction of 4 
Carriage, with the dangers of trying such ap- 


} pliances second-hand, ought to be read by every 


man who keeps even a buggy; but its length 
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compels us to refer our readers for it entirely 
tothe volume. The travellers in stage coaches, 
however, as well as those who use their own 
vehicles, are held worthy of our author's care ; 
and rules are given, with great care and consi- 
deration, for their guidance. 

“Secure a Place a Day or two before you 
set off; in which case, if you are at the Inn at 
the Time appointed, and the Coachman is gone 
before, you may take a Post Chaise and go 
after him, and the Proprietors must pay the 
Expense of your Ride. 

“It is necessary to be at the place in due 
Time; for, as the saying is, ‘Time and Tide,’ 
and it may be added, ‘ Stage Coaches, stay for 
no man.’—As Clocks vary, you will do wisely 
to he there full Fire minutes before what you 
belrere to he true Time. 

“If the Coach sets off very early, order the 
Watchman to call at your honse half an hour 
before you wish to have your breakfast :— 
if you wish to ride to the Inn the evening be- 
fore, give the Waterman at the Coach Stand 
next your House a Shilling for his trouble, and 
desire him to provide you a Hackney Coach, 
which order to come half an hour before the 
ume you wish to start, that in case of a Coach 
not coming, you may have time to walk there. 

“On your arrival at the Coach Office, give 
your Trunks, &e. in charge to the Coachman, 
and see them placed safely where they may 
not be rubbed, &e—In long Journeys, the 
Horses are not only changed, but the Coach 
also, when the wary traveller will see his Lug- 
gage taken out of the one, and safely stowed 
in the other Coach. 

“ Persons have their choice of Places in the 
order that they get into the ¢ toach first, a Place 
so taken remaining with the Possessor the 
whole of the Journey. 

“People are generally anxious to secure 
Front Places, either because they cannot ride 
backwards; but if they travel at Night, the 
Wind and Rain, while sitting in front, will 


beat into their faces, the only remedy for } 


which is to draw up the Glasses (a privilege 
vested by travelling etiquette in the occupiers 
of those places), and thus must they sit the 
remainder of the Night in an Atmosphere too 
impure for any Gentleman who has not  pre- 
viously served an apprenticeship in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an Air Pump. 

“When persons travel in a Stage Coach, 
Time is often idly wasted; and just when the 


Passengers are set down to enjoy a comforta- | 


ble repast, Notice is given that the Coach is 
going to start To prevent this evil, pre- 
viously inquire of the Guard or Coachman 
how Long the Coach is allowed to step, and 
regulate matters accordingly. 

““If the Driver of a Stage Coach quit his 
Horses or the Box until a proper person can 
be procured to hold them, or permit any other 
person, without Consent of the Proprietor, or 
against the consent of the Passengers, to 


Drive the same, he is subject to a penalty of | 


not less than 10s. nor more than £3 
“* By stat. 50 Geo. IL. c. 48. § 12, 
the driver or guard of any such Coach or other 
Carriage shall use abusive or insulting lan- 
guage to any passengers, or shall insist on or 
*xact more than the sum to which he ts legally 


in Case 
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entitled, then and in every such case the driver 
or guard (as the case may be) so offending, and 
being convicted thereof by his own confession, 
or the oath or oaths of one or more credible 
witness or witnesses, before any justice, &c. 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not less than 5s. 
nor more than 40s. for every such offence.’ " 
It would not be at all a bad plan, it strikes 
us, for a man to have these penal acts copied 
out (the doctor gives a great many more of 
them in other parts of the work,) and so carry 
them about with him, to be shown always to 
guards and coachmen at the commencement of 


| every journey. 


The arts of hiring and managing servants 
are treated of with the author's usual partiea 
larity and good sense; as well as the advan- 
tage of having your stables attached to your 
house; so that you can, at all times, enter 
them when you are least expected. It will be 
very well, too, we may add, to make use— 
habitually—ot this power. Servants, in many 
cases, do not like it: no matter; there are 
Never 


permit yourself to be regarded as an intruder 
in any part of your own domains ; and accus 
' tom your domestics to pursue their avocationa 


under your eye: those who don’t like this are 
not such as you need be much distressed at 
losing. 

In the circumstance of livery our author's 
taste is grave :— 

‘ Costly thy Habit as thy Purse 
Can buy, but not expressed in fancy, 
Rich not gaudy: tor the Apparel oft proclaims 
The Man.’ Shakspeare 


“ We recommend a Blue, Brown, Drab, or 
Green Livery, the whole of the same Colour 


| To have a Coat of one colour, and lined with 
! another, a Waistcoat of another, and the other 


Clothes of another Colour, clanns the Poet's 
censure—it is “ Gaudy” unless for a full Dress 
Livery on a Gala Day.” 

We are not quite sure about this; a good 
share of the “ outward and visible sien” of ser 
vitude rather tends perhaps sometimes to keep 
the bearer in proper remembrance of his con 
dition. We have known very judicious per 
sons who have thought that a footman should 
always look as much like a jack-pudding as 
possible. If you are a humorist, there ts a 
comicality in giving a man a livery that does 
not fit him. 

In many passages, servants are schooled and 
instructed as to their duties. Not in the usual 
ironical and contradictory style—as, “ always 
to lean as light as possible when they rub a 
table, and as hard when they clean a window" 

“never to wake in the morning without 
being called: if their masters cannot wake, 
how should they 2” &e. &ce —but alw ays with 
a due effect of gravity and good sense. As for 
example- touching the shutting of a coach 
door -— 

“Never permit officious Strangers to shut 
your Carriage Door; in order to save their 
own time and trouble, and to accomplish this 
at once, some idle and ignorant people will bang 
it so furiously, one almost fancies that they are 
trying to upset the Carriage, the pannele of 


| which are frequently injured by such rade vio 
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lence ; therefore, desire your Coachman to be 

on the watch, and the moment he sees any 

one prepare to touch your Door, to say loud 

ye imperatively ‘ Don't meddle with the 
ee 


A well-trained coach-dog, by the way, might 
be taught to seize any person whom he saw 
meditating such an act as this. 
Page 82, the author notices a peculiar griev- 
ance to which those who have equipages are 
subject, and shows the means of remedying 
it :— 
“ Do not permit Strangers to place them- 
selves behind your Carriage at any time, or 
under any pretence whatever. There are in- 
numerable instances of Carriages having been 
disabled from proceeding, and Travellers robbed 
and finished, by allowing such accommodation. 
The Collectors of Check Braces, and Foot- 
men’s Holders, assume all kind of Characters, 
and are so expert, that they will take these ar- 
ticles off in half the time that your Coachman 
can put them on; and will rob you of what you 
cannot replace for a Pound, though they can- 
not sell them for a Shilling 
“Therefore, Spikes are indispensable when 
ou have not a footman ; otherwise, vou will 

perpetually loaded with idle people, t. €, un- 
less you think that two or three outside pas- 
sengers are ornamental or convenient, or you 
like to have your Carriage continually sur- 
rounded by Crowds of Children, incessantly 
screaming, ‘ Cut! Cut behind!" 

Anexcellent mode to abate this nuisance, when 





ou go to a race, a fight, or other place of pub- 
fe diversion, is to have your hind standards 
fresh painted about ten minutes before you set 
out. If it be a hackney coach, use coal-tar 

To intruders, however, upon his peace, of 
whatever character, the doctor shows no mer- 


cy ; and, in particular, chastises that most in- 
defensible custom of carpenters, masons, and | 


others getting up to work at six o'clock in the 
morning. One of the most beneficial acts of 


the legislature, he affirms, would be to abolish | 


by law, that— 

“ Vulgar and Barbarous Custom which pre- 
vails among common Workmen, when they 
first come to work in the Morning, to make as 
much Noise as they possibly can; thus, if you 
live near any manufactory, 4-c., or if a house 
is building or repairing near you—from Six in 
the Morning till half-past, they will raise such 
a horrible din of hammering, Xc., that all with- 
in Ear shot of them are presently awoke ; and 
indeed they seem to do it for that sole pur- 
pose; for the following hours they are often 
quiet enough.” 

It appears, too, that there is a double villany 
premeditated in this practice :— 

“Those who are so outrageously active so 
early in the day are technically termed Pow- 
ters, i.e. such extraordinary industry being 
very oftena mere mancuvre to deceive their 
Neighbours, which they artfully affect to gain 
Credit, and which, like setting up a shewy 
Shop front, is one of the usual tokens of ap- 
proaching Bankruptcy.” 

The animals who are given to early rising 





come, as well as their masters, within the 
of our author's malediction — 
“ Fowls, Parrots, Dogs, or any other of those 


Beasts or Birds, which (because they make 
most noise) are vulgarly called Dumb Anzmals, 
bleating, barking, bellowing, in the Front Area 
or back Garden of a House, &c., are an offence 

airist the Public Peace—are an Indictable 
Siieoee: and on the complaint of a: Neigh. 
bouring Housekeeper, are as cognizable by 
Constables, Street Keepers, Watchmen, &. 
surely as justly as the Owners of such Ani- 
mals would be, were they to hoot and bel- 
low there,—for which they would, in the first 
instance, be taken to a Watch-house, and in 
the second Indicted and fined or sent to the 
Tread Mill. 

“ Qy. What difference does it make whether 
the Peace is broken, and Sleep destroyed, by 
an “Animal plumis, vel implumis et bipes, 
i. e. whether it wears ready-made Clothes or 
employs a Tailor? Surely it will not be al- 
lowed in this Age of Refinement, that the for. 
mer is entitled to more consideration than the 
latter 

“ They manage these things better in France 
All Dogs, Fowls, &c. found in the Streets of 
Paris, are finished forthwith by the Gens 
d’ Armes.” 

The above were to have been part of the pro- 
visions of a “ Sleep Act,” of which Dr. Kitehi- 
ner’s premature death has unfortunately de- 
prived us. The principle, however, upon which 
it was to have proceeded is preserved in the 
present book—to wit, “That nothing of any 
— was ever done after eleven o'clock at 
night!” 

he treatise on “ Lending your Carriage, 
is obviously from the pen of a man hackneyed 
in the ways of the world:— 

“ As soon as you set up a Carriage, lots of 
Idle and Iinpertinent People, and all the vati- 
ous branches of ‘the Skrn-Flints,’ and ‘the 
Save-.dils, are up early on the alert, setting 
all kinds of Traps to ride at your cost. 

“Caution those Friends to whom you may 
give such accommodation, not to mention it 
if they trot about, telling every one that they 
and you know, that ‘Mr. Benerolus was » 
good as to lend us his Carriage, and we had 
such a nice ride all round here and there, 
and, Kc.’ 

“If any of the numerous members of the 
‘ Free and Easy, or ‘the Save-All’ families, 
who happen to have the slightest acquaintance 
with you, hear that you have given this ac- 
commodation to some very old and excellent 
Friend, who may have honestly earned evety 
attention that you can possibly offer :—I should 
not wonder, if they were to Whisper to one 
another, ‘Oh, oh! is it so?—well,—lI have 
really a vast respect for Mr. B.—hav'nt you’ 
And if he is so exceedingly fond of — 
his Leathern convenience, don't you thi 
that we ought to do him the favour to Borrow 
it?—it will be so exceedingly convenient when 
we go to our Uncle Makefeasts—for we cant 
hire a Glass Coach to take us Ten miles and 
back under Thirty Shillings, you know" _ 

“If you hare any regard for Punctuality, 
take care who you carry with you, especially 
when going out to dinner ! 

“If you undertake to carry people to one 
place, some unreasonable seifish beings are, 
not seldgm, so pleased at an opportunity © 
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shewing off ‘ en carrosse,' that they will plague 
you with perpetual solicitations to stop at al- 
most every Door they pass ;—Aye, and act as 
if they fancied that they were jumping in ‘an 
Errand Cart.’ Tellsuch Free and Easy folks 
very plainly, that you must be at a certain 
Place, at a certain Time, and have not a mo- 
ment to spare. 

“If you have any Mercy for your Horses, 
lend them not to others, unless you limit the 
Time they are to be out, and the Distance and 
Pace they are to go; say not exceeding ten 
Miles.” 

On the whole, our readers, we think, will find 
it safer never to lend at all. 

As you do not lend your carriage yourself, it 
is not worth while to allow your coachman to 
lend it for you. And there are a set of impu- 
dent people about town who would hire a gen- 
tleman’s carriage at night in the street—if 
they met with it—as soon as a hackney-coach. 
[fever you detect a gentleman in such a situa- 
tion as this, it will become your duty to give 
him in charge toa watchman immediately. It 
will also be no moral sin if you make his head 





(for a limited time) the pillow of your cudgel. 
For your coachman, send him about his busi- 
ness next morning; and—whenever you find 


itnecessary to discharge a servant—let the one | 
who succeeds him know the crime for which | 


he suffered. 


“Desire your Coachman never to dispute 


with, or return any uncivil language to any | 
Coachman, Carman, &c.: if your Carriage is 
obstructed or offended by any disorderly per- 
sons, take out your Pocket Book, and let them 
see you are setting down their Number, and 
then coolly tell them you will summon thein 
ifthey do not immediately clear the way. 


“By the Ist Geo. I. ec. 57, * Drivers of | 


Hackney Coaches are to give way to Gentle- 
men’s Carriages, under a penalty of 10s." 
We pray Heaven this act be not repealed 
Again :— 
“Tf curious Children ask ‘ Whose Carriage 


is this?” tell your Coachman to Stare full in | 


their face, and Say Nothing: if they have | 
the Impudence to repeat the Question, he 
may reply, ‘it belongs to Mr. Pry.’ If equi- 
vocation be ever allowable, it is to such Imper- 
tinents.” 

Or he may call out to the footman—* Tom! | 
has Towzer been fed this morning ?” 

Tom.—* No.” 

Coachman.—* Then bring him here, and let 
him breakfast upon these children!” 

_The presence of a large dog keeps off intru- 
sion a good deal: and, if he won't bite, have 
him muzzled, that he may look as if he would. 

Moreover, it must be taken care that those 
do not offend themselves who are to reprehend 
offence in others :— 

“If any of your Coachman's own acquain- 
tance speak to him while he is either driving 
or waiting for You, he must answer them only 
by a civil movement of his Head or Whip hand. 

othing is more disrespectful and disorderly 
than Gossiping while on duty.” 





We might go on into far greater length—for | 
the whole matter of the book is eccentric and | 
interesting ; but our limits warn us to draw to 
aconclusion. The work before us, we may 


repeat, is one which does credit both to the 
heart and to the head of the writer ; for, with 
abundant perception of that which is economi- 
cal, and a becoming aversion to being imposed 
upon, there is nothing like an oppressive or 
parsimonious spirit displayed in any page of it, 
from the beginning to the end. On the whole, 
it is a book which will be generally read, and 
deserves to be so; no less for the whim and 
eccentricity with which it is written, than for 
the knowledge of almost innumerable things 
in which many men are interested, with which 
it abounds. As a code for our guidance in the 
little affairs and details of life, it becomes, per- 
haps, the fairest and truest index to what was 
the state of the author's own opinion and feel- 
ing upon such subjects. And the result (as re- 
gards that point) which we should deduce is— 
that he possessed penetration enough to de- 
tect the little faults which every man must 
have to allege against his fellow creatures, in 
this world; with sufficient prudence, as well 
as hon-homme, to induce him to pardon or make 
the best of them. 


— — 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE KANGAROOS: 
A FABLE. 


A ram of married kangaroos 

(The case is oft a human one too,) 
Were greatly puzzled once to choose 

A trade to put their eldest son to, 

A little brisk and busy chap, 

As all] the little K.’s just then are- 
About some two months off the lap.— 

They're not so long in arms as men are 
A twist in each parental muzzle 
Betray'd the hardship of the puzzle— 

So much the flavour of life’s cup 
Is framed by early wrong or right, 

And kangaroos, we know are quite 

Dependant on their “rearing up.” 
The question, with its ins and outs, 
Was intricate and full of doubts, 

And yet they had no squeamish carings 
For trades unfit or fit for gentry, 

Such notions never had an entry, 

For they had no armorial bearings 
Howbeit they're not the last on earth 
That might indulge in pride of birth ; 

Whoe’er has seen their infant young 
Bob in and out their mothers’ pokes, 

Would own, with very ready tongue, 
They are not born like common folks 
Well thus the serious subject stood, 

It kept the old pair watchful nightly, 
Debating for young hopeful’'s good, 
That he might earn his livelihood, 

And go through life (like them) uprightly. 


Arms would not do at all; no, marry, 
In that line all his race miscarry ; 
And agriculture was not proper, 
Unless they meant the lad to tarry 
For ever as a mere clodhopper 
He was not well cut out for preaching, 
At least in any striking style ; 
And as for being mercantile-- 
He was not formed for over-reaching 
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The law—why there still fate ill-stared him, 
And plainly from the bar debarr'd him 
A doctor—who would ever fee him? 
In music he could scarce engage ; 
And as for going on the stage 
In tragic socks—I think | see him! 
He would not make a rigging-mounter 
A haberdasher had some merit, 
But there the counter still ran counter, 
For just suppose 
A lady chose 
To ask him for a yard of ferret ! 
A gardener digging up his beds? 
The puzzled parents shook their heads. 
* A tailor would not do, because—” 
They paused and glanced upon his paws. 
Some parish post?--though fate should place it 
Before him, how could he embrace it ? 
In short, each anxious kangaroo 
Discussed the matter through and through ; 
By day they seemed to get no nearer, 
"Twas posing quite— 
And in the night 
Of course they saw their way no clearer. 
At last thus musing on their knees— 
Or hinder elbows if you please, 
It came—no thought was ever brighter ! 
In weighing every why and whether, 
They jump‘d upon it both together 
“ Let's make the imp a short-hand writer!" 


Moral. 


1 wish all human parents so 
Would argue what their sons are fit for: 
Some Would-be Critics that | know, 
Would be in trades they have more wit for. 
Vy 


From the London Magazine 


ANDREWS’ JOURNEY IN SOUTH AME- 
RICA .—Journey from Buenos Ayres through 
the Provinces of Cordora, Tucuman, and 
Salta, to Potost; thence hy the Deserts o} 
Caranja to Arica; and subse quently to San- 
tiago de Chili and Coquimbo ; undertaken on 
behalf of the Chilian and Perurian Mining 
ssociation, in the years 1825-4. By Cap- 
tain Andrews, late Commander of H. C. S. 
Windham. London. Murray, 1=27. 2 rols 
12mo. 

Tue very entertaining and instructive works 
of Mr. Miers and of Captain Head gave us aco- 
pious account of the route from Buenos Ayres 
over the Pampas and across the Andes, and of 
a principal part of Chili. Captain Andrews de- 
scribes the country to the north of the Pampas, 
the provinces of the Union, and extends his ob- 
servations into Peru; and also beyond the An- 
des into Chili. The conclusions drawn from 
the earlier works, and the latter one of Cap- 
tain Andrews, are different. It would appear 
both from Miers and Head, that the views of 
the English on the mines of Chili were alto- 
gether visionary ; and with respect to those of 
other South American countries, extremely de- 
ceptive ; it may, indeed, be inferred from their 
opinions, that the projects of the British com 
panies were altogether a useless and unprofita 





in South Imerica. 


ble intrusion. The gains of South American 
mines are said by them to be hardly earned by 
a never ending toil, which the natives only can 
endure, and for which they are content with 
scanty pay; that it is an affair of time and 
vigilance, which will not admit of the employ 
ment of an extensive capital; that the South 
Americans, as soon as political troubles tho 
roughly subside, are quite sufficient for the sa 
tisfactory working of their own possessions 
Up to a certain point Captain Andrews agrees 
with his predecessors: it is an opinion enter 
tained by them all, that the sending out of Eu 
ropean miners is absurd and fruitless; that the 
native mode of working is perhaps, all things 
considered, the best; and that the sending out 
large establishments of miners and a great ap 
paratus of machinery is the height of tolly ; and 
that expectations of enormous returns for small 
advances are calculated to injure and deceive 
all such as embrace them. Captain Andrews 
however is of opinion, that highly advantageous 
opportunities presented themselves on his route 
for the profitable employment of capital if ju 
diciously disposed ; and that the sudden aban 
donment of the schemes entertained by the 
mining companies was as rash as their original 
formation had been ill founded and ill arranged 
Captain Head, in his voyage of discovery, 
tound all barren: Captain Andrews, on the con 
trary, is probably too sanguine in his estimatioa 
of the various works which he examined. By 
the * Rough Notes’ of the former the specu 
lator would be driven to despair; by the Jour 
nal of the latter he would be induced to remo 
del his views, and recommence his plans upon 
a better foundation. Wecannot help agreemg 
that Head's Rough Notes bear strong marks of 
being written under the influence of prejudic: 
while the work of Andrews is undoubtedly tin 
ged with the good natured enthusiasm and ex 
citability of his character. That however heis 
to be listened to, is proved by a fact which he 
states in his preface. Captain Head’s aecoun! 
of the mines of St. Pedro Nolasco would cer 
tainly indispose a speculator from making any 
attempts upon them; and yet Captain Andrews 
produces satisfactory testimony ‘that the fa 
vourable opinion he has always expressed ol 
them is well founded. These mines are now 
worked by a Mr. Bunster, who has already got 
ores that will give him 400,000 dollars. This 
information is given in a loose and imperfect 
manner; but still sufficient is said to show. that 
the result is such as Captain Head could never 
have anticipated. Mr. Bunster works with na 
tive miners 

In his estimation of South American charac 
ter, Captain Andrews is as disposed to look on 
the bright side as in the case of the mineral 
productions of the same country ; a fact whieh 
will be apparent in the sketch we propose to 
take of his operations in the course of his long 
and interesting journey 

It is illustrative of the temper of mind in 
which the majority of the associations at that 
time raging in England acted, that Captain An 
drews started on his distant and arduous expe 
dition at a few hours’ notice. He had spent but 
1 small part of one day with his principals, @! 
fourin the afternoon he reeeived his written 
instructions, and at seven he was inthe mail for 
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Falmouth. ‘This rivals the modern veni, vidi, 
viei expedition—the shipping the army to Por- 
tugal, which was made the subject of the elo- 
quent boast of the late lamented premier. 

Captain Andrews, it appears, had command- 
eda ship belonging to the East India companty. 
A|] the qualifications which that station implies 
he seems to possess, such as good nature, activi- 

and a knowledge of the points of the com- 
pass: we know not what other claims he had to 
his post of mineral scout, neither can we judge 
how he performed his task His zeal is evi- 
dent, and he seems to have been liked by such 
society as the objects of his mission threw in his 
way 

Our voyager made the land of the American 
continent on the 19th March, 1825. His arri- 
val is recorded and commented on in an amusing 
manner, and ina style rather more ambitious 
than is usual with him. The picture, however, 
wevidently drawn from life ; and it is to be re- 
membered, that the writer himself may have 
performed the part of the skipper, which he 
eems so well to understand. 

“Who has not experienced the unutterable 
pleasure of making land, after being two or 
three months at sea ?—who that has crossed the 
great, ‘dark heaving,’ and, to the voyager’s 
wind, interminable deep, wearied by the per- 
petual uniformity of scene, and cribbed within 
the seanty rooom a vessel affords, and has not 
exulted at the first glimpse of the shore? — It is 
like aresurrection from the dead. Then follow 
suticipations of the comparative independence, 
pleasure, and luxury which the land has in 
tore. Who sosituated, has not been animated 
at the prospect in a manner none but those who 
feel it can tell? 

* But this sensation of delight is not confined 
alone to the passenger unaccustomed to asea 
lite; the whole ship's company partakes in it, 
from the captain who hails the boy at the mast- 
head to inquire how the land bears, to the very 
doy that seems instinctively to snuffle the shore 
ashe stands wagging his tail at the gang-way, 
and sharing the satisfaction observable in the 
faces around him. On those who have not been 
atsea before, and on the passengers, it seems 
teact like a contagion, causing a momentary 
aberration of intelleet. Some mount the rig- 
ging, who had never tillthen ventured the haz 
ardous experiment: others rub their hands and 
grind their teeth in a paroxysm of rapture, or 
call their servants not knowing what they want 
ofthem. One rumimages his pockets fora key, 
which is at the same time safe in his writing 
desk; while another is getting out his clothes 
and letters, to be ready for the first boat that 
may come along side, though a moment's re- 
flection might convince him that the following 
day would be time enough to make his prepa- 
tations for the purpose. This excitement 
having somewhat abated, the next object which 
lixed the general attention on board our vessel 
was the agility of the skipper, who mounted to 
the mast-head (having his spy-glass slung over 
his shoulders) with a most grave and important 
ilaerity, and was followed by a steady sailor 
Close at his heels, a sort of naval aid-de-camp 
Now he is seen to cross the t »p sail yard, and 
examine with scrupulous exactness the promi 
hences of the shore, inquiring of the oflicer on 
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deck how his glass bears with reference to the 
most remarkable points of observation. Hay- 
ing fully satisfied himself, he descends, and 
with an air of self-importance, marked by a 
silence characteristic of his profound profes- 
sional knowledge, mysteriously declines an- 
swering any of the questions of his lubberly 
passengers—questions certainly not of the most 
lucid character at the distance the vessel is 
from the land—* Did you see any houses? Any 
people on horseback? Any cattle grazing?” 
To all these he preserves an awful silence ; 
kicks over the wisest of the animals on deck, 
the poor dog, that to attract his notice has 
jumped on the quarter deck carronade, and 
impedes his approach to the binnacle ; he hur- 
ries on to the compass, and finally bolts down 
the companion ladder. He is quickly followed 
by his anxious passengers, helter-skelter. They 
close surround him as he sets off the ship’s po- 
sition upon his weather-beaten chart, and finds 
its exact distance from the nearest promontory. 
Now he breaks his mysterious silence, orders a 
glass of wine or grog to be brought him, and 
after drinking the healths of his passengers, but 
not until then, acquaints them that his reckon- 
ing by lunar observation is exact within a mile, 
and by chronometer, three miles and a half, 
east or west of truth, as it happens tobe. No 
one present doubts the accuracy of his state- 
ment; few are able, or, if able, willing to dis- 
pute the question. The expected laudatory 
observations upon his good seamanship follow. 
Gratulations numerous and warm overflow. 
The sly ones begin to reiterate the most com- 
plimentary plirases on the superior seamanship 
and skill of their chief, which has so success- 
fully brought them to the happy termination 
of their voyage. ‘The skipper's good humour 
and self consequence keep pace with each 
other ; for skippers, as well as princes, are sus- 
ceptible of flattery. He orders his steward in 
consequence to sound the wine-lockers, for 
some rare old wine, which he will have it be- 
lieved has been concealed there for a long time, 
like a hidden treasure. He now swallows a 
second glass and hastens upon deck, anxious to 
be correct about the bearing of the shore. In 
the interim al] past feuds and contests with him 
on the passage are forgotten. His wine is 
drank, as well as his health, with united accla- 
mation, and announced to him in due form on 
his return below. For the honour he has re- 
ceived he is now most graciously pleased to ex- 
press his gratitude, and furthermore conde- 
scends to acquaint his auditory that he has the 
prospect of landing them all well, with his best 
wishes and hopes towards them, on the fullow- 
ing day. This latter information recals the er- 
ring senses of the most sanguine to the neces- 
sity of adjusting matters for another night. 
Their apparel is now restored to the trunks by 
those who were just before a little too certain 

of treading immediately upon terra firma. The 
morning dawns, but alas! to the rueful disap- 

pointment of all, the shore is out of sight. The 
wind which watted the vessel prosperously into 
the offing the evening before, has come round 

and blows foul. Murmurs break forth not loud, 

but deep. Some, who the night before were 

most vociferous in praise ofthe captain's skill, 

now hint about bad management. Others im 
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atiently express their despair of ever getting 
into port. At breakfast all is silence and des- 
pondency. The Captain demure and thought 
ful—the passengers sullen, until the former, to 
compromise matters, orders his steward to cut 
the throat of the last pig Jett on board, and de- 
signed as a present to the consignee, and to be 


sure and make some good mock turtle soup of 


the head, for the gentlemen. This order, given 
so evidently with the intention of restoring 
equanimity, soon removes the gloom from the 
countenances of all; and the uncertainties and 
disappointments of /and-making, furnish a con- 
solation,and afford anample theme of discourse 
to beguile the time, until its hoped for reap- 
pearance, which it is anticipated cannot be 
long.” —Vol. i. pp. 2—? 

Captain Andrews touches but lightly on the 
state of Buenos Ayres; but though he says 
less than others, the indications we find of the 
strength and activity of its government, and 
of the spirit and industry of its people, are par- 
ticularly encouraging 
description refers to a point of time preceding 
the war between Buenos Avres and Brazil; 
which it is to be feared may have made some 
change :— 

“The province of Buenos Ayres has been 
calculated to contain a population of 120,000 
persons exclusive of the Indians, including 
whom it has been estimated at from 240 to 
250,000. This estimate seems, from a recent 
statement by Don Ygnacio Nunez, to be ex- 
tremely wide of the trath. If one might 
judge, however, from the indication afforded 
by a large extent of ground, covered with 
long ranges of streets, growing suburbs, and 
a pretty dense population, principally occupied 
in commerce. it would be supposed that the 
city alone contained a population apprexi- 
mating to the first-mentioned numbers.” The 
activity and bustle in the city itself is very 
considerable, and announces it to be a place 
prospering greatly under the control of its 
independent and liberal government, which 
has diminished to a very trifling sum the old 
exactions, in the shape of duties, and abro- 
gated the interdictory and stupid edicts of the 
Spanish government. 
this are seen and felt in the liquidation of the 
national debt. Economy and order are pre- 
served in all departments of the government, 
with great despatch. No smuggling takes 
place, for it is not worth while; and monkish- 
ness and bigotry have declined. The good 
effect is visible in the cheerfulness and spirit 
of the people, who show an independence and 
freedom as creditable to tlieir progress in 
liberty and knowledge, as it is agreeable to an 
Englishman to witness.”"— Vol. i pp. 13—15 

At Buenos Ayres Captain Andrews tonnd 
that several agents for the purchase of mines 
had the start of him; and that it was necessary 
to make all possible haste. At Buenos Ayres 
itself, he found the mining fever raging; and 





* “Senor Nunez rates the population, but 
without any specification of Indians— 

The City at . . 

Country . 


81,156 
82.080 


Being only an entire population of . . 163,216. 


The consequences of 


The following brief | 
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that formidable rivals had been sent out all 
over the United Provinces, to secure the mines 
for a monopoly in that city. These agents the 
captain found before him every where; and 
where they had not entirely anticipated him, 
tliey made him pay dear for the advantages he 
secured a promise of. Cordova is distant from 
Buenos Ayres about five hundred miles; part 
of the route lay across the Pampas, and the 
rest through a jungle which extends all the 
way to Cordova. The route through the Pam- 
pas gives Mr. Andrews an opportunity of 
learning something more of the Gauchos, of 
whom we have lately heard so much: the fol- 
lowing anocdotes are not mentioned by the 
other writers :— 

“Among the anecdotes and customs of the 
Gauchos which Captain Head has recorded, 
the following do not appear. The boots of 
the Gauchos are formed of the ham and part 
of the leg-skin of a colt, taken reeking from 
the mother, which is said to be sacrificed for 
the sole purpose, just at that time of bearing, 
when the hair has not begun to grow. At ths 
stage the skin strips off easily, and is very 
white and beautiful in texture and appearance 
The ham forms the calf of the boot, the hock 
easily adapts itself to the heel, and the leg 
above the fetlock constitutes the foot; the 
whole making a neat and elegant half-boot, 
with an aperture sufficient for the great toe 
to project through. This toe is the only part 
of the foot the Gaucho places in the stirrup, 
following the practice of some of the tribes of 
Asiatic horsemen in this respect. With con- 
stant use this member becomes a powerful se- 
curity to the body, fully equal to the service of 
the European foot. The stirrup is made ofa 
piece of horn, or tough wood, generally trion- 
gular, having a small opening to receive the 
toe. In consequence of this use, the great toe 
protrudes beyond the rest in an unsightly man- 
ner, and is of unusual dimensions as to breadth 
I was much surprised too, at observing the 
dexterity with which these people take par 
tridges. This is accomplished by means oft 
noose fixed to the end of a rod. While riding 
at a gallop, the Gaucho’s eye, remarkable for 
its quickness, espies the bird; he instantly 
brings his horse upon its haunches, and forms 
round the bird, at first a distant, and then 
by degrees a nearer circle. The partridge 


| watches the noose, and disregards the snarer. 





who is still approaching it, becomes bewilder- 
ed, and instead of taking wing suffers its nect 
to be canght, and is drawn up like a fish. The 
rider hangs it to his saddle bow, and gallops 
after his party, which he soon rejoins. By this 
node of taking them we had a plentiful sup- 
ply of partridges daily for our supper."—Vol. | 
pp 26—2s 

Arrived at Cordova, our author immediate!’ 
occupied himself with his mission, and had 
mortification of finding that the agents of the 
company at Buenos Ayres had a grant of the 
mines of Cordova for nine years: but the cap 
tain observes, that as this grant was not ¢ 
clusive, he succeeded in securing for his pri? 
cipals the rich veins of Rioja and Catamares 
He also entered into some negotiations for § 
part of the celebrated Famatina mine, > 
seems to have been ontwitted by some Sout! 
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\merican chicanery—the grand characteristic 
f the inhabitants of the newly emancipated 
ontinent. Our anthor takes oecasion to give 
some aceount of the Famatina mineral district, 


which, as it must interest a great number of 


wdividuals in this country, we shall quote. 

* At the distance of thirty-five leagues from 
Riojt, stands the celebrated mountain ridge of 
Famatina. It is execedingly rich in ores, and 
that portion, the outline of which is known, 

‘tends at the most moderate calculation, 
fourteen leagues in length, by ten or twelve 
in breadth, according to the computation of 
the inhabitants, and judging from the partial 
exploration they have yet made of its enor- 
Perhaps not one-hundredth part 
is yet tolerably known. This mountain is full 
f metallic veins of various kinds. The least 
vein worked, produces from six to twenty 
marks per box.” Until now that they have 
lad an intercourse with foreigners, they con- 
videred it labour thrown away to work veins 
hat would not produce from thirty to five 
hundred. AIL mining operations being liable 
v vicissitude, the proprietors, who have always 
wen deficient in capital, have been constantly 
lorsaking old works for new; the latter giving 
1 profit from the commencement, and the 
miners being without machinery, and very 
much wanting in metallurgical knowledge. 
Working under these disadvantages, they di- 
minish very greatly the profits they might 
therwise make. 

“On the mountain of Famatina there is 
wood, pasturage, and cattle; and, four or five 
cagues distant in the plains, are villages con- 
uning several thousand inhabitants. The 
ireams of water it possesses, would allow the 
stablishment of numerous mills and engines 
lor the pulverization of the metallic ores; and 
would render productive what is now mere 
waste, returning from that even no trivial pro- 
it. The transport of metals or goods to the 
vily is made by the inhabitants, carrying their 
wads over fifteen leagues of rugged, rocky 
round, notwithstanding it may be avoided by 
‘road further to the right of their present 
route; longer it is true, but consisting en- 
tirely of level land, in fact only crossing the 
plains. It is said, that the present road might 
be made tolerably good were proper methods 
wopted ; but of the practicability of this, | had 
f course no opportunity of forming a very 
correct judgment 

“The vast chain of this mineral elevation 
consists of numerous mountain ridges, each 
conlaining veins of different metallic ores. In 
the centre of these ridges, towers over all, that 
irom whence rises the summit of the Nevado, 
or showy mountain,! so called from its rocky 
peak being crowned in cternal snow. I could 
not learn that any one had ever attempted to 
weend it. "The length of the ridge of the Ne- 
vado is at least fifty leagues, perhaps more. 

“ Peasants qualified (inhabitants of the moun- 
tain of Potosi), who were working the mines 
here, being puzzled at the variety of the ores 
they met with, the indications varying, and 
many of the mineral substances being wholly 
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* “Caxon of fifty quintals 
} » From ‘ Nevado, snow shower 
VoL XI.—No 66. 
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unknown to them, confined themselves to 
raising gold and silver only, under the cus- 
tomary appearances these metals bore. Of 
other mineral appearances they were ignorant, 
from their utter want of the scientific know- 
ledge necessary to discover their nature and 
value. It is highly probable that metals, the 
qualities of which are wholly unknown, exist 
in this extraordinary district—metals that, 
until the country is explored by sound mine- 
ralogists, the natives of Europe can never ima- 
gine to exist. The ores known to the native 
miners, are styled plumo renco, rosicler, lisa, 
pace, azufrado, anilado, &e.; and every one 
of these, in its kind, offers many varieties 
Plomo ronco, is silver mixed with lead; paco, 
brewn oxide of iron and native silver; rosicler, 
red or rose coloured ore; lisa, lead ore and 
sulphur, &c. &c. The first settlers in the 
country, in a petition addressed to Philip I 
stated that they had built a town near a moun- 
tain, containing gold, silver, quicksilver, and 
copper. Among other privileges they begged 
an exemption from paying duties called cobo y 
quinto, for five years, on account of the great 
expenses they alleged they had incurred, in 
discovering and setting these mines to work 
It appears that the king did not think fit to 
grant their prayer, which doubtless put a stop 
to their further exertions. ’"—Vol. i. pp. 52—57 

The inhabitants of Cordova were in high 
spirits at the contest which appeared to be 
going on for the purchase of their possessions , 
and every successive agent that arrived was 
welcomed as the bringer of all good things. 
Cordova contains about nine or ten thousand 
inhabitants, and enjoys many natural advan- 
tages of position: the province is federally 
united to Buenos Ayres, and is at present 
under a sort of military govermnent. Cordova 
was an episcopal see ; and the cathedral is an 
imposing edifice, built in the Moorish Gothic 
style of Old Spain. This city, a strong hold 
of the church, but now, though convents and 
monasteries of various orders exist, this pro- 
fession, as all over the United Provinces, seems 
to have fallen into the utmost contempt. Du- 
ring Captain Andrews’ stay at Cordova, a 
bishop of La Paz, who had been expelled from 
Peru, passed through in his way to Old Spain: 
a great effort was made on occasion of the pas- 
sage of this high functionary, to revive the 
expiring respect for the church. The most 
imposing ceremonies were performed: the 
greatest efforts used by the padres, among 
the women and children, to procure their at- 
tendance; and as it was rumoured that this 
was the last bishop who would be seen at Cor- 
dova, crowds flocked to receive the rite of con- 
firmation; and even infants, by their parents, 
were made thus early to renounce the guardian- 
ship of godfather and godmother, lest no other 
opportunity should occur of resuming their 
spiritual independence. But these highly me- 
ritorious efforts failed: though individual 
priests _ still retain, in many cases, great 
spiritual authority, yet the power of the 
church is gone in these wide provinces, and 
the name of priest held in contempt, as the 
last relic of slavery. Nevertheless, Cordova 
is still, as heretofore, the head quarters of the 
priesthood in South America 
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From Cordova Captain Andrews proceeded 
into Upper Peru, and took the direction of 
Tucuman, in a rirlocke, or land carriage. A 
trifling anecdote of the second day, shows that 
the English mode of er. speedy assist- 
ance in travelling, viz. that of shouting, threat- 
ening, and paying high, is not either the only 
or the best mode of procedure 

“On the 24th, we roused the capitaz and | 

ons before their usual time. They were 
sleeping in their field-bed, like peg-tops, under 
the canopy of the carriage. * Happy rascals,’ 
I exclaimed, as | stirred them up with my 
feet, ‘the benchucas have not murdered your 
sleep—you repose as soundly as Duncan in 
spite of these gluttons in blood, what would | 
I not have given to have slept as well; what 
a ‘fitful fever’ has the night been to us!’ The 

itaz yawned, and deliberately muttered 
‘ Caraco'”* at the idea of turning out at such 
an early hour. Upon my asking, how he 
would like to have been amused all night as 
we had been, he cynically replied, ‘ Quien 
sabe!’ * Quien sabe, indeed!’ | answered; but 
restrainiag my feelings, | offered him a paper 
cigar, a compliment to one of these poor fel- 
lows of more value in his eyes than an ounce 
of gold. This gift turned the tide of affairs in 
a moment. With a look of good nature, and 
‘ mil gracias seiior!’ he instantly bestirred him- 
self. Ina few minutes we had taken our coffee, 
and commenced our journey, just as the sun 
broke upon the tops of the mineral hills around. 
So much for the presentation of a paper cigar, 
and its encouraging effect! But though given 
to a peon of the country, it must be attended 
with a cavalier air of the old Spanish school, 
or it will lose half its virtue. Of such im- 
ce sometimes are the most insignificant 
trifles in contributing to our comforts.’"—Vol. i. 
pp. 100—102. 

The idleness and apathy of the people of 
South America is well known. General Su- 
warrow, who used to flog a man for answering, 
“1 don't know,” could not have lived here, 
whence the eternal response to every inquiry 
is the stupid “quien sabe!" A characteristic 
instance of the indolence of these people oc- 
curs in the following extract :— 

“ Never had I before seen, and I hope I never 
shall again see, such a district of utter desola- 
tion as we passed this day, during which we 
travelled sixteen leagues. We alighted just 
before sunset at a place called Pozo del Tiger. 

« It was only at stations as remote from each 
other as this and the last, that any correct judg- 
ment could be formed of the miserably scanty 

ion of these provinces. It decreases as 

you proceed towards the interior, and becomes 
much more striking when the sum of human 
ings seen through the day, consists of the 
post-master's family and his retainers! From 
such sources no intelligence can be obtained 
upon any subject, not even a local one. The 
lord of the Pozo del Tigre, an apathetic per- 
, could give no other reply to the most 

i ueries but the truly hacknied ‘ quien 
sabe!’ Such was the -~- of this, our new 
host, to every thing. His travelling was 
bounded by rik of Ine flock; and a journey 
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* © A common oath of the country.” 


| sisted of mine host and hostess, two or three fitt 











once a year to Cordova, or Santiago del Es. 
tero, to dispose of his fleece, is the history of 
his life. A Gaucho boy having brought the 










































| 
landlord's flock to the fold for the night, we fe 
went, while dinner was preparing, to examine 
it. There were several hundred sheep inter. 
mingled with goats. Their issue was a str 
one, and it was almost impossible to distin. t 
guish the species of the produce, half goat and | 
| half sheep as many of them were. I took some ; 
pains to explain to Senor Quien Sabe the im ; 
policy of his system of breeding, as I pointed : 
out the suchell uevian, a race yielding neither } 
mutton nor goat's flesh, with a fleece between 2 
wool and hair. He contended that he was tw | 
old to begin a new system, although his wil S 
was at that very moment swinging a fine in. : 
fant, awake and laughing, on a piece of hide s 
suspended from the beams of his abitation by . 
the corners. Upon my questioning him on the hi 
number and value of his motley flock, he told ~ 
me he had from eight hundred to a thousand t 
‘mas a menos, (more or less,) which he valued 
one with another at four rials, or about two On 
shillings a piece. I then asked him, supposing . 
the flock consisted of a pure breed of sheep re 
and goats, whether they would not be worth 
double the money, and the fleece twice a be 
much. ‘ No se,’ (can’t tell,) was the reply. To han 
my observation, respecting the propriety d on 
separating the species, and removing the ram 7) 
at the proper season, and the probability, if he i |. 
did so, of increasing his flock two or three aa 
fold, he replied with the eternal ‘ quien sabe! “id 
accompanied by a Spanish shrug. and a grave this 
remark on the cruelty of separating man and “7 
wife. In short, 1 found it was useless to try hee’ 
to convince him of his ill management. The ‘ he 
furniture of this man’s house was miserable, pata 
consisting only of a few wooden chairs, a small tome 
table, and a chest or two instead of drawers mel 
Notwithstanding this, our dinner was served Birn 
up on massy silver plate; there was alsoa poe 
splendidly mounted crucifix of the same metal, pa 
with a halo or chaplet of puro gold over it, am - 
a Santa Maria, with a virgin representation im 
of Santa Isabel, as they denominated her ...,., 
These saintesses were united on each side % cull 
supporters to the crucifix, in rich embroidered Hy I 
dresses, with silk curtains to draw in front. whe 
“The mistress of the house joined occa 
sionally in conversation, and appeared to com HM |: 
sider household affairs more fitted to her sphere whic] 
than to the dignity of her spouse. She talked ant 
freely upon the mode in which their flock... ' 
were intermingled, and admitted, on grounds aaa 
of inconvenience, the folly of the custom. She omni 
showed great interest when we related to her Po . 
the care and attention paid to breeding animals On 
in England, and added, that she should cer and | 
tainly refer the matter to the consideration # cay. i 
rod curate of the parish.’"—Vol. i. pp. 11- oT 
17. 






Further on in his journey, Captain Andrews 
is entertained at an estate where he meets 
with a singular person of the Gaucho brees, 
who deserves commemoration for the fanciful 
ness of his taste, and the wildness of his dat 
dyism 

“The curate of a village some leagues a 
tant, was a visiter of the family, which com 
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Gaucho boys, a couple of buxom girls, and two 
black female slaves. There was here also a 
sort of Gaucho dandy, or exquisite, who seem- 
ed a favourite of the household, and disputed 
the ground even with the priest himself. This 
pretty fellow possessed a kind of wit and small 
talk which was extremely amusing. He seemed | 
to excel in this respect his Bond-street long- | 
spurred brethren of our metropolis, among | 
whose failings wit cannot be numbered. He 
was dressed in the pink of the mode in his own 
part of the world! he wore a handsome white 
figured poncho, something in appearance like 
a fine Indian shawl. Beneath it hung the 
lower extremities of a pair of white trowsers, 
with open lace work round the bottoms, in the 
way of trimming; a falling fringe, about two 
inches deep, fancifully knotted to answer that 
which depended from the poncho, encircled 
his ancles. His sandals, formed of colt’s skin, 
prepared as we have mentioned before, and 
delicately white, enclosed the smallest foot I 
ever beheld belonging to a man of six feet high. 
On his heels were affixed a pair of ponderous 
richly chased silver Peruvian spurs, which 
must have weighed a pound each. A scarlet 
worked scapular hung from his neck; which 
with his throat was bare, and supported the 
handsomest head I ever beheld, while upon its 
crown was stuck a hat so small, it would have 
hardly fitted a child of three years of age. The 
hat had a brim an inch wide. A ribbon was 
destined to keep his hat in its place when 


riding, and to fasten under the chin, but on 
this show-off and lounging occasion, it lad 
slipped as it were by accident to the lower 
Ips giving a knowing turn to the expression 


ofhis face. His hair was cut short, excepting 
near the ears, where it hung in ringlets en- 
tangled with a pair of gold ear-rings. His 
mode of puffing a cigar to display a tawdry 
Birmingham ring, could not be surpassed by 
am untledged exquisite, qualifying for the 
guards, or a St. James's beau of the first 
water. Yetit must be adinitted that his man- 
ner was withal very cavalicr-like. It was a 
cause of wonder to me, what such an animal 
could do here, amid this character of country ; 
but I soon found he was a travelling gambler, 
who attended at fetes, to amuse the natives, 
and ease them of any spare dollars they had 
laid by for horse-racing and cock fighting, of 
which no devotees to Tattersall's betting room 
can be more fond, than the inhabitants of these 
remote regions. In short the Gaucho was a 
sort of travelling Crockford’s; an ambulatory 
gaming club in himself, for the general ac- 
commodation.” Vol. i. pp. 1220—123. 

On crossing the Saladillo, Captain Andrews 
and his party are again encountered by this 
cavalier :— 

“This morning, the 28th of June, was fine, 
and rather more than bracing; it was even 
cold, considering how mild this region is. The 
scenery was woody and luxuriant: the surface 
undulating, but quite destitute of that interest 
m respect of population which ean confer at 
traction even upon a sterile country. Our at 
tention, however, was kept alive by the dex 
‘ous equestrian exploits of our dandy compa- 
mon, who seemed to possess much rea! humour 





On our approaching the Saladillo, he sounded 
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a conch as a signal to the amphibious bipeds 
who inhabit there, and then put his horse at 
full speed, as though he intended to encounter 
the stream @ /a Poniatowski; but in a moment, 
on the very edge of the bank, he stopped his 
horse with such a curb back on the haunches 
as scemed enough to break the creature's neek 
and his own too. He then sprung off, released 
the animal in the twinkling of an eye from the 
manifold trappings of the saddle; and flinging 
the rein over his head, led him to the extreme 
verge, where the bank was five or six feet 
high above the water. The sagacious animal 
first looked at the torrent below, as if he was 
disposed to differ with his master in opinion as 
to the necessity of his taking such a useless 
leap, when there was a prone, Be slope a little 
further on. The dandy, however, was bent on 
showing his horse's good breeding and spirit. 
Dealing him a crack or two with his whip, the 
noble creature sprang like Quintius Curtius 
into the gulf with desperate power. He soon. 
emerged, snorting above the waves, seeming 
to say, ‘though not in my element, I obey my 
master.’ He quickly reached the opposite side 
of the river, neighing, as if to announce his. 
arrival, and remained perfectly stationary with 
the reins between his legs, until his master had 
crossed.”*—Vol. i. pp. 126—128, 

Santiago de] Estero is a city one hundred 
and fifteen leagues from Cordova; in popula- 
tion about equal to the half of the latter city. 
Through this place the party passed in their 
route. Captain Andrews seems to have been 
entertained here with a painful display of affec- 
tionate attention. 

“1 found the same kind feeling manifested 
here towards strangers as elsewhere; every 
house was open to the English, and what little 
they had to offer, was freely and heartily given. 
We dined with the family, which I have re 
mentioned, the day after our arrival, and re- 
ceived a kindness and attention almost distress- 
ing tous. We were not only cloyed to suffo- 
cation, by the quantity we were forced to take, 
but reduced to the predicament, awkward 
enough to an Englishman, of exchanging love 
titbits from each other's forks. The wine-glass 
was interchanged, so as that it might be sipped 
from the exact spot where the fragrant or fla- 
grant lips, (as they might happen to be) of the 
Senorita, who offered the token of regard, had 
deposited their vapour. At this latter ceremo- 
ny, the eyes have a considerable task to per- 
form. They must be fixed upon the object 
they may not care to gaze upon, as tenderly as 
possible. I never felt so ridiculous, and I 
almost said abashed, in my life as on these oc- 
casions. I wished the dinner at the devil a 
hundred times before it was half concluded. 
Besides this, there is the additional misery 
attached to their turtle-dove system of drink- 
ing, that you are perpetually thinking you will 
soon be done up, upon the sweet unclarified 
wine of the Rioja, and that a terrible head-ach, 
like the sword of Damocles, is hanging over 
you, as a consequence the next morning." — 
Vol i. pp. 160—162 





“The horses are trained to stand with the 
bridle so cast, from which position they will 
not stir till released.” 
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Pursuing their journey, the travellers fell in 
with as singular an establishment for the edu 
cation of young gentlemen as exists out of Ire- 
land. This, however, is not a hedee, but a 
tree school; for under the venerable shelter of 
a tig-tree does the pedagogue hold his sway, 
who is thus pleasantly described-—The village 
spoken of is that of Vinara 

“No one here seemed to live in idleness; 
the women, even while gazing at our carriage, 
were spinning away at the same time. 


I ob- | 


served too that here the cochineal plant spread a | 


broader leaf, and flourished with vreater luxuri- 
ance in the gardens and hedywe-rows of the cot- 
tages around, thar: at any place | had belore 
Visited. 
ment, and ed:wation follows hard upon it,’ 
thought I, as on foot, attracted by a busy hun 
of voices, we made our way through an inter- 
vening copse towards the spot whence it seem- 
ed to come. 
branches of which shaded a wide circuit of 
ground, arrested our progress; and looking 
through an opening among the large green 
leaves, we espied the village pedayoguc, eleva- 
ted on his authoritative seat, which was attach- 
ed to the trunk of the tree. He was reading a 
lecture on the heads of his seholars—a phreno 
logical dissertation, if one might judge from 


its effects, with a wand long cnough to bump | 


the caput of the most remote offender. I was 
much struck with the sight. I began to think 
myself in some European district, certainly not 
from the late samples lL had seen of the coun 

try, in the heart of the Colombian continent 
There, however, | was in reality, aud in the 
fine province of ‘Tucwman, with nearly half 
the globe's surface between Europe and my 

self. ‘The picture was a very striking one oc- 
curring with these reilections. The beautiful 
vegetable roofed sclwol-room, too, struck my 
fancy. What a delightful natural study !—the 
cool broad leaves overarching it, and heiehtou- 
ing the interest of the scene. The striplings 


‘Industry is the first step to improve- | 


A fig-tree, the superincumbent | 





were seated, without regular order, on the | 


grass, under a rotunda of this magnificent foli 
age. Some were cross-legged bawling Ba, Be, 
Bi > others, with their knews for a table, seem 
ed engraving rather than writing npon a wood 
en tablet, the size of a common slate. One or 
two, who appeared to be more advanced in their 
studies, were furnished with a copy-book. an ex 
pensive article in that place Some were busy 
at arithmetic; while, every moment, whac ik 


went the rod upon the crown of the idler or 


yawner. 
“To us the sicht was curious ; 
none lately but what were the reverse of ears 


we had seen | 


fully educated beings. But we had little time to | 


think, for a laugh burst forth at their perceiv- 


ing us, which naturally attracted the notice | 
of the pedagogue, who took up his cruteh to | 


and examine the cause, for he was a cripple 


e immediately came forward to the only | 


opening among the rich verdure, and meeting 
him announced ourselves as the intruders. He 
was as much surprised as his pupifs had been 
His magisterial brow, for he was alealde as well 
as schoolmaster, relaxed into a civil simile 
He invited us to walk in, and we accepted his 
invitation, and entertaimed ourselves with ex 
amining the progress made by his beys in their 
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studies, and in rephes to his numerous ques 
tions put respecting the battle of Ayacucho, the 
death of Olaneta, and the termination of the 
war in Peru. Ile asked if it were true that 
the English were coming to settle in the coun 
try, with many similar questions. In answer 
to our inquiries about himself, he said he 
was born on the spot, lame as he was, and 
had never quitted it; he had given his mind 
to study, but his profession was (as it is every 
where else,) ‘muy pobre ;’ that the price of a 
school education there, was from two to four 
rials a month, according to what the pupil was 
taught. Just at that moment a boy came up 
with a pen to be mended. ‘To my surprise he 
drew from his old pair of Spanish blues (open 
at the knees, with a silver buckle appended) 
what we denominate a Flemish or gardener's 
knife, and proceeded, with the help of a pair 
of cracked spectacles, to nib the pen. 

«* What,’ said I, § Viejo, (old bey) have you 
no better instrument than that to work with 

“ Nada mas Senor, yosoy muy pobre Senor 
(Nothing more, Sir, | ain very poor.) 

“¢ Well,’ I replied, ‘1 think I ean help you 
to something better than that for the conven 
ence of your calling, and | gave him an oli 
four-bladed English knife, which | happened t 
have in my pocket at the time. On looking 
at it he exclaimed in astonishment, * Que qu 
tro enchillas in una! (what, four blades in ow 
knife') He had never beheld sneh a machin 
in his life. | told him it was of English man 
facture, ‘ Caramba,’ he replied, * los Ingles: 
son hombres muy habiles!’ (the English ar 
very clever.) [told him it was at his servic 
‘Por quanto?’ (for how much) he asked, with 
a look significant of his imability to purela 
it ‘Por nada,’ (for nothing) | answered 
He immediately crossed himself, exclaiming 

Gracias « Dios,’ (thank God.) He could ne 
have shown more satisfaction had it been 
a ton of gold or a lottery tieket of twenty thon 
sand sterling His urchins crowded row 
him to see his treasure, and to eet a holiday 
from hi on the strength of his satistietion 
which we made him half promise, and lett him 
Vol. i. pp. 167—172 

At Tucuman, Captain Andrews again four 
his miming projects opposed by the comm 
sioners from Buenos Ayres, and their resper 
tive clans are discussed in the Tueumane 
senate. ‘The sittings were interrupted by 
last relic of superstition and bigotry : 

“ During these sittings an old Jesuit, said t 
be the only one left in the country, eame to 
the chamber of representatives, and falling « 
his knees, besceched the members most te 
vently, that ifthey valued their property, the 
wives, and daughters, or had any respect fe 
their holy religion, they would put a stop | 
all innovations, and prevent the admission © 
the English heretics. He added, that unde 
the pretence of mining, they would play tv 
same game in America which they had playe: 
in India, and subjugate the whole countr 
The chamber, on the other hand, in despite © 
the supporters of the wisdom of their ancestor 
and the ecclesiastics, upheld the question 
the proper basis and on the sound moral eon 
sideration, ‘that the sooner the English » 
tled am wer them, the earlier the body politi 
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would be benefited by their industrious habits 

and wholesome example.’ It however became 

necessary Lo compromise matters, by withdraw- 

ing the more objectionable articles.”—Vol. i. 
177, 173. 

T he report of the debates in this assembly is 
exceedingly creditable to the talents and ability 
of the Tucumanese : the fluency and ease of the 
speakers might be admired in more famous de- 
bates, if the authority of Captain Andrews is to 
be taken :— 

“The orator having gained the eye of the pre- 
sident or speaker, advanced in front and address- 
ed himself'to the chair, standing much as in our 
House of Commons, and with an air of indepen- 
dence and frankness, very agreeable to an Eng- 
lishman’s notions of freedom indebate. One of 
the members, an advocate, was the most able of 
the opponents of government. He spoke with 
a boldness and vehemence, that very strongly 
reminded me of Fox ; but he displayed infinite- 
ly more grace of manner and a deer intonation 
than that great orator. I shall never lose the 
figure of this wiry grey-headed old man, whose 
coarse hair seemed to erect itself like bristles, 
while employed in thundering his denunciations 
against the executive. The nerve and force of 
lus rapid delivery were finely contrasted with 
the easy, elegant, and persuasive manner of 
Doctor Molino, who answered him with argu- 
ments rather than declamation, and with an 
ease and self-command not to be exceeded in 
any European assembly. | observed several 
other mambers of very considerable power as 
speakers, and fit to rank with the first order in 
any senate. The question before the chamber 
Lhave before alluded to, was not disposed of for 
three weeks, and was treated as of great impor- 
tance to the nation. Contrary to cominon 
usage, the citizens were suminoned to the dis 
cussion, and examined as evidence pro and con, 
The object of this measure was, that the gene- 
ral opinion on the topie under discussion might 
be obtained, to form a correet judgment, and 
thus any future differences with the publie or 
among themselves on the subjeet be avoided. 
At length, when the contract was coneluded, it 
mivht be said to have been si@ned at the bar of 
the House of Representatives, by the chiefmen 
of the province ; and thus to have acquired a 
eharacter of a more respectable and honourable 
nature than any other.’—Vol. i. pp. 175—Is0. 

The province of Tucuman is very extensive, 
and abounds in natural productions of great 
utility and beauty. Its western boundary is 
the Cordillera of the Andes, Paraguay on thy 
north, the Pampas on the south to Buenos Ayres, 
and on the east it comprises the whole extent 
of Indian territory, Entre Rios, Missiones, Cor 
rientes, Santa Fe, Mc. The following extract 
will convey an idea of the beauty of the climate 
of this country in the neighbourhood of 'Tueu 
man: it is long and somewhat extravagant, but 
nevertheless inspired by the subject and ex- 
tremely picturesque. After describing a visit 
to a country seat of a friend in a wild and ro- 
mantic spot, he thus proceeds :-— 

“After a glorious field fire-side, made for 


mere pastime in this liberty inspiring region, | taken, and borne away without a struggle 


and in the bosom of nature, we retired, not 
reader, to a feather bed, tobury ourselves in the 
down, but to a deliciously refreshing’ snore on 
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arancho floor. They who have been accustom 

ed to the woods, in those parts of the tempe 

rate climates that border upon the tropies, well 
know the fact, that what with being awoke by 
the rich piping of birds of every note and tune, 
the inhaling the serene cool air of the most de 

lightful atmosphere on earth, with nature re 

posing around in stillness of beauty, there is an 
exhilarating sensation experienced, which lan 

guage cannot describe. It is as though the 

soul and body had at the moment reac hed per 

fect happiness, and no wish of earth or heaven 
was left u ungratified. It is as if sin and sorrow 
were only a name, and the soul was pure of 
transgression. There is no enjoyment onearth 
can surpass this feeling. Rising thus, it is not 
extraordinary that the temper should remain 
affected by it, that every thing throughout the 
beautiful day which follows such a dawn so 
witnessed, should cheer and gratify; that 
homely fare, if we have no other, should be 
eaten with a zest at breakfast, and soul and 
body be happy. Those who rouse from soft 
beds, in carpeted rooms, and in varying climes. 
know little of this most exquisite of earthly sen 

sations. 

‘We mounted our cavallos at seven o'clock 
and after proceeding about half a league, trail 
ing through the thick-tangled wrass, we wained 
the hieh road. Here we were entertained by 
stories of our capitaz, respecting the animal 
they misdenominated tiger (juagar), which i: 
met with in the forests, and which, with the 
condor, commits fearful ravages among the 
eattle. The condor will often attack them in 
the open plain, while the quadruped awaits 
them in the woods, whither they retire from 
the noontide sun. The mode of destroying the 
condor is of course by stratagem, but that of 
killing the animal is remarkable for the couras: 
and prowess displayed. It is conclusive of « 
much of that noble quality of man, namely, per 
sonal bravery in the Gaucho, as must place 
him among the most elevated of his species in 
this respect. It was impossible to contemplate 
the capitaz, 2s he gave us an account of his ad 
venture with one of these animals, without in 
terest. The equestriay character and address 
of the Gaucho have been noted by all wh 
travelled in his vast and wild country. Whi 
ther he hang by his spur to pick upa ‘ cochill 
or knife, from the ground when riding, or 1 
seen entangling the wild cattle with his *lasse 
he is equally at liome, and cool as a lady in he 
drawing-room—his motions are alike eleewant 
and graceful. But when he has a story to 1m 
late from lus saddle, he displays such a flex: 
bility of body, turning towards you with such 
natural, yet fine gestores, such an expression 
speaking bette’ than his words, that he seeis 
thus employes on his steed, a compound of the 
gentleman and the peasant, an intermixture of 
both characters, so blended as to produce a most 
striking and agreeable whole. 

“The common mode of killing the animal m 
question, is to trace him to his lair by the wool 
(if it be a sheep he has carried off’), whieh is dis 
covered upon the brambles when the vietim ts 
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the most convenient position to receive him 
upon the point of'a bayonet or rude spear, at the 
first spring he makes. The dogs then drive 
him out, he springs at the Gaucho, who receives 
him kneeling, with his eyes fixed on the animal's, 
and with such coolness, that there is scarcely an 
instance of failure. The anunal gets staked at 
ihe instant the Gaucho, with a nimbleness of 
which none but an equestrian race like his is 
capable, shifts rapidly on one side, and the crea- 
ture is quickly despatched by the assistance of 
the dogs and people at hand 

“In a recent instance, related by our capitaz, 
the business was not so quickly completed. 
The animal lay stretched at full length on the 
«round, like a gorged cat. Instead of showing 
anger and attacking his enemies with fury, he 
was playful, and disposed rather to parley with 
the dons with good humour, than to take their 
attack in sober earnestness. He was now fired 
upon, and a ball lodged in his shoulder, on which 
he sprung so quickly on his watching assailant, 
that he not only buried the bayenet in his body, 
but tumbled over the capitaz who held it, and 
they floundered on the ground together, the 
man being completely in his clutches. ‘I 
thought,’ said the brave fellow, [was no longer 
acapitaz, while I held my arm up to protect my 
throat, which the animal seemed in the act of 
seizing ; but when I expected to feel his fangs 
in my flesh, the green fire of his eyes which 
blazed upon me, flashed out ina moment. He 
fell on me and expired, at the very instant | 
thought myself lost for ever. 

“The approach to the coverts of the forest 
where these animals lurk, resembles much the 
outskirt plantations or game preserves of an 
English gentleman's domain, except that the 
trees, shrubs, and plants, are infinitely more 
varied. ‘There are many, which are trained in 
our green-houses, and some which we have in- 
troduced on our lawns. Our advance for many 
a league, was through gradations of trees, the 
branches of which, ascending higher and high- 
er up the side of the mountains, reached at 
length the heights where the walnut, lime, and 
oak grow, and the red cedar begins to spread 
wide, its majestic foliage. Here, far better 
than in the stinted park of the British villa,and 
backed by mountain masses of unequalled va- 
riety and grandeur, is Milton’s description of 
Eden true to the letter :-— 


—— Over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm— 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.’ 


“ My friend, Don Thomas, now thought he 
had carried me far enough, to extort from me 
some token of admiration, and certainly noth- 
ing could exceed the beauty of the vegetative 


scene around me. There were no trees, how- 
ever, which at all equalled in size the giants of 
the forest which I have seen in the Terra Aus- 
tralia, where they are of prodigious buik, and 
recollecting this, | made a show of discover- 


ing his want of knowledge im the productions of 


other countries, and imsinuated that he from 
thie cause had an overweening partiality for 





those of his own. He thereupon gave me to 
understand, that I had as yet seen nothing, and 
we advanced another half league with little al- 
teration in the scenery, when he brought me 
suddenly upon a grove of those stupendous 
trees, which throw up a clean trunk of a hun- 
dred feet, and I am afraid to say how much 
more, but still many feet beyond that elevation 
I could not repress my admiration from Don 
Thomas any longer, nor keep back the just tri- 
bute of my applause. Such vegetative mag- 
nificence I never before saw. I gazed until my 
eyes ached at these forest patriarchs, mossed 
with age, encircled with creepers, and studded 
with parasites like stars in all parts, trunk and 
branch. They seemed coeval with old time, 
and supplied associations of age, which the 
castled ruin inspires in Europe, but which 
would be vainly looked for here. Could these 
trees, like those of the poets, have spoken, | 
should have demanded of them, as I felt an al- 
most irresistible desire to do, how long - had 
stood ? whether from creation’s dawn? hat- 
ever they might have answered, they must 
have trembled, had they known my thoughts, 
and found that their end was well nigh come, 
fur Don Thomas and myself were calculating, 
that a few years ofa company’s employment of 
capital, would make desperate havoe among 
them. Timber, as before remarked, even from 
Buenos Ayres, is in demand from this spot 
Fate willed it otherwise, and these patriarchs 
are still growing; though their doom was then 
looked upon as almost certain ;—but as Burns 
writes— 


*The schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry.’ 


* It is said, on the authority of Don Ignacio 
Nunez, that there are fifty-three kinds of useful 
timber here, and sixty-four different species 
may be enumerated. One of these is the valua- 
ble red ebony, called here ‘ Granadillo;’ Nu- 
ez states, that in Isl sev °n persons tried by 
joining hands, and could barely enclose the 
trunk of one within their circuit. Now, although 
| saw none of such a prodigious girth as this, 
Don Thomas informed me that there were 
some a vast deal larger in another part of the 
forest, and I feel no reason to believe he told 
me what was incorrect. The variety of species 
seemed to me endless. Among the principal 
vegetable novelties that are found here, are 
the constant succession of underling trees and 
shrubs, which grow beneath the larger sons of 
the forest, and the innumerable family of rich 
climbers running from tree to tree, and linking 
them so beautifully together, that it might be 
supposed they had been trained by the hand of 
fancy or of the amateur botanist, to gratify his 
feeling for his favourites. Perhaps there could 
not have been a better season for a trip to the 
forest, than the time [ thus visited it. The 
orange-trees were in full bearing, and might be 
said to beam radiant with their golden fruit. 
To an Englishman the fictions of the Arabian 
Nights, or some land of fairy imagination, 
seemed to be realized. Nothing that the mind 
can dwell upon could surpass this scene in 
beauty and luxuriance. I could have wished 
to linger in those enchanting scenes for months 
together ; and a true lover of botany would net 
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ieave their delicious shades, could he help it, for 
years. 

“While proceeding amid this delightful 
scenery, we rite. at length in a zig-zag 
track through a dense thicket, following a cattle 
track, until we arrived on the borders of a con- 
siderable mountain stream flowing through the 
very heart of theforest. The stillness around, 
broken only by the murmuring of the water, 
that ran coolly and darkly along ; the novelty 
of the vegetative forms to the eye, the serenity 
of the atmosphere, and the soothing effect pro- 
duced on the mind by the union of the whole, 
left nothing for even the most gifted poet's fan- 
cy to add in the way of attraction, to the bowers 
and beauties of this enchanting spot. A great 
part of the stream ran under a green arcade of 
trees, new tothe European eye, of richly tinted 
foliage, and often quite novel in form, while ever- 
greens filled up the sides among their trunks. 
The branches, met over the water thickly in- 
terlaced; and through the fretted roof, a sun- 
beam was very rarely reflected on the water, 
but it bore the green hue, and was the ‘ Rio 
verde, rio verde,’ of the Spanish ballad. Thus 
the current flowed in the centre of a most 
charming avenue, cool, dim, and stretching 
away in grateful perspective. Nothing could 
be more pleasing than the look up and down 
this arborescent enclosure, so happily accom- 
panied by water and shade, and forming such a 
contrast to the clear cloudless sky and warm 
sunbeams without. The embodyings of the 
Greek poets, even the dreams of the most vi- 
sionary enthusiasts, would be found realised 
here. What a domicile for the nymphs of the 
woods! How charmingly their slender forms 
would harmonise with the green umbrageous 
shade of this natural arcade, so far outvying all 
that art has or can ever achieve !"—Vol. i. pp. 
216—228. 

Among these forests occurs a plant of a sin- 
gular utility, which though otherwise known, 
seems not to have been previously estimated in 
its capacity of a well-spring :— 

“I have already mentioned the number of 
parasitical plants that wreathe, or studd, or de- 
pend from the branches of the larger trees, es- 

cially where they have most rooim to flourish. 

he principal of these is a genus of the Hexan- 
dria Monogynia, called Tillandsia, bearing a 
likeness to the aloe in general appearance, but 
inthe leaves and stem, and bell-shaped flowers, 
resembling the lily, yet considerably smaller, 
terminating at the stem in clusters. The leaves 
spring from the root, and the plant has the pro- 
perty of secreting a quantity of pure water, 
which is so good that the woodmen and peons 
who work in the forests, never take any with 
them. When they wish to drink, they perfo- 
rate the plant near the root, and the fluid gushes 
out in a stream, clear as crystal, and in quantity 
— to the size of the plant itself. 

rom the best judgment | could form by the 


horn goblet in w ich the men caught the liquid, 
I should think the quantity might be about two 
quarts from the fullest plants. The heart of 
this plant and the surrounding leaves are so 
tough, that the knife is with difficulty made to 
penetrate them horizontally for the purpose of 


examining the cells containing the water, but 
if thrust in vertically, it enters as casily as in 





the stem of the plantain tree. The interior of 
the cells or reservoirs is ofa cane-like succulent 
nature. The natives could give me no account 
of the probable duration of this plant, or if the 
water was to be obtained at all seasons. I could 
not discover whether the aqueous deposit is a 
natural secretion from the earth or atmosphere, 
or whether it is collected by the pores of the 
plant during a fall of rain—the idea most natu 
ral, were it not for the sheltered situation in 
which these excrescences are found to flourish , 
but where they grow little rain can reach them, 
and moreover the natives in their accounts did 
not accord with this opinion.”—Vol. i. pp. 22 
—230. 

Tucuman, Captain Andrews leaves with a 
thousand regrets, expressed with a warmth of 
language which speaks as much for his own 
susceptibility as for Tucumanese hospitality 
He departs for Salta. Here again ensues a 
contest between him and his rivals in the Sala 
of the assembly. 

It is characteristic of the people of Salta 
that they are in hourly danger of an inundation 
which would sweep away the whole population 
were it to take place, and which might be al 
together rendered impossible by an expense of 
20,0007; and yet the natural talents of the 
people are highly estimated, and poverty can 
not certainly be alleged as a sufficient excuse 
for not insuring the city from a calamity 
which would cause universal ruin. 

Captain Andrews is not the cavalier that 
Captain Head proved himself; neither did he 
pursue the route, where riding is the chief 
conveyance. His journey was almost entirely 
performed either in carriages or on mules ; a 
description of the latter travelling is given in 
the journey from Salta to Potosi. Captain 
Andrews thus writes of mule-travelling : 

“In respect to mule travelling itself, there 
is, as before observed, nothing upon earth halt 
so tedious and wearisome. These animals have 
no regular pace: one doubles, another shuilles, 
a third will now and then canter, but this is 
seldom ; yet a high-bred mule has often spirit 
enough to gallop a mile or two upon a stretch 
It may be easily guessed therefore that what is 
called keeping company with another on the 
road is out of the question, except at a drawling 
pace, too expensive in time and aching bones to 
keepup. Thus each makes his own way in silent 
thought, or unsocial sulkiness. If the traveller 
feel in good spirits, cast as he is on his own re 
sources for amusement, he tries every possibl: 
experiment to beguile the tedium which is 
around and upon him. He has besides to avert 
the solar rays as much as possible, and even 
their reflection upon his face, especially if pass 
ing among slaty rocks, along the mountain's 
steep, or over the white sand-hills which 
abound on his route through the plains. The 
baggage-mules require all the attention of the 
capitaz, who is also the guide, and they pro 
ceed so slowly that keeping near them irritates 
the nerves with their vexatious crawling. If 
you start off alone you fear to lose your way, 
and the propensity felt to do so and halt til! 
the baggage comes up is checked. When | 
was sure of the road for a good distance, | 
found it pleasant to advance a league or two 
a-head, dismount, and so to sleep till the capi 
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taz and his tram reached me Often, by way 
of refreshing myself, | have taken off my 
clothes, and when the opportunity admitted, 
enjoyed the inexpressible luxury of bathing in 
the mountain torrents. 1 can never forget how 
} envied General Alvear his horse, when he 
passed us afterwards on the road, the superi- 
ority of comfort is on horseback so great. It 
is better to incur a double expense, and, letting 
the baggayve follow at leisure, make a less irk- 
some thing of it. The idea that horses are 
not so well adapted for travelling in this 
country as mules, is no doubt correct, as to 
the mountains, generally speaking, especially 
for their superior sagacity, surefootedness 
and endurance of fatigue. But where there 
is a suceession of hill and plain, the rapid 
progress | saw subsequently made both by 
General Alvear and Colonel Dorego, gomg 
the same route with ourselves, and arriving 
two or three hours before we did, after starting 
perhaps an hour later, proves that horses on 
such a kind of mixed road, are best, while in 
point of case there is no sort of comparison 
The being released two or three hours earlier 
from the parching heat of the sun, far exceed- 
ing in so long an exposure any thing I ever 


before experienced, is a material object; and 


tv this inconvenience are added the gusts of 
warm wind, which blow down upon the traveller, 
heated in the funnels formed by the inequali- 
ties of the mountains and quebradas, besides 
the being blinded or choked with hot sand in 
the plains.” 

“The mule traveller thinks that his journey 
will never end. He meets an Indian, and on 
asking how many leagues he has yet to go, gets 

no se,’ or 2 reply widely differing from the 
distanee at which his guide rates it ; and even 
the stranger informant is perhaps so ignorant of 
the matter that no dependance ean be placed on 
what he asserts. As for the peons they never 
trouble themselves on the subjeet. They stick 
o present business. Their abode is the open 
tir, and they are at home on the road, travell- 
ing alone without care, and cheering the mules 
witha song. Now they dismount from time 
to time to help up a jaded beast that has lain 
jown with his ‘carga,’ or load, for a moment's 
respite, in which case the burden must be re- 
placed. The load re-arranged, the peon drives 
ihe mule up tothe rest Meanwhile another 
inimal has taken it into his head to lic down, and 
is to be assisted as the preceding one has been 
A patch of «ood browsing ground is now perhaps 


liszcovered by some young beast, which leaves | 


the madrina (usually a mare, with a bell round 
her neck, which leads the troop,) and gallops 
:way to rewale itself. The goodness of a mule 
is yenerally estimated by the steadiness with 
which it keeps up with the madrina during a 
journey. ‘The peons must pursue all runaways 
sometimes to considerable distances; yet the 
iunimals rarely receive ill-treatment for thus 
playing truant, and giving their masters trouble 
\ rattle on the haunches withthe bight of the 
lasso alone reminds the deserter of his duty, 
perhaps while grinning at a thistle which le 
seizes, and runs back with to his post, there to 
receive a look and lecture from a ‘ companero, 
Even such an incident as this i: 
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mind during such a journcy. The difference; 
between the peons and their mules, in the ex- 
hibition ef their intellectual faculties, is ano- 
ther oil-recurring theme for meditation, and 
not unfrequently the animal appears to have 
the advantage of his master.”—Vol. ii. pp 
24-20. 

On arriving at Potosi, Captain Andrews is 
introduced to General Bolivar, of whom he 
gives an interesting account. 

“It was on the Isth of October, that I was 
introduced to Bolivar. I cannot say that I felt 
not, at the moment of introduction, the pecu- 
liar sensation which the presence of a character 
who had filled the world with his deeds, natu 
rally inspired. If, however, I had any senti 


| ment approaching to humility on the occasion, 


arising from awe inspired by the moral influ 
ence of the man, it was speedily dissipated 
with the mode in which he received me, with 
a cordial, downright English shake of the 
hand. It is the historian’s business to do jus 
tice to his general character; I can only de 
scribe how I saw him at a short interview, when 
not under the intluence of excitement of any 
kind. As aman, he had, in my view, achieved 
more than Washington. He had delivered 
his country without foreign assistance, and 
under every possible disadvantage. No Franee 
had tendered her armies and her wealth to ad 
him. No Franklins, and Henrys and Jefler 
sons were at his right hand, nor the stern, un 
compromising virtue of a New England race 
The ignorance and utter want of experience of 
those around him, both in civil and military 
affairs, threw every thing upon his genius; he 
dared nobly and succeeded. His talent in the 
field and his invincible perseverance in spite ef 
every obstacle, do not surpass his skill in rais 
ing resources for war, and impressing his fellew 
citizens with confidence in te ability and re- 
spect for his government as a chief of the peo- 
ple. How he kept down and controlled faction, 
quelled mutinous dispositions, and having 
sacrificed every shilling of his fortune in the 
cause of his country, persuaded others to fal- 
low his example, is a problem difficult to solve 
In these respects no one ever surpassed him 
In the movement of larger armies, with better 


| formed materiel, he may have been excelled; 


but in the passive qualities of the soldier, the 
rarest found united in the military character, 
few or none have equalled him. Hunger, 
thirst, torrid heat, mountain's cold, fatigue, 
long marches, (in respect of distance, from 
Caraceas to Potosi, from the centre of the nor- 
thern half of the torrid zone almost to the ex- 
treme limit of the southern on one oceasion) 
in desert and burning sands, all were borne by 
him and his followers with a patience never 
outdone by similar or any other means, 
crowned with complete success. He has been 
accused of ambitious views towards absolute 
power—time can alone settle this point. He 
has as yet shown no such disposition, but rather 
the reverse 

“ The person of this extraordinary man has 
perhaps been before described ; he is in make 
slender, but. of an active and enduring frame, 
about five feet seven meches in height ; his fea 
tures rather sharp, nose aquiline, and expres 
ion firm, but not strikiaer in the way of intel 
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lect , moreover, his face generally bears marks 
of hardship, and is care-worn. His eyes are 
penetrating rather than intelligent, and he sel- 
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ny and dom suffers a stranger to get a direct view of 
o have J them; at least I found in the interviews | had 
i. pp the honour to hold with him, that this was the 
case so much, that it even lessened him in my 
ews i estimation, as the habit of any one not looking 
om he you fairly in the face in society is apt todo. His 
brow is wrinkled by thought and anxiety, so 
t 1 was much that ascow!l seems almost always to dwell | 
it 1 felt upon it In giving an audience, sitting, as was 
> pecu- hus custom, he seemed to want the easy carriage 
uracter and deportment of persons in such a situation, 
}, Natu and had an awkward custom of passing his 
7 sent hands backwards and forwards over lis knees 
Casion, His delivery was very rapid, but in tone mono- 
| influ tonous, and he by no meaus gave a stranger an 
sipated opinion favourable to his urbanity. The quali- | 
e, with es of a stern republican soldier must however | 
of the be expected to differ from those of the courtier 
do jus of the European school, who is seldom a hero ; 
nly de and it would be strange enough if the person 
+, when f Bolivar should not have been in any way 
of any tnctured with the stormy, warlike and singu- 
shieved lar character of the chequered scenes he had 
livered encountered 
‘e, and “ Notwithstanding appearances are as I have 
France stated, and the disappointment as to air and 
toad HH aspect which | experienced on seeing hun for 
Jefier the first time, his shake of the hand was cor- 
rn, un dial and frank as a soldier's should be, and in 
dl race matters of business | found hin without eti 
ence of quette to the foreigner, easy of access, and 
nilitary # very prompt in decision. He was remarkably 
jus; he # quick in his perception of any subject laid be- 
tin the #¥ fore him, anticipating the narrator in the cir- 
spiteof JJ cumstances, and coming rapidly to the intend- 
in rais- J ed conclusion, by a sort of intuitive perception. 
3 fellow @ ilis sense of justice, and his liberality to indivi- 
and re- #3 duals who have suffered in the cause of inde- 
he peo: MJ pendence, are well known. A Mr. W. Hen- 
faction, HB} derson had adventured a ship and cargo with 
having JM lis capital, and it was lost at Guayaquil; he 
» in the #J was remunerated by the Libertador for his loss : 
3 to fol- HB this fact stands recorded in the books of a Lon- 
o solve don house.”’—Vol. uu. pp. 90—05. 
pd him The city of Potosi is built on the declivity 
a better HB of a hill, affording a full prospect of the noble 
celled; J mountain t@ which it owes its existence. The 
ier, the MH mountain Zeaches an elevation of 1700 feet 
aracter, Mabove the Plaza, or square of the town. A 
lunger, tween the city and the mountain, 
fatigue, from the out-pourings uf thirty-five 
e, from in the hills south-east of the city, 
the nor- fj and which Were constructed at the price of the 
the ex- Hjsweat and Mite of millions of unhappy aborigi- 















orne by tain, when viewed from the city 
c never ars a cone or tent-like figure, and 
ns, and nd coloured with numerous metal- 
as been ts—green, orange, yellow, gray, and 
absolute , arising from the ores which have 
nt. He ered from the mouths of the mines. 
t rather r of the mines is reckoned by the 

s at five thousand ; an apparent exagge- 
nan has hich is explained by the mode of reckon- 
n make y consider the portion of mines called 
r frame, , or individual shares, consisting of so 
‘his fea- uare yards, as one mine. Of these 
expres , not more than a hundred were ina 
of intel when Captain Andrews visited 
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Potosi. It was here that our author thinks 
British capital might have been well employed 
The peak of the mountain is calculated to allow 
an elevation of fourteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The miners have hither- 
to only honeycombed the surface, having gone 
little more than seventy yards in depth and 
horizontally about eight hundred. Plenty of 
virgin ground still remains. The ores chiefly 
worked do not seem to be rich, yielding only 
nine inurks (7 dollars, 4 rials) per caxon (5) 
ew but the advantayes arising from the 
proximity of water, and the faeility of pro 
curing cheap conveyance, by means of Hanvas, 
the beautiful sheep of the country are great 

Leaving Potosi Captain Andrews crossed 
the Cordillera of the Andes. to meet an expe 
dition which the company had rashly sent to 
Chili, without waiting to learn the arrange- 
ment which their ageut had made during this 
long and laborious journey ; he arrives at Tar 
na, a town in the provinee of Area, and neat 
the coast of the Pacilic. Henee he sails to 
Valparaiso in an American vessel. Here tha 
captain is at home; and he gives an amusing 
account of his voyage. His testimony in fa 
vour of the management and general economy 
of an American ship's company, in preference 
to our own, is striking. At Santiago our au 
thor has an interview with a brother agen', 
with whom he appears to be much dissatisfied 
and enters into some accusations against him 

with the whole of which matter the publiv 
have nothing farther to do, than that his ac 
count serves to show, that these compames 
were organized ina manner which insured a 
failure. 

Captain Andrews now proceeds to Coquimbo, 
where his company had already placed a party 
of miners, under the direction of Captain Bag 
nold. At this place he receives a letter of re 
call from his company, and arranges for his 
embarkation ; a passage having been kindly 
offered him in his Majesty's ship Briton, Su 
Murray Maxwell. A concluding chapter con 
tains a summary of the South American Revo 
lution, which, as it does not broach any thing 
new, we shall leave without notice. 

It is impossible for us to form a judgment o! 
the qualifications of Captain Andrews for dis 
charging the objects of his mission, neither is 
it necessary ; we should conclude him at least 
to have been a zealous and an honest servant 
Whether he proved too goodnatured and too 
credulous in his negotiations it is not for us to 
say, but we may suspect as much inerely from 
his sanguine temperament. As an author, he 
possesses no very high clanns beyond that of 
a well-disposed observer, anxious to speak the 
truth. To acquirements beyond those that 
may be expected from a sailor, he makes no 
pretensions, and should not be hardly judged 
if he do not possess them. His style is loose 
and incorrect, and the taste of his descriptions 
far from pure; but we should have been sorry 
if these defects, of which he is probably con 
scious, had prevented him from undertaking 
the publication of his journal. We have read 
it with pleasure and instruction, and can re 
conunend it to all who take an interest in the 
progress of liberal opinions, in the character 
and productions of imperfectly known coun 
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tries, or in the questions which have arisen out 
of the British speculations in South American 
mining. 


From the Monthly Magazine 


OUR DAILY PATHS 
Naught shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behoid 
Ts full of blessings. —/Hordswerth. 


Tuere’s Beauty all around our paths, if but 
our watehful eyes 

Can trace it ‘midst familiar things, and through 
their lowly guise ; 

We may find it where a hedgerow showers its 
blossoms o'er our way, 

Or a cottage-window sparkles forth in the last 
red light of day. 


We may find it where a spring shines clear, 
beneath an aged tree, 

With the foxglove o'er the water's glass borne 
downwards by the bee ; 

Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the 
birchen-stems is thrown, 

As a solt wind playing parts the leaves, in 
copses green and lone. 


We may find it in the winter boughs, as they 
cross the cold blue sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pen- 
cilled shadows lie, 

When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy 
frost-work bound, 

Whence the flitting redbreast shakes a shower 
of crystals to the ground. 


Yes! Beauty dwells in all our paths—but Sor- 
row too is there ; 

How oft some cloud within us dims the bright 
still summer air! 

When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst 
the joyous things 

That through the leafy places glance on many 
coloured wings. 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy 
woodland shades, 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us 
in the glades ; 

And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an 
echo's plaintive tone, 

Ot voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laugh- 
ter gone 


But are we free to do ev'n thus—to wander as 
we will- 

Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o'er 
the breezy hill’ 

No! in our daily paths lie cares, that oft-times 
bind us fast, 

While from their narrow round we sce the 
golden day flect past. 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts and 
the violet-dingles back, 

And from all the lively sounds and gleams in 
the shining river's track ; 

They bar us from our heritage of spring-time 
hope and mirth, 

And weigh our burdened spirits down with the 
cumbering dust of earth 
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Yet should this be: Too much, too soon, des 
pondingly we yield! 

A better lesson we are taught by the lilies o 
the field! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tel 
us, in their flight, 

Of One that through the desert air for eve 
guides them right! 









Shall not this knowledyve calm our hearts, and 
bid vain conflicts cease: 

—Aye, when they commune with themselves 
in holy hours of peace, 

And feel that by the lights and clouds through 
which our pathway lies, 

By the Beauty and the Grief alike, we are 
training for the skies! F.H 
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From the Monthly Magazine h 
SKETCHES OF HAYTI; from the Exp ; 
sion of the French to the Death of Chis , 
tophe. By H.W. Harvey, of Queen's Colle ' 
Cambridge. TP 1G. Svo. London: Sey . 

4 Son. 1227. d 

A moment's reflection cannot fail to excite u 
astonishment, that the history of modern Hayti e 
has been thus long disregarded. We say dis - 
regarded, because, most unquestionably, if . 
there be one important part of the history of ta 
our own time on which the English reader in te 
general is more ignorant than another, it is tr 
the transactions which have occurred in that in 
island during the last thirty years. Barbarities a 
almost unprecedented, have been perpetrated _ 
a new nation has started into existence, even wt 
within sight of our own colonies; has effeeted at 
a total revolution in the most fertile of the bu 
West India Islands; and still no record of its fa 
progress, acknowledged to be accurate, has th 
yet appeared. We concur, theretore, in the as 
opinion, that a good account of the internal “a 
condition of Hayti, written from jyersonal ob we 
servation, appears to be one of the grreatest de ; 
siderata in modern geography ;* and we are “t 
glad to find that in the Sketches of Haytt, an de 
attempt has been made to supply’ something Hi 
of the deficiency complained of E-efore, how sid 
ever, we investigate the merits of ) Ir. Harvey's J ™ 
volume, it may be worth while to i) aquire what J % 
causes have operated during so lo ag a period es 
to continue the public in compa: -ative igno § ' 
rance, upon a subject which is | nighly mte tah 
resting, both as it affects the great _ question of ~ 
the abolition of negro slavery, and . the security W 
of our possessions in the West Indiv es. Has the ' 
torpor of the press been occasion ed by some the 
insuperable difficulty opposed to ti he acquire i 
ment of information? We appre ¢hend not the 
Mr. Wilberforce and many other dis tinguished ” 
persons in this country have long be en in cor ** 
respondence with natives of Hayti, - 
lish residents there, and have, from ‘ 
tume, been supplied with a great mas 1a 
mores pour servir alhistoire. Has ale 
proceeded trom policy? We should Re 
yes. There are two sreat contending L¢ 
" eur 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. toi: 
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tor such they really are, who are especially 





» lilies of interested in the subject, the planters, and the 
most active of the abolitionists; and we be- 
hich tels lieve that their silence has proceeded, not 
from a dearth of knowledge of the faets, but 
for eve from the impractieability each party has ex- 


perienced of giving to many of the occurrences 
that complexion which would forward its par- 
tcular views. It is not to be supposed that 
the most enthusiastic abolitionists have avoided 


arts, and 


eniselves diddering at the numerous wanton and atro- 
cious cruelties which have been perpetiated by 

through the negroes; nor can it be imagined that the | 
planter would be so blind to his own interest 

» we are is to invite the publie discussion of the ques- | 

FH tion, without the certainty of attaining an | 
werwhelming triumph. His position was the 

defensive. It, indeed, the progress and the | 
condition of Hayti had been referred to and 
enforced as an argument for the hasty abolition 
of slavery in our own West India islands, then 
the planter might have appeared “ ten thousand 
cE 7 strong’ by the use of the very same state- 
J Ch ments, which, if advanced without provoca- 
ollesi tion, would have made him seem desirous, not 
ab: OY somuch of protecting his own property from 
destruction, as of advocating that horrid sys- 
o emile tem of personal bondage, which in the abstract 
rn Hayti cannot be too bitterly condemned. Interest 
: say dis has, therefore, trammetled the parties who are 
sably, if most conversant with Hayti; and thus the de- 
‘istory of ails of its progress have not received that at- 
reader in tention which they seem to require. It is 
ser, it is true, that short occasional notices have been 
4 in that inserted in different periodical journals; and 
rbarities in addition to several publications in France,” 
retrated an anonymous work was sent forth in Edin- 
ce, even burgh in Its, entitled “ History of the Island 
“effected of St. Domingo, from its discovery by Colum- 
5 afin bus to the present period ;” still, nothing satis- 
rd of its factory has appeared; and as it is high time 
ate, has that the veil of mystery should be thrown 
», in the } aside, we agree with Mr. Harvey in thinking, 
internal @ “that any information, however imperfect, 


will at this time prove peculiarly acceptable.” 
The author informs us in his preface, that 
“the materials of the volume are principally 


sonal ob 
atest de 


i we are ¢ ; 
Hayti, an derived from printed documents, procured in 
ywething § Hayti, and from short notes made during my re- 
we, how. § Sidence there ;” and he adds, “I beg to state 


Harvey's J ™Most distinctly, that I undertake to furnish 


tire what wey more, than brief and imperfect sketch- 
a period J &s of Hayti, such as, I hope, may be found in- 
ive igno- § ‘etesting to general readers.” The precaution 
‘hily te taken in the last sentence, was not unneces- 


sary; but we shall not quarrel with Mr. Har- 
vey from the seantiness of his information. 
We regard his endeavour as likely to prove 
the precursor of many more, and as it is the 
lirst, so, in all probability, will it rank among 
the weakest. 

The first revolt in Hayti occurred in August, 
1791 ; but it is wrong to attribute it principally, 
as the volume before us does, “ to the impolicy 


1estion of 
» security 

Has the 
| by some 
» acquire 
hend not 
inguished 
en in cor 
and Eng 













* As Gregoire, de la Littérature des Negres, 
1808; Guillernim, Précis Historique des der- 
ners Erénements de Saint Dommngue, 1211; 
Regis, Mémoire Historique sur Touissaint 
LOurerture, suiri d'une Notice Historique 
sr Petion, 1512; Civique de Gastine, His 
torre de la République de Haitt, W319, §« 
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}and injustice of the planters and colonists 
| themselves.” It was the work of the French 
} revolutionists; and. from its commencement 
| to its close, it exhibited an appalling picture 
| of the influence of their diabolical machina 
tions. The French system of colonization 
might have been bad, and, as it affeeted the 
wealth of the mother country, it was most de 
cidedly so. Its leading features were these 
The French planter generally looked upon his 
settlement as his home, and oftener expended 
its proceeds in his new and adopted country, 
than stored them up carefully with a view ot 
ultimately enjoying them in his native land 
Ile seemed to have no intention to be an ephe 
meral visiter, and to amass wealth rapidly at 
| the expense of negro life, in order that he 
might take his departure the more speedily 
This is proved to have been the case, by the 
costly mansions erected, the money and labour 
expended in the cultivation of pleasure grounds, 
and the efforts made to give a permanency and 
attraction to the establishments, which should 
dissipate the remembrance of other scenes 
Even to this day it is impossible to sail along 
the shores of the gulf of Hayti, without being 
struck with the wreck of his designs, and ac 
knowledging that, before the hand of desola 
tion had disfigured them, they must indeed 
have been beautiful. His intercourse with his 
slaves, especially with those about his person, 
was far more familiar than that of the 
English colonist. It was, however, extremely 
badly regulated, for the negro was one moment 
treated as the companion of his master, and 
the next reminded that he was his slave. But 
this inconsistency was not peculiar to the 
French colonist, for it has formed a leading 
feature in the national character of France 
from time immemorial, and still exists in un 
diminished vigour. It was, nevertheless, the 
great vice of the system, and prepared the 
minds of the negroes for a change, although 
it cannot be said to have brought about that 
event. 

Under this system it is evident that the 
French planter had a double motive to labour 
for the preservation of his estates; both his 
| property and his home were at stake; but he 
found it impossible to withstand the intrigues 
of revolutionary France. Long previous to 
1791, it was customary for free mulattoes and 
negroes, of whom there were many, to repair 
from St. Domingo to France, for the purpose 
of acquiring education, and when the National 
Assembly was not content with decreeing that 
“all men are born and continue free and equal 
as to their rights,” but employed agents to m 
spirit the people of colour to act upon that doc 
trine, the planters thought it high time to en 
deavour to legislate for themselves. Upon this 
| a society was formed in Paris, designated .¢mts 

des Noirs, and a just estimate may be made of 
its real character from the fact, that the ab 

horred Robespierre was one of its chief mem 

bers. Immediate emancipation was the word , 
and an emissary, a mulatto, named Ogee, was 
despatched to St. Domingo, to light the torch 
of desolation. The colonists naturally refused 
to grant emancipation. Massacre and revenge 
soon commenced their horrid career, and crimes 
were perpetrated which surpassed the concep 


is 
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tion of even Robespierre himself. ‘The most 
detestable of cruelties were practised by either 
party; but the planters necessarily endured the 
greatest miseries. ‘The habits and constitution 
of the negroes gave them incalculable advan. 
tayes ; and, in addition, the planters found that 
those to whom, at other times, they would have 
appealed for support, their own countrymen, 
were ranged among their direst foes. It was, 
therefore, the French revolutionists, and not 
the planters, who occasioned the first commo- 
tions in St. Domingo; and the proceedings 
were stamped with that demon spirit which 
deluged France. If the following lines, which 
were written at the time, are destitute of poe 
tic grace, they, at least, record the truth 


“Sull, view in western climes death's palest 
horse 

With pestilence and slaughter mark his course ; 

While dusky tribes, with more than maniac 
rage, 

Rending their brazen bonds, in war engage 

For France still burns to make, with dire in 
tent, 

‘Hell and this world one realm 
nent 


one conti 


In September, 173, when the contest be 
tween the planters and negroes had arrived 
at the height, the English mvaded the island 
Thas alarmed, the colonists proclaimed tree- 
dom to the negroes, many of whom united 
with the French; and the English were com- 
pelled, by climate and reverses, to abandon 
their project in 1795. But the power of the 
colonists was now crushed 
their property was devastated—and Toutssaint 
L Ouverture, a tree African, became civil and 
military chief! lle appears to have been a 
man of virtue and ability; but his influence 
was of brief duration. 
France was disavowed: and, in 1°02, an ex- 
pedition, despatched by Bonaparte, and com 
manded by General Le Clerc, arrived off the 
igland. It was conceived in villainy, conduet- 
ed with shallow duplicity, and rendered worse 
than nugatory by wnbecility. ‘Touissaint was 
treacherously seized, and perished in a French 
dungeon; Le Clere lost his life; and, after 
almost incredible atrocities had been commit- 
ted by both parties, the French forces were 
finally expelled from the island in 1803. On 
the capture of Touissaint, Dessalines became 
chief; and a short account of his life and cha 
racter will be the best comment that can be 
made on the state of Hayti during his su- 
premacy. We select it from the volume be- 
fore us, and are satisfied, from inquiries made 
in the island, that it is correct:— 

“He was originally a slave of the lowest 


order, his master being himself a negro; and, | 


while in that condition, he was remarkable 
chiefly for his strength and activity, an uncon- 
querable obstinacy, and a low sort of cunning, 
not unusual among negroes. He joined in the 
early commotions, and soon became one of the 


most active in conducting the proceedings of 


the insurgents—one of the most daring, in pro- 
posing and carrying into effect schemes of the 
greatest hazard—and one of the most cruel and 
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the wreater part of 
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barbarous in his treatment of the planters and 
other whites who fell into his hands. He left 
no means untried in order to prevail on the 
negroes to abandon the service of their mas 
ters; and having collected a considerable num 
ber into one body, placed himself at their head, 
and then caused thei to lay waste the planta 
tions, to destroy the mansions which had been 
erected on them, and to massacre their unpro- 
tected proprietors without distinction. After 
the declaration of freedom by the French, Des 
salines joined their forces in endeavouring to 
expel the English. He engaged in this con 
test with his accustomed activity and fierce 
ness, and his exertions were considered as an 
atonement for his previous misconduct. The 
service to which he was called during this pe 
riod fitted him to act the firm and courageous 
part which he took, when the attempt was 
made to re-establish slavery. He turned a 
deaf ear to all the dietates of pity and huma 
nity; and regarding the French as the relent 
less enemies of his race, he treated all who 


| were so unfortunate as to fall into his hands 


with excessive rigour and barbarity. Pre 
viously to the seizure of ‘Tourssaint, he was 


| second in command; and, on the removal of 


that distinguished negro from the island, he 
succeeded to his authority. For, although de 
ficient in military skill, his zeal, activity, and 
courage supplied, in some measure, what he 
wanted in this respect, and, with his violent 
hatred of the French, rendered him the mst 
popular of all the negro generals. 

“On the expulsion of the French forces, a 
considerable number of residents remained at 
Cape Francois and the other towns of the co 
lony: some trom a vain hope of at least se 
curing a part of their property, and others 
from having lost the opportunity of returning 
to Europe with the remains of the army 
Shortly after the entrance of Dessalines a 
the Cape, he invited these men to continue m 
the island, and assured them that their persons 
and property should be protected as long a 
they felt disposed to remain. The majority 
accepted this unexpected offer. But it soou 
appeared that Dessalines was as destitute o! 
veracity as of forbearance or generosity A 
few weeks only had elapsed, when he issued 2 
proclamation of so inflammatory a nature as 
astonished even his own officers, and suddenly 
deprived the French residents of every hope 
‘It is not enough,’ he says, ‘to have driven 
from our country the barbarians who, for ages, 
have stained it with our blood.—-It is become 
necessary to ensure, by a last act of national 
authority, the permanent empire of liberty 
the country which has given us birth. Those 
generals, who have conducted your struggles 
against tyranny, have not yet done. The 
French name still darkens our plains; every 
thing reminds us of the ervelties of that bar 
barous people.—What do i say? ‘There still 
remain Frenchmen in our island.-—When shal! 
we be tired of breathing the same air with 
them? What have we in common with that 
bloody-minded people ?—Citizens! men,women, 
young and old, cast round your eyes on every 
part of the island; seek there your wives, your 
husbands, your brothers, your sisters :— What 
did | say’ Seek your children—your childres 
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at the breasts; what has become of them? In- ; 


stead of those interesting victims, the affrighted 
eye sees only their assassins, —tigers still cover- 
ed with their blood,—whose frightful presence 
upbraids you with your insenanility and slow- 
ness to avenge them. Why then do you delay 
to appease their manes ?' 

‘ Dessalines was not the man to rest in mere 
threats. Shortly after he issued the proclama- 


uon, he visited the towns in which the French | 


lived, and put them to the most violent deaths, 
personally assisting in destroying them. At 
Cape Francois his proceedings were marked 
by the basest treachery. Having caretully 


marked the houses in which the helpless vic- | 
tums of his fury resided, as soon as the day was | 


closed he proceeded, at the head of his savage 
band, to exeeute his dreadful purposes. This 
was a night of horrors. The negroes them- 
relives, accustomed as they had been to scenes 
of blood, shuddered at this renewal of massa- 
eres. But Dessalines soon ascertained that, 


detwithstanding the strictness of his orders | 


and his search, several had escaped discovery 
‘Tothese he now oifered forgiveness and protec- 
tun, provided they would publicly appear to 
receive his assurances. Many of them, hoping 
that some remains of sincerity might still ex- 
st inthe heart of this savage, and knowing 
that at best their lives were in continual dan- 
ger, appeared on the appointed spot at the time 
epecitied. He was waiting their arrival, sur- 
rounded by the companions of his cruelty ;— 
when, instead of granting the promised pro- 
tection, he caused them all to be shot. 

“tle now proceeded to take such steps as 
appeared to him necessary for the permanent 
establishment of his authority. The name of 
Governor of the Haytians he rejected, as indi- 


eating a degree of power more limited than | 
He deter- | 


that which he actually possessed. 
mined, therefore, to assume the title of Empe- 
rer; and on declaring his intention, with little 
previous consultation either with his officers or 
the people, he was hailed as such by the army, 
and condueted by them to the house which now 
became his palace, amidst their applauses and 
apparent good wishes for a long and prosperous 
ren. His power was absolute; and it may 
easily be conceived in what manner and for 
what purposes he employed it. In the mean 
tune, his employments were as trivial and ab- 
surd as his treatment of the people was impo- 
litie and tyrannical. He was even delighted, 
when assuming some comic character, he en- 
deavoured to represent it before his officers and 
the people. He was especially anxious to be 


considered an elegant and accomplished dancer, | 


and would sometimes exhibit himself in public. 
At length his principal officers, convinced of 
his inability, disgusted. at his follies, and wea- 
ried with his cruelties, resolved on cutting him 
otf, and electing another chief in his stead.” 
De Vastey, the only writer that Hayti has 
yet produced, denies that Christophe partici- 
ated in the conspiracy against, and murder of, 
ssalines; but he is no authority, for he was 
dependent upon Christophe ; and had he writ- 
ten otherwise, his life would have been the pe- 
nalty of his hardihood. Dessalines was de- 
streyed in 1806; and two claimants of the first 
station speedily appeared in Christophe, the 


| influential than that of Petion. 
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Governor of Cape Francois, and Petion, the 
Governor of Port-au-Prince. The majority of 
Petion’s officers were mulattoes, while those of 
Christophe were negroes. ‘The popularity of 
each leader in his own district was unrivalled ; 


| and after several years of irregular warfare, 
| their strength being nearly balanced, a mutual 


cessation of hostilities took place, without 
union, truce, or treaty; and French Hayti was 
nearly equally divided between them. But the 
personal character of Christophe was far more 
The former 
soon assumed the title of King, together with 
unlimited power; while the latter found it ex- 
pedient to give to the provinces over which he 
ruled the name of a republic, and to adopt the 
title of President. Petion was a mulatto, and 
had been educated at the Military Academy at 
Paris. He had little of the ferocity which dis- 
tinguished his rival. His mind was better re- 
gulated and better informed. He was more in- 
clined to direet his attention to commerce than 
to war; but his power was of a precarious na- 
ture ; he remembered the fate of his predeces- 
sor, and was incapable of instituting and en- 
forcing such laws as were essential to the real 
improvement and prosperity of newly-liberated 
negroes. ‘l'o a certain extent, however, his go- 
verniment was absolute. It could command the 
fate of an individual, although it could not ven- 
ture to coerce or restrain the vicious as a body 
by any act of vigour. Christophe, on the other 
hand, though destitute of the acquirements pos 
sessed by Petion, had unbounded authority ; 


| and, as there is a peculiar interest attached to 
| the fortunes of that extraordinary negro, and 
| his conduet, both in reality and appearance, im- 


parted their character to the proceedings in 
his dominions, a sketch of his history may be 
desirable. 

The place of his birth has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained; but notwithstanding Mr 
Harvey's opinion that it was Grenada, we be- 
lieve it to have been the Island of St. Christo- 
phers, or St. Kitts. He is said to have been 
born a slave, and to have served for some time 
on board of a French man-of- war, in the capaci- 
ty of cook’s-mate, He was a stranger to Hayti, 
until a short time previous to the first revolt ; 
when, according to the best information gained 
by assiduous inquiry, he was marker of a billiard 
table in a coffee house, which is‘still standing, 
and is close to the beach. It was kept by a 
Frenchwoman, who, in the day of desolation, is 
said to have been protected by her former ser- 
vant. He was a perfect negro in appearance 
His skin was very dark and coarse ; his hair was 
short and woolly ; his nose was broad aud flat ; 
his lips were large ; his forehead was overhang- 
ing and scarred ; and his eyes appeared strained 
and inflamed. His countenance was an index 
to the obstinacy and ferocity of his disposition ; 
but still it possessed an expression of superiority 
which indicated that he was no common man. 
In person he was stout and powerful, and his 
deportment was free from that slothful motion 
which is often occasioned by the relaxing influ- 
ence of a tropical climate. Education he had 
none. It was only when he became a general 
that he learned to sign his surname, and he had 
assumed the chief station before he had acquir- 
ed the power of giving his entire signature 
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During the latter part of his life he conversed 
but little, especially before Europeans; and his 
reason is said to have been his own conscious 
ness of the wretched patois in which he spoke 
It was an almost unintelligible mixture of the 
French and English negro dialects, in their ru- 
dest forms. Throughout the revolution, Chris- 
tophe was celebrated among the negroes, and 
dreaded by the French, from his incessant ac- 
tivity and daring courage. It was for himself, 
however, that he fought; and having acquired 
immense riches at the plunder of Cape Fran- 
cois, and Dessalines being despatched, he found 
the consummation of his ambitious hopes at 
hand. Although his authority was acknowledy- 
ed only in a part of the island, he was crowned 
King of Hayti in June, ISL. He at once crea- 
ted a nobility consisting of no less than twelve 
dukes, fourteen counts, sixty-four barons, and 
forty chevaliers, “ and surrounded himself with 
all the appendages of royalty 

“ Vast sums of money were expended in sup- 
port of an establishment such as Hayti had, in 
no period of its history. ever exhibited The 
rich and splendid garments in which the sable 
monarch occasionally appeared on levee-days, 
and alwavs on great and important occasions. 
could hardly be surpassed by those of the most 
wealthy and powertul rulers of civilized states 
His palaces were prepared for his reception with 
ML possible magnificence, and whatever the 
most unbounded passion for splendour could 
suggest was procured t decorate the habitations 
of—an unedu The number of his 
household corresponded with the macnificence 
of his palaces 

The * Maison Militaire du Roi” was on ano 
less pompous scale; and any one, merely judg- 
ing from the “ 4/manach Royale d Hayti, would 
have imagined that the arts and sciences, to- 
gether with military splendour, commerce, and 
civilization, had attained the aeme of perfection. 
Christophe was now at the height of his popu- 
larity; but his severity increased daily, and his 
despotism soon beeame searcely supportable. 
His aversion to the French continued so strong, 
that the schools he founded were all on the Eng- 
lish system, and the use of the French language 
was disconraged as much as possible. He im- 
proved the discipline of his army, and formed 
several beneficial institutions; but it would be 
monstrous to suppose that the Haytians enjoy- 
ed liberty during the reign of Christophe 
Every office and every individual in his domi- 
nions were entirely subject to his will. Asa 
merchant, he claimed and possessed such pe- 


eculiar advantages as raised him above the fear 
1 


‘ated negro. 


of competition ; asa soldier, he was the colone! | 


of all the principal regiments; as a judge he 
was supreme, for he modified or abrogated the 
decisions of the courts as he thought proper, 
while from his own decrees there was no appeal 
and in the distribution of rewards and punishi- 
ment, his injunctions were alone regarded 
Those who possessed property, possessed it only 
by his sufferance or at his presentation; and 
even after he had made a gift, such was the ex- 
travagant extent of his power, that he could 
eancel his own act, however formally it had 
been declared. His power was, indeed, 
potic, and he too often exercised it like a des- 
pot. Take, for example, the following facts: 


des- 











they occurred during the latter part of his reign 
and at a time, therefore, when it’ might fairly 
have been expected, that the rights of indiy 
duals were at least beginning to be understood 
if not fully appreciated 

“ The duke of Marmalade, one of the most ac 
tive and intelligent negroes in the Haytian 
court, was on one occasion charged with an im 
portant commission, and instructed inthe man 
ner of accomplishing it. He had no sooner en 
tered on the business than he found that it might 
be more effectually and satisfactorily executed 
by varying ina few points from his master’s in 
structions ; and either from inability or neglect 
he ventured to do so, without previously ob 
taining Ins consent. ‘Though he faithfully dis 
charged the duty assiened to him, his omutting 
to follow the prescribed directions in every par 
ticular excited his majesty’s highest displea 
sure ; and he was instantly ordered to quit the 
palace, to leave the Cape the following morn 
ing, and to take up his abode in the citadel 
Notwithstanding his being a duke, a member o 
the privy council, a knight of the order of St 
Henry, and a general in the army, he was here 


compelled to associate with the workmen, and 


; even to assist in their labour. 


Avain: the Juees-de-Pacr of Gonaives hay 
ing been guilty of injustice, by no means a rare 
ecurrence in Hayti, the same punishment wa 
inflicted on them: and Mr. Harvey further tel! 
us —_ : 

* Another circumstance. connected with the 
punishment of these men, was said to have 
taken place ; but whether correctly or not, Lan 
unable to determine. It was stated that Chris 
tophe, caused them to sit round a room in his 
palace, and directed water to be poured on the 
heads till they were thoroughly drenched—ir 
quently asking them, during this singular pro 
cess, in the most sarcastic manner, if thetr heads 
were uct cool’ 

But the restless and discontented disposition 
of his subjects, the nobles in particular, and the 
tyranny of Christophe, soon made a change de 
sirable. His presence alone checked many fron 
indulging in open disaffection; and, in 1=2),o0n 
his being seized with apoplexy, and confined t 
his palace at Sans Souci—so named from its 
impenetrable situation—frequent consultation 
were held respecting his removal. While this 
was in agitation, the troops at St. Mare’s mut 
dered two of their officers, and Christophe order 
ed the ringleaders to be executed 

* On the arrival of these orders at the Cape 


| one of the more powerful barons, addressing his 


associates, said, ‘ What commands are these 
Who has given him the right of condemning 
men to death, without ascertaining the nature 
and extent of their crime? And why shall we 
go, at his command, and cut the throats of our 
brethren? Let us rather go straight to San 
Souci, and cut off the fellow’s head. We shall 
then be delivered from tyranny, and shall have 
no more mutinies among the soldiers.’—* If yo 
are disposed that way,’ answered the duke ¢ 
Marmalade, ‘I am ready to join you; and we 
had better lose no time in carrying the desi 
into effect. What say you?’ added he, add 
ing the other officers; ‘shall we collect 
troops, and proceed to his palace ? He has 
thiner but his own euard ta defend him.” 
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Sketches af Hayli. 


The proposal was unanimously assented to, 
nd measures were taken for carrying it into 
Christophe’s race was run. After 
receiving largesses, and swearing “to defend 
his person and authority *jusqu’ @ la mort, 
his own guards deserted hin: and Christophe, 


execution 


finding hnaself thus abandoned, ‘ seized one of 


the pistols with which he was always provided, 
nd instantly shot himself through the head.” 
Hits son was murdered, and, after some further 
ywlence and bloodshed, Cape Francois and its 
istricts were united to the republic of Port-au- 
Vrinee. 

Such is the outline of the history of Hayti, 
rom the commencement of the commotions in 
7M up to the death of Christophe ; and a view 
{the state of the two most lnportant towns im- 
mediately previous to that event, will best show 
what progress the Haytians had then made in 
freedom and civilization. To the picture given 
by Mr. Harvey of Cape Francois, we have no 
reat objection, except its length; but to Port- 

i Trince he appears almost a total stranger. 
We must, therefore, have recourse to some 
ther source; and as the following notices, 
itherte unpublished, were written on the spot, 
it the time Admiral Sir Home Popham visited 
the island, and are accurate as far as they go, 
they may suffice :— 

“ On landing at Cape Francois, | was struck 
with the dilapidated state of the town. It 

niust once have been very handsome ; but now 
he greater part is comparatively in ruins 
The best range of buildings faces the sea, and 
m the upper part of the town there are some 
good houses. The great majority of the in- 
habitants are negroes; and | frequently met 
vith that tmmeasurable vanity, threatening 
bstinacy, low cunning, and apparent destitu- 
tion of superior intellect, which are commonly 
iltributed to that people. From what | could 
see, | should say that slavery is abolished only 
name. Instead of many masters possessing 
this part of the island, it is in the hands of one. 
| endeavoured to enter into conversation with 
everal respecting their condition, privileges, 
Xe; but they all seemed restricted by appre- 
wenston ; and | was reminded more than once 
ithe old adage, that ‘awalls hace cars’ The 
discontent was evidently great. They either 
want the means, or have not the inclination to 
be generous. Christophe certainly provided 
t good house and a well-stored table for the 
idmiral: carriages and horses were in atten- 
dance early in the morning, and in the even- 


ing, for the convenience of Sir Home. and of 


his friends; and, under the direction of Baron 
fe Dupuy, who had served with a pastry-cook 
in America, the arrangements were decently 
made: but | saw no other attempt at hospital- 
ty. The soldiers act as the police, and execute 
the office with more than sufficient severity 
The curfew law seems to have been heard of 
for, unless upon express permission, all must 
be silent after 9 p. m.; and the guards, if | may 
judge by their insolence, consider the streets 
as their own property. Drunkenness is more 
frequent among the higher than the lower 
classes ; but it can hardly be said to be a pre- 
vailing vice. The blacks of both sexes are 
extremely fond of dress and dancing. Their 
txlravagance in the former is highly absurd 
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and the appearance of one of their balls is 
singular enough. It resembles a Christmas 
negro ball at Jamaica—with this exception— 
the dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, are 
real. There isa Lancastrian school, which is 
admirably conducted by an English master. 
Several of the children on passing me with 
their satchels, exclaimed in broken English, 
‘God save Georgee tray! Long him liv! 1 
saw Christophe enter the town, and the exhi- 
bition was striking. His dress appeared to be 
exactly the Windsor uniform, and he had a 
small star on his left breast. He had a nume- 
rous escort, rode rapidly, and, till he stopped 
and alighted, no one knew whither he was 
going. He acknowledged the salute of our 
officers with marked civility ; but the natives 
were hardly permitted to see him. Commerce 
is most irregularly conducted, and every thing 
is very dear. Money is scarce ; ana the Euro- 
pean and American merchants, of whom there 
are about thirty, have much difficulty in trans- 
acting business. They are frequently com 
pelled to threaten or actually to have recourse 
to Christophe, to overcome the knavery of their 
customers. 

* Port-au-Prince presents a different scene 
Here the inhabitants have a wider scope. There 
is much greater activity in commerce, and the 
whites and mulattoes especially are far more 
numerous. ‘The President Boyer possesses 
more power than Petion did during the latter 
part of his life, and his chief endeavour seems 
to be to enrich his treasury. Nor is he scrupu 
lous about the means he employs. For in- 
stanee, he has fixed a nominal value to his 
coin, which is full four times its intrinsic va- 
lue. If you change a doubloon or any other 
piece of money, you have to take this coin ; 
and it being worthless any where else, you are 
glad to get rid of it. Morals here are extreme- 
ly loose. Petty thieving is so common, that 
were it not for the soldiers, who here also act 
as police, it would be almost impossible for a 
stranger to escape without being pillaged 
Provisions and yoods in general are not se dear 
as al Cape Francois—the town is less dilapi 
dated—and the neighbouring country is beau 
titul in the extreme. In both towns, religion 
is very little thought of. On the whole, these 
places are worth visiting from the peculiarity 
of their condition; but once seen, the traveller 
will be satisfied. 

These descriptions are brief—but they are 
just. ‘The dilapidated state of the towns may 
be accounted for, in a great measure, by the 
apprehensions which the Haytians entertain 
ed of invasion; but there are other appear 
ances which cannot be so satisfactorily explain 
ed. Had a salutary system of policy been pur 
sued, and had the negroes been rendered really 
sensible of the nature and value of liberty, the 
continual dread of foreign foes would rathes 
have purified than have relaxed their morals. It 
is also remarkable that, notwithstanding all the 
advice, instruction, and assistance furnished 
from England and the United States of Ame- 
rica, no code of intelligible and consistent laws 
had been adopted either in the republic or in 
Christophe's dominions. From the close of 
the revolution up to the period of which we are 
speaking. the power of the cluels was absolute 
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Every individual who aspired to do more than 
exist soon became sensible of the umpediments 
which opposed him. To the stranger, and 
even to the native, the interior was almost as 
a “sealed book.’ The European and Ameri- 
can merchants felt the difficulties of their situa- 
tion most keenly; but they consoled them- 
selves, as they generally do in places where 
the principles of trade and civilization are not 
properly understood, with the expectation of 
realizing a profit proportionate to their annoy- 
ances; and their anlicipations were sometimes 
fulfilled. Since this period, however, the con- 
dition and prospects of Hayti have altered. 
Her independence has been formally recog- 
nised by the mother country; and she is not 
the only land watered by the Atlantic which 
has recently assumed the title of a free state. 
Her natives have their right of liberty confirm- 
ed to them; but it still remains to be seen 
whether they set so just a value on the boon 
as to institute a permanent and well-regulated 
form of government Hitherto they have 
only talked of freedoin, and been subservient 
Lo those 

“ That palter with us in a double sense— 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 


The following sketch by Mr. Harvey, gives 
an idea of the manners of the black and colour- 
ed population :- 

“J had just finished my breakfast, when a 
mulatto entered the room, introducing him- 
self sans c¢rémonie, by announcing, ‘ Monsieur, 
je viens vous rendre visite ;'—and before | 
could ask his name, or the object of his visit, 
he had seized a chair, seated himself by my 
side, and begun his discourse. It would afford 
a very imperfect idea of his speech, to describe 
it in general terms: it should have been heard 
delivered as it was, with an unceasing rapidity, 
accompanied by the most violent gestures, and 
a continual change of position. 

“ Drawing near me, and looking full in my 
face, he commenced,— Sir, | am exceedingly 
happy to see you at Cape Henry ; for I like all 
Englishmen. I hope you purpose making a 
considerable stay in the island: you will, | 
assure you, find it extremely pleasant.’ Then 
endeavouring to look very shrewd, though un- 
fortunately his countenance hardly admitted of 
that expression, he proceeded,—‘ Sir, | have 
seen a great part of the West Indies, but have 
found no place comparable to this. All the 
other islands are disgraced by slavery. Here, 
Sir,’ with an air of triumph approaching to the 
ludicrous — here we are a/l free and equal. 
Our king, Sir,'—rising suddenly from his chair, 
and striking the table violently with an old 
cocked hat,—‘ he is one of the best as well as 
one of the greatest of men. The whites in the 
other islands laugh at him; but,’—he conti- 
nued, throwing his hat apparently in great an- 
ger, to the farther corner of the room,— if 
they knew him, they would find him a superior 
man to the very best of them. Asa proof of 
this, Sir,"—-resuming his seat, and placing his 
fore-finger in a parallel line with his nose,- 
‘see what he has done: I have never been in 
Europe ; but from all I can learn, you are not 
better governed there, than we are. Cape 
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Henry, for example,—where will you find a 

lace in which order so strikingly prevails’ | 
eee no doubt, Sir, you will be highly gratified 
with your visit.—In short,'—again rising, ele 
vating his voice as he rose on his feet, and 
stretching forth his hand, as though about to 
deliver some weighty saying,—‘ in short, Sir, 
this is the country of liberty, and indepen 
dence :—Our motto is, La Liberté, ou la mort 
and destruction to those who shall ever lift the 
sword against us. And now, Sir,'—once more 
resuming his seat, speaking in a half-whis 
pering tone, with a look of great self-satisfac 
tion,—‘ let me congratulate you on your ar 
rival.’ "’ 

Mr. Harvey gives some accouut of the in 
terior of the island, and seems to think that 
the condition of the negroes has been materi 
ally improved since the revolution; but his 
statements hardly bear him out. The reigns 
of Dessalines and Christophe were dreadfal 
scourges ; and up to the death of the latter 
Hayti had derived no advantages which com 
pensated for the years of horror and destruction 
she had groaned under. Circumstances fa 
voured the revolution; the treachery and sub 
sequent imbecility of France prevented her 
from resuming her authority; and, as igne 
rance predominated, the most ferocious be 
came the most powerful. It is to be hoped 
that the scene will now change, although ut 
must be confessed that, under the government 
of Boyer, the Haytiens are more free in name 
than in reality. And when the wealth which 
many of them possess, and the commerce ear- 
ried on, are spoken of, it should be remember 
ed that the first was, in a great measure, drawn 
from the coffers of their former masters ; while 
the latter is the produce of little more than 
the wreck of French industry. In 1791, the 
value of the exports was £5,371,503; and, in 
[=2L. it is said to have been about £2,000,000 
The Haytians have hitherto done but littie for 
themselves, and time only can show what 
capabilities they really possess. 

Of the style in which Mr. Harvey's volume 
is written. and of his reflections, we cannot 
speak in very high terms. In his reasoning be 
frequently contradicts himself, and not rarely 
arrives at conclusions in direct opposition to 
his premises and arguments. Nevertheless, 
his pages are not unistructive nor unimterest 
ing ; and although the office of historian ap 
pears beyond his capability, his “ Sketches 
deserve perusal. lle aims at impartiality, 
but, is not always successful in observing it 
Where, however, his statements are over 
charged, the error is not diflicult of detection, 
and, apparently from the author's desire to do 
justice, the bane almost invariably brings with 
it, or is followed by, the antidote 


From the Monthly Magazine 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
NAUFRAGUS. Smith and Elder, Lon 
don, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Tuere are men enough in the world, and 
more than enough, whose written lives woulé 
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vake adimirable romances, if it were not that 
few persons are able, and still fewer perhaps 
‘ntirely willing, truly to relate all the adven- 
ure or misadventure which oceurs to them; 
but, in despite of this difficulty, the sort of 
work (half historical, half fabulous) best de- 
wribed, perhaps, as “ Personal Narrative,” 
which was begun by the military writers 
unong our neighbours, the French, has lately 
growing very popular in England. 
\mong ourselves, however, as in France, it 
vill have been observed, that most of the “ ad- 

ulures,” and “ experiences,” and “ eventful 
lives,’ have been those of soldiers; there has 
ippeared hardly any thing in the same way 
from men connected with the sea. We have 
had the * journals” of serjeants and of private 
soldiers—very curious and valuable, as atford- 
ing the best insight into the condition, and the 
wly means of insight into the feelings and opi- 
ious of men in that situation of life; but we 
lave never had the “ log-book”’ (at least we do 
wt recollect any such publication) of a fore- 
This open 
the book before 
The 
vant of such a book for some years past, in- 
} thi ty 
all to be attributed to any lack 


nist sailor, or of a boatswain 
rround im our helt literature, 


is is extremely well calculated to fill up. 


eed, has some surprised us, since the 
{interest in the subject. A sailor's life is not 
erhaps a pleasant one; but even Jandsmen 
will believe that it can scarcely be a life want- 
me in incident or excitation ; and, for ourselves, 
we must decidedly deny the truth—whatever 
may be the wit—of Johnson's observation— 
that a ship “is a prison,” in which you have 
the chanee of being drowned. The distin- 
guishing feature of a prison is, that the inha- 
bitant of it is fixed in one place; its secondary 
{tributes are, that he is scantily furnished, in 
| probability, with light and air, and that lie 
is shut out from that which alone renders life 
endurable-——the possibility of erent: it is his 
misery to be so secure, that evtn the accidents 
wd vexations which enliven existence, cannot 
reach lim. Now the passenger who stands 
upon the deck of a noble vessel, which is dash- 
mg through a free and open element, faster 


lank is mot a 


than a horse ean gallop, from one country to 
another, and who enjoys the free exercise of 
his limbs through the whole course of his tra- 
vel, with the advantage of pretty nearly every 
convenience that man’s necessities require at 
hand, and provided for his use—this man is 
scarcely so much “ the inhabitant of a prison, 
with the chanee of being drowned,” as the te- 
nant of the doetor’s favourite vehicle, a post- 
chaise, is the oecupant of a prison, with the 
chanee of being overturned. Leaving this 
“unsavoury simile,” however—which Johnson 
had probably been sea-sick for four days, or 
beealmed somewhere, when he hit wpon—and 
which, indeed, as a simile, would be good for 
nothing if it were like—it is impossible that 
the life of a constant traveller, who has but a 
plank, at the best of times, between himself 
and destruction, and who averages an hourly 
liability to some situation of extreme peril, 
from which his own skill and activity alone 
ean preserve him as part of his account in 
trade—it is impossible that the life of a man 
So professionally engaged, can be one of mere 
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dulness or fatuity. On the contrary, the con- 
verse of this proposition will be found to be 
the faet: to be competent to the conduct of a 
vessel, a sailor must be a man of some scientific 
acquiremeut ; his hourly security depends only 
upon habits of the most acute observation— 
alihough confined, perhaps, within a some- 
what lunited sphere; and the records of some 
of the earlier voyages of the private traders to 
the coasts of India and Africa, not to speak of 
those who carried their commercial specula- 
tions to Mexico and Peru, display a spirit of 
enterprise, and a variety of incident, which, 
however, disfigured by traits of injustice, and 
even of barbarity, render them among the 
most interesting narratives that our literature 
atiords. ‘The author of the present work, as 
will appear in the course of onr notice, writes 
from the experience of a sea life, passed chiefly 
on the coasts of India—a ground with which 
he is familiar in a very extraordinary degree , 
but his book contains the incidents and changes 
of a life, which, his profession apart, would, by 
no means, have been devoid of interest; and 
devek ps some facts and principles, which (to 
others than youny men thrown upon the world 
in search of a liveliliood) may not be without 
their utility. The preface states, that the nar 
rative—names of parties, of course excepted 
may be considered as founded strictly on fact ; 
and, from the internal evidenee, even in this 
book-making age, our decided belief is that 
IL Is SO. 

Naufragus [this title of course is assumed] 
is the son of a London merehant, who, after 
possessing considerable wealth, ends by be 
coming unfortunate in trade; and at an early 
age ‘finds the somewhat stinted charity of an 
“uncle’—a gentleman of large fortune, who 
has married his father’s sister—pretty nearly 
his only dependence. After passing two or 
three years miserably at a Yorkshire school, 
he is sent to sea, at fourteen, as midshipman, 
on board an Indiaman—a situation of very 
abundant general discomfort; and, being re 
commended by his relative—according to the 
usage made and provided in the cases of ehil 
dren who are the objects of bounty—as “a lad 
who had nothing to look for,”"—and who, there- 
fore, was not to be spared,” but to be “ made 
a sailor of,’ &c.—he is so harshly treated on 
board, that his patience fails; and, on his se 
cond voyage at Pulo Penang, he gives his last 
dollar to a boatman to convey him secretly on 
shore, and quits his ship. (It might be a nice 
point for the admiralty judges, perhaps, whe 
ther it ought to be written down “ deser- 
tion. ) 

«“ On the morrow the ship was to leave Pulo 
Penang: the morrow then was to form an 
epoch in my life; my prospects were to 
change, possibly not for the better, since | 
was about to enter on a wide world, unknowing 
and unknown: driven to an aet of such despe 
rate resource, by the brutality of an enemy on 
the one hand, and on the other, by the inad 
vertence of my natural protector. During the 
night [ slept but little, racked as I was with 
scorpion anxiety, and dreaming of appalling 
dangers; but the morning rays relieved me, 
and | then began amy preparations by packing 
up my clothes, dressing myself, and pocketing 
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all the treasure I had to begin the world with, 
and that was—one dollar.” 

“ At six in the evening I was ready: I went 
down on the gun-deck, and exchanged a fare- 
well with Smith, who, actuated by friendship 
most sincere, invoked many a blessing on my 
head. The hoarse voice of my persecutor, 
bawling ‘ Naufragus'’ summoned me before 
him. sf surveyed him steadily, and with a 
calm look, though conscious that I stood be- 
fore him whom | should never cease to exe 
crate as the man who drove me friendless on 
the world—“ What! said he; ‘dressed so 
smart!—going on shore [ suppose? [ironi- 
cally.} Here—give this receipt to the boat- 
man who brought the cask of lime-juice, and 
tell him he may go.’ ” 

“ The shade of evening had but just spread 
round the vessel, when I went on deck; a fall 
of rain, with a distant roll of thunder, and a 
heavy gust of wind from the shore, indicated 
an approaching storm. I hurried into the 
boat, and giving the receipt to the boatman, 
who was a Mahommedan, I desired him to 
shove me on shore, putting into his hand my 
all—the dollar, which worked a talismanic 
effect; for in five minutes | was, for the first 
time in my life, on the shore of Prince-of- 
Wales Island.” 

“The feeling of sailors on leaving their 
floating home, to which habit has reconciled 
them, has been often the subject of remark : 
thus, I once heard the sailors of a ship called 
the Mary, when she was in flames in the river 
Hooghly, exclaim with the greatest tender- 
ness, as they abandoned her to her fate— 
‘ Farewell, Mary !—poor old ship!—good bye, 
old girl!’ and some of them were seen to shed 
tears: and even I could not help, when the 
boat was conveying me on shore, taking a 
silent farewell of my ship—but especially of 
- friend Smith and the captain, both of 
whom I much esteemed— Here I am,’ said I 
to myself, when I touched the shore, ‘ left, 
with all the world before me; and be thou, 
kind Providence, my guide!’ ” 

The writer is, evidently (we should say), 
not an author by profession. He decidedly, 
indeed, wants the capabilities to sustain such 
a character. But, on this very account, the 
effect of some points in his narrative, is im- 
mensely increased. 

The details of his school experience, and of 
his sufferings afterwards, on board the India 
ship, are given with the earnestness which 
distinguishes a man who pleads his own cause 
His description of his being sent for from 
school by his uncle, who looks at him for some 
time without saying a word, and then, at the 
same moment, despatches a note off to a slop- 
seller's, to get him fitted out with “ necessa- 
ries,” and sends him away ten miles into the 
country to wish his father and mother good- 
bye, will, at once, stamp the veracity of the 
tale with most of the “ orphan-nephews” that 
may happen to read it. After quitting his 
ship, he wanders in the woods of Pulo Penang 
for near three days, watching occasionally from 
a high hill, until he sees the vessel leave the 
port, and being amused, in the mean time—all 
which is described with great natreté—at the 
tricks of the monkeys and the snakes, while 





almost starving for want of some better food 
than cocoa-nuts, and wild pine-apples. At 
length, to his great relief, the ship actually 
gets under weigh, and “stands out by de- 
grees,’ until she becomes ‘a mere speck in 
the horizon ;” and now, being wholly destitute 
and friendless, he takes a course which none 
but a boy would have heart to take, but which 
nevertheless was not unlikely—as turned out 
to be the fact in the event—to prove success- 
ful:— 

“ Seeing a man in the dress of a native fol 
lowing me very closely, [ ventured to ask hin 
if he spoke English ?'—‘ Yes, my lord.'— Well, 
said I, ‘tell me who is the greatest English 
merchant in Penang—I mean the richest’- 
‘Ogilvie, sahib.—‘ Good again,’ I replied 
‘Now then, my friend, pray take me to Mr 
Ogilvie’s house.’ Ina short time | was ushered 
into a princely mansion, and soon in the pre 
sence of Ogilvie, sahib (or Mr. Ogilvie). | 
addressed him, saying that | presumed to cal! 
on him as a British merchant, to acquaint 
him with the step which I had taken, and the 
causes which had led me to adopt a scheme 
so desperate; and ended my tale, by request- 
ing that he would cither give me, or pro- 
eure for me, employment on shore, in any 
industrious occupation; at the same time as 
suring him that his aid would be found not 
to have been misplaced. He seemed perfect); 
astonished; and it was some time before ly 
replied— Young gentleman, [ feel mueh for 
the unprotected state in which you are placed 
in this settlement; and, if [ may judge from 
your appearance, you would not abuse any aid 
which | could afford you: but, indeed, yeu ean- 
not remain in this tsland—the governor hin- 
self could not permit you to remain here: but 
if you will call—but no—here he comes—here 
he comes.” ’ 

“ The entrance of a stont short man, witha 
good-natured face, arrested the harangue ol 
Mr. Ogilvie, who rose up and shook his friend 
by the hand most heartily —‘ Captain Lambert, 
resumed Mr. Ogilvie, ‘ here is a young midship- 
man, who has left his ship from ill treatment, 
it appears, and who wants employment: cant 
you take him with you as second mate? You 
want one, | understand.—‘The very thing, 
Ogilvie; and, said Lambert, turning to me, 
‘ you shall find good usage with me, however 
you may have been treated on board the India- 
men: | know well enough what they are, young 
gentleman.’ 

“1 assured him my endeavours should not 
be wanting to prove myself deserving of any 
encouragement I should receive. ‘To Mr 
Ogilvie I expressed my grateful thanks, and, 
pointing to blackee, who had introduced me to 
his presence, [ expressed my regret at not 
having it in my power to reward him. The 
captain told me to go on board the brig Jane, 
and, with his compliments to the mate, to re- 
quest him to receive me.—‘ You'll find,’ he 
said, ‘the Jane's boat at the jetty stairs;’ and 
added—‘ I will take care of blackee ’” 

“Upon this I retired, thanking God in my 
heart for this interposition in my behalf, and in 
a few minutes was on board the Jane, but a! 
most famished, having fasted nearly four days, 
and without any clothes except those I had on, 
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Adventures of Naufragus. 


for, on inquiry at the British hotel for my box, 
| found that it had not been forwarded, doubt- 
less in consequence of my friend Smith’s want 
of opportunity. 
“ The first object that struck me on my arri- 
val on board, was the odd appearance of the 
chief mate, whose name was ‘T'assit: he wore 
a red cap, a full pair of silk sleeping trowsers, 
and a white jacket: his countenance was equal- 
y remarkable—a visage of dark complexion, 
with thick bushy whiskers, and long musta- 
hios, high cheek bones, and large black eyes: 
he was a half-cast, or creole, of Bengal, but 
educated in England. Scarcely had | made 
my bow to this original, when a loud, confused 


jabber, proceeding from the main hold, of 


‘Marrega! marrega! attracted our notice; 
and, on looking down the hatchway, I beheld 
three or four lascars, with billets of wood, 
crushing a huge centipede, which twirled its 
long, elastic body round and round, in agony 
and rage, until killed. The jabber of the black 
sailors, and their naval costume, together with 
the heat of the hold, and the sinell of the pep- 
per and betel-nut, of which the cargo consisted, 
produced on my mind an impression unlike any 
| had ever before felt. 

“ All hands were busy receiving cargo, which 
we were to leave at Malacca for some China 
ship expected there ; and all possible haste was 
made to sail immediately. It was four o'clock 
in the afternoon when I went on board, and at 
five Tassit very civilly asked me down to tea. 
| readily obeyed the summons, and followed 
him to the cabin. There I found the leg and 
wing of a cold fowl, toast, biscuits, butter, a 
piece of cold ham, and a smoking tea-kettle in 
the hands of a lascar. Down I sat, opposite to 
my new friend Tassit, and began upon the fow] 
and ham, which soon disappeared; the toast 
and tea also vanished, and with equal celerity, 
Tassit all the while ministering to my wants 
with much patience and good-nature ; and when 
| afterwards told him that that meal was the 
only one I had had for four days, he laughed 
mmoderately ; but suddenly checking himself, 
said, in a serious tone— By all that’s wonder- 
-" I thought you would have killed your- 

“ After tea, we chatted until eight, and I un- 
derstood that my pay was to be eighty sicca 
rupees (£10) per month. This was, indeed, 
agreeable news, and, at Tassit’s suggestion, I 
went to bed at ten; but scarcely had | got into 
acomfortable dose, when I was roused up to 
assist in getting the brig under weigh. ‘This 
vas done in about an hour; and with a full 
noon to light us, we sailed down the Southern 
Channel. The captain had not yet come on 
hoard, so it was agreed that I should take the 
morning Watch, from four to eight, and to bed 
| went again.” 

In this new situation, Naufragus prospers 
and the know- 


European officers are scarce 
ledge which he has acquired at school, and on 


and to which the 


eived had perhaps 


beard the East-Indiaman 
rough usage which he rec 
(though we hold it a perilous mode of imstrue- 
tion) something contributed—now stands him 
With Captain Lambert he sails, 
a coasting voyage, through the Straits of 
Malacea, and towards the port called Pulo Lin- 
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gin, to exchange dollars and broadcloth for 
slabs of block tin; end the circumstances that 
arise out of this barter afford a curious view of 
the mode of dealing used, as well as of the per- 
sonal dangers incurred, by the East-India 
“ country traders. 

“ In about three weeks we reached Pulo Lin- 
gin. The lofty peak so called, as seen from the 
deck of our little bark, on a clear day, had a 
grand and imposing effect. We had not been 
long at anchor, before a canoe came alongside, 
with four Arabian chiefs, magnificently appa- 
relled. The captain, suspecting them to be pi- 
rates in disguise, gave orders that the door of 
a cabin, in which was a large chest of treasure, 
should be locked. They said that they came 
merely to see the captain and the ship. Being 
received on board, they scrutinized, with ra- 
ther suspicious minuteness, every thing within 
their view. On coming to the cabin where the 
treasure was concealed, and finding the door 
locked, they expressed great anxiety to have it 
opened. The captain, whose presence of mind 
never forsook him, called to the Cas-a-ab for 
the key, telling them in Arabic ‘ there was only 
a poor Christian lying there, who had died the 
day before,’ upon which they turned aside with 
symptoms of disgust, at the idea of seeing a 
Christian corpse, and precipitately returned on 
deck. One of the Arabs eyed me with expres- 
sive earnestness; which, indeed, was not to be 
wondered at, for a European lad had seldom, 
if ever, been seen in that part of the globe be- 
fore. I was not more than fourteen years of 
age, with the glow of health on my cheek, and 
with long curly hair, as white as flax. The 
Arab then entered into conversation with the 
captain, expressing (as I afterwards learnt, to 
my no small astonishment) a wish to purchase 
me—nay, ventured so far, as to offer three hun- 
dred dollars for me. On being told that I was 
not for sale, he appeared much surprised, ex- 
pressing, indeed, his wonder that the captain 
could refuse so large a sum for so young a boy ; 
but endeavouring to account for the refusal, 
by observing—‘ He is perhaps some young 
prince, or a high cast Englishman, I suppose ;’ 
and after showing off some consequential na- 
tive airs, left us. No sooner were our visiters 
clear off, than the captain ordered all the small 
arms, and the four six-pounders, to be loaded, 
in readiness for an attack that night. No at- 
tack, however, was made, and the captain and 
myself went on shore the next morning. ; 

We first paid our visit to the king, or ra- 
jah of Lingin, who was seated, cross-legged, 
on a cane mat, in a large hut. We were not 
suffered to approach his august presence with- 
out taking off our shoes and stockings, and 
were ordered nut to advance nearer to his ma- 
jesty’s person than fifteen feet. The captain 
and I now sat down ecross-legged. on a mat fa- 
cing the king. He was an overgrown, savage- 
looking Malay, with fat cheeks, a short flat 
chin, and a large mouth, down the corners of 


| which ran the juice of the betel-nut, of a deep 
| red colour, which gave him an appearance, at 


least in my eye, both terrilving and disgusting. 
We were surrounded on all sides by Malays, 
armed each with a crease, or dagger, probably 
poisoned, and whose countenanees were mark - 
ed with a ferocity quite in keeping with the 
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rest of the scene. The captain broke silence 
by a flattering encomium on the king's im- 
proved looks, since last he saw him, and re- 
quested his acceptance of some costly and 


choice presents, which were produced. His | 


majesty having accepted them, made some in- 
quiries respecting me ; he first admired the co- 
lour of my hair, then asked how many brothers 
{ had—how old I was—and if [I would like to 
stop in his dominions? and seemed quite pleased 
with my complimentary answers. Upon my 
expressing some surprise at seeing an organ in 


a corner of the room, he beckoned to one of | 


his attendants to play it. A more villanous 
compound of harsh sounds I never before heard, 


but they seemed to please the Malay monareh | 


mightily. He then ordered a flute to be broneht 


me, which, as well as the organ. had doubtless | 


been given him by some Kuropean, who well 
knew their use. | inmediately reeeived it, and, 
still in a sitting posture, played a few notes, to 
the surprise of the king and all the motley as- 
sembly.” 

The course of trading, indeed, in Malacea 
like that of “true love” in Europe—“ never, 
we believe, “ does run smooth.” At Pulo Min 
to, the next port whieh the navigators make, a 


more fierce dispute arives as to the delivery of 


some property upon which * advances” have 


been made, and one which threatens loss of 


dollars, as well as of blood, to the European 
interest 
* We were on the point of departure, and, 


as we thought, had but to deliver over to the | 


Malays a bale of piece goods, and five hundred 
dollars, due to them, when, to our dismay, we 
missed twenty-eight slabs of tin. represented 
to have been a« tually shipped on the preceding 


day, but which, as we afterwards found, had | 


been very adroitly concealed by the Malays in 
the sand on the beach. No sooner had our 
captain made this discovery, than he ordered 
Tassit to go on shore immediately. and tell the 
Malay, that if the prop ty was not given up, 


he would not only keep possession of the bale | 
of piece goods, and the five hundred dollars, 


but report the case to the supreme government ; 
and I was appointed to accompany Tassit. On 
rowing ashore, poor Tassit became more and 
more thoughtful, until! a d ep sigh weuld es- 
cape him, with—* Well, God knows how it will 
allend!’ In the mean time, the brig got under 
weigh, and stood in shore as near as she could, 
her guns ‘ grinning horribly, and the captain 
pacing the deck with evident anxiety "We 


found the beach lined with Malays, and as our | 
little boat crossed the surf. the countenance of 


Tassit assumed a most discouravin spect 
This, however, did not much intimidate me. 
for, armed as we were. each w tlh iwo aded 
pistols and a cutlass, | thought our boat's crew 
a match for them, 

“It was about fahe o'clock in the ovenin 
when the gentle sarf our beaten the san 
and Tassit, with an illing Sep. lan 
that instant, a nam Malays seized and 
harried him to a at ’ 
surrounded him, e use of all the out 
rageous epithets iv m English and M 
and using the most#folent cesticalation 
defiance and derision imaginable , ove drawine 
a crease across ‘Tassit’s cheek. others fornaim 


the beach, and there 


a ring, and seating him on a mat in the midst 
ofthem. At that instant, |, who with the boat's 
erew had followed him, came into the ring to 
speak to one of the chiefs, and to endeavour to 
release my mate: ‘ Look! my dear Naufragus 
behold "’ ejaculated Tassit, ‘what a dangerous 
situation has the rashness of our captain placed 
me in! He said this in a voice, and with a 
manner so deplorable, and at the same time so 
irresistibly droll, that | could not refrain from 
lauvhing, although there were, at that moment, 
twenty drawn daggers at our breasts. | com 
forted Tassit as well as 1 could, and told the 
Malays | would go on board, and make known 
to the captain their demands.— Iss, tell im, 
said one of the chiefs, ‘he not pay my dollar, 
net give my bale of piece coods, T eut away 
this man’s throat.” At this poor Tassit turned 
up the whites of his eyes, bellowing after me 

‘ My dear Naufragus, make haste, or I shall 
be lost to you forever. I made my boat’s crew 
row with all their might, till, in a few minutes 
I wot on board. Never shall | forget the violeat 
rage of the captain, when | told him what the 
Malays had done; he wasas mad as the roaring 
sea— said he, ‘if you eould but have un 
furled the union ya *k, Iw wild have settled the 
business in an instant. but that was impossible 
Go on shore, Naufragus; tell the Malays that 
1 hoist my nation’s ensign; shew it to them 
tell thein, if they insult that flag, by keepinga 
British subicet “prisoner, my countrymen wil 
come and blow the town to atoms: tell them, 
too, I will have my twenty-eight slabs ol 
tin 

Fortunately, a couple of balls fired from the 
ship, in aid ot this second mission, produeed 
the necessary effect: the twenty-eight slabs of 
tin are restored, and Tassit returns on board— 
the captain assuring Signor Tassit, that, “i 
his throat had been eut, he would have taken 
a signal revenge for the same.” ‘Tassit, how 
ever, appeared inclined to say with Othello 
* "Tis better as it is! 

The first view of Caleuita—to which he next 
snails—seems to have overpowered the senses 
of Naufragus (in the way of admiration) alto 
gether. Even London sinks in the comparison 
We venture a few disjointed paragraphs, that 
may give some idea of the enthusiastic appro 
bation of the traveller; reminding our readers 
that Caleutta was the first great city he had 
ever beheld out of England, and that he was 
not vet twenty years of age:— 

“As evening drew to a close, we saw the 

npany’s Gardens’ to our left; and on out 
elit * Garden-Keach All at onee, a scene 
oft magic splendour, which took possession o 
inv senses, burst upon my view, and astonished 
me: the gorgeous palaces, which were no mor 
than the garden-houses of civil and’ military 
officers, and merchants. were on a seale of mag 
nificence totally unexpected by me; never ha 
| beheld. nor have | ever since beheld, the ha 
itations of men so intensely grand and imp 
ne: the banks of the river, for a dista 
three or four miles, were studded with pa 
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“Tassit now proposed half an hour's reere- 
ation on shore, to which | joyfully acceded, 
being anxious to tread the land of Bengal. 
Searcely had I time to look about me, on our 
landing, before my attention was arrested bya 
female form, of the middle stature, who walked 
by us with an air of elegance and dignity 
which surprised me. She was withal exceed- 
ingly lovely, and possessed, I thought, the finest 
form | had ever seen, set off to great advantage 
by her native dress, a fold of fine calico thrown 
loosely round her, yet gently compressing her 
waist, so as to display her shape to the utmost 
possible advantage ; one end of the calico was 
fastened with a pin to her jet-black hair ; her 
ears were ornamented with large ear-rings, and 
a profusion of trinkets; her fingers covered 
with rings, and her wrists with bangles; while 
her feet, and finely proportioned ancles, were 
lefi bare. The intensity of my gaze so far at- 
tracted her notice, that, to my delight, she 
smiled, but disappeared almost at the same in- 
stant. With eestasy | turned to Tassit.— Ah, 
my dear friend, did you behold that angelic 
figure 2—tell me, what is she ?—a native prin- 
cess—perhaps the heiress of this princely man- 
sion? [am sure she must be a being of some 
superior order.'—‘ Naufragus, interrupted Tas- 
sit, ‘ you are young—have not yet entered the 
third age, that age which a poet of your coun- 
try pronounces to be as baneful to youth as 
sunken rocks to mariners: no, Naufragus, she 
is no princess—nor is she the heiress of yonder 
palace, no, nor a being of a superior order, as 
you vainly imagine; but start not, she is nei- 
ther more nor less than a metrannec. 

“if ] was pleased at the external appearance 
of the city, as seen from the river, how much 
was my expectation surpassed on beholding its 
interior ! 
industry, the creaking of hackeries, or carts 
drawn by bullocks, the jostling of innumerable 
palanquins, the jabbering of the Bengallees and 
pelanquin-bearers, the novelty of their dress 
(nothing but a fold of white calico thrown 
loosely over the body, and on the head a tur- 
ban)—altogether composed a scene which so 
enchanted my imagination, that I could hardly 
divest myself of the idea that I was in fairy 
land; but my reverie was not long undisturbed, 
its charm being dissolved by a constant at- 
tendance at the side of my palanquin of impor- 
tunate venders of books, sandal-wood boxes, 
bows and arrows, fans made of peacocks’ fea- 
thers, and oriental curiosities 

“ We alighted at the house of Tassit’s friend, 
a Mr. Wetzler, who received him with open 
arms, and welcomed me most cordially, as his 
friend. But where, where is my Sarsnee 
said Tassit <A pair of folding doors then flew 
open, and a very lovel; 


brunette appeared, and 
tarew her arms very ailectionately round Tas- 
of Mr. tz] 
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woman whom he had chosen for his wife. His 
good sense, however, and the excellence of his 
heart, made him entirely worthy of her, and 
she loved him with an ardour seldom equalled. 

“ As soon as the two lovers had exchanged 
caresses, and mutual congratulations began to 
give way to sober conversation, we sat down 
toa table richly spread with eastern and Euro 
pean delicacies, currees, hams, turkeys, and 
mellow East-India Madeira. These are things 
well calculated to promote cheerfulness and 
good humour; but we did not require any sti 
mulus. 

“ My attention was almost wholly engrossed 
with the contemplation of the princely room 
we were dining in; it was open on every side, 
and had a large verandah, and extensive case 
ments, shaded by venetians; the floor was of 
marble, the walls were decorated with glass 
wall-shades, chandeliers, and pictures, a pun- 
kah,* suspended from the ceiling, fanned us 
overhead, while a native at each corner of the 
table moved to and fro a large hand punkah, 
made of the leaves of the toddy tree, the end of 
which was fixed in a wooden socket, and the 
hookah emitted odoriferous spicy gales; crowds 
of Bengallce servants were in attendanee. So 
enchanted were my senses, that I could not help 
observing to Tassit, that, much as | had heard 
of eastern luxury, the reality surpassed even 
the imagination.— Yes, Naufragus, resumed 
Tassit, ‘the luxury is certainly great, but it 
soon cloys; and then, my friend, the mind has 
not, asin England, any means of renovating 
its exhausted powers; the very climate tends 
but to smother energy, and lull the soul into a 
state of indolence and lancuor; and all the lux 
ury which captivates your young imagination 
atlords not that substantial happiness, which, in 
your free and happy country, is enjoyed by a 
rustic at his homely board.” 

At this period of the narrative, the author's 
feelings as a man—quite as much as his adven 
tures as a sailor—come into play. But he does 
justice to the characters of his relatives, even 
when he fancies himself ill-used by them. He 
goes to England; but, finding an ill reception 
from his family, and no prospect of aid, con 
trives to obtain letters as a “ free mariner, 
and returns to India: sailing, on this (his third) 
voyage, in the first instance for Ceylon; where 
he again engages himself as mate of a coast 
trader, and soon acquires money to attempt a 
little “ trading” of his own 

The purchase of a small vessel, through the 
agency of a dubash, or broker, and the business 
# fitting it up and obtaining freight, introduce 
some humorous notices of the habits and eha 
racter of the native dealers of Calcutta. Nau 
fragus, after some consideration, agrees that 
his purchase shall be a brig; and desires 
* Moodoosooden Chetarjce” to look out for one 
the price of which should not exeeed 50 

“ Moodoosooden Chieta jee Was, as | before 
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said, a sedate-looking youth; his gait and man- 
ner had even an air of sanctity, much height- 
ened by his dress, a garment of fine linen folded 
loosely over him, and hanging down to his san- 
daled feet, his turban being of rich muslin. On 
his entrance he would make his salam by rais- 
ing his hands, in a graceful curve, to his fore- 
head, touching it three times.—* Well, Moo- 
doosooden,’ I would exclaim, ‘ what news this 
morning ?'—[With emphasis.]}— All the best 
news, my lord !'—* What is it, Moodoosooden ?’ 

Nothing, my lord!’ This odd reply at first 
gave disappointment to inspired hopes; and it 
was not until | got used to Moodoosooden’s 
manner, that | could suppress the curiosity 
which his mode of answering was calculated 
to excite. In general, indeed, as may well 
be imagined, the natives puzzle Europeans, 
fresh from their native soil. 

“One evening, Moodoosooden entered with 
a bearer® behind hin, carrying a superb brass- 
mounted mahogany writing-desk, and request- 
ed my acceptance of it. Having presented it, 
he said he had succeeded in selecting a brig 
just then for sale, which he thought would suit 
me.—‘ She was,’ he added, ‘ registered at one 
hundred and twenty-five tons, Chittagong 
built; her price four thousand rupees (five 
hundred pounds), and was then lying in the 
river Hooghly. | have besides, my lord,’ re- 
sumed Moodoosooden, ‘engaged a nich freight 
for you for Madras, Pondicherry, and Ceylon, 
the produce of which,’ he added, ‘ will more 
than defray the cost and outfit of the vessel and 
erew.'—* Well, Moodoosooden, this is good 
news ; to-morrow morning I will go with you 
to see the vessel.—* But that,’ Moodoosooden 
rejoined, ‘is notall; | have secured youa good 
syrang! and tyndal'{—Stay, Moodoosooden,’ I 
replied ; ‘ first, let us purchase the vessel, then 
ecure the crew. To the propriety of this 
Moodoosooden assented, observing— He was 
sure | should be a very rich man, for my fin- 
gers were unusually long.’ 

“ Having engaged an experienced surveyor 
to accompany me, we repaired together on 
board the brig, and Moodoosooden joined us at 
gun-fire§ the following morning. The vessel, 
on examination, being found well calculated, 
in every respect, for an eastern trader, an at- 
Lorney was engaged to inspect the title-deeds, 
and draw the deed of sale. Having paid the 
purehase-money, | engaged my freight, and 
commenced receiving cargo the same week, 
with all the energy and spirit which the no- 
velty of the undertaking could inspire me with 
Night and day all on board was a scene of bus- 
tle and activity; we were taking in ballast, 
laying mats round the sides, and at the bottom 
of the hold; receiving rice, wheat, and bale 
goods, and stowing them away. Cont 
were we surrounded by paunchways,|| until tli 
brig was laden up to the very beams, and ¢ 
re. The freight paid at ¢ 


wt and outfit of the vesse!, 
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consisted of two Portuguese secunnies,” one 
syrang, who was a mussulman, two tyndals 
(Mahommedans), and sixteen Lascars,} of 
different castes. An European officer would, 
I considered, entail on me an expense beyond 
what my means were likely to afford, and on 
that aceount | declined receiving one; 1 was 
therefore the only European on board. My 
next object was to get the vessel insured. [| 
found that, as she had only one deck, she could 
not be insured ‘free of average, but ‘ against 
risk’ only; consequently, if she should be to- 
tally lost, | should recover, but not in the case 
of damage. | tried to reverse this usage, and 
to get her insured ‘ free of average,’ but in vain: 
it was impossible under any premium. No- 
thing discouraged, | supplied myself with a 
good chronometer, (a quadrant I had,) a chart 
of the Indian Ocean, Horsburgh’s Directory, 
with a compass or two; and thus equipped, | 
obtained my port-clearance, and received on 
board my pilot. All being now ready for sea, 
Moodoosooden Chetarjee, whose exertions on 
this occasion merited my warmest praise, re- 
ceived, with apparent satisfaction, a present of 
one hundred rupees, and accompanied me to 
the ghaut (or landing-place), mvoking the 
blessings of the Prophet on my head, and 
praying that he would make me very rich.” 

Notwithstanding the “ weight of responsibi- 
lity” attached to the command of a ship at sea, 
which he describes with some truth to be “so 
oppressive to the mind as scarcely to be con- 
ceived by those who have not felt it,” our au- 
thor arrives safely in the harbour of Madras. 
The process of landing, however, at that port, 
is not always to be quite so safely effected. 

“ The difficulty and, not unfrequently, the 
danger of landing at Madras are great, from 
the tremendous surf, which, gathering — 
as it approaches the beach, breaks, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, and in boisterous weather, even 
a mile and a half, from the shore. Boats of a 
particular construction, called masoolah boats, 
are made expressly for this service; the parts 
connecting the sides and bottom of which are 
sewed together with coirt yarn, not a nail be- 
ing used. They are thus well adapted to their 
purpose, yielding to the violent shocks which 
they receive, both at sea and on touching 
ground. They are each about fifteen feet long, 
and seven wide, and manned by six Indians and 
a steersman. No sooner were we in the midst 
of the surf, than on looking behind, I sawa 
tremendous sea advancing, rising to a height 
which astonished me, and gaining strength 
every moment before us appearances were 
equally threatening. We were soon overtaken 
by the wave behind, which lifted us up on its 
bosom toan immense height, roaring and send- 
ing us onward with the swiftness of lightning; 
the Indians jabbering all the while, as if they 
were irmed ycal-hee 
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yeal-hee!* This scene, terrific as it was, 
proved to the steersman but the scene of his 
vocation ;’ and he did not forget the reward in 
prospect, but asked for a box, or present. This 
was perhaps his policy; he thought, that at 
such a moment, I could not refuse him. An- 
other tremendous sea followed, lifting us up 
still higher, and impelling us forward with 
great velocity, until the fore part of the boat 


took the ground; she then swiftly wheeled | 
Then it is that the | 


round on her beam ends. 
danger is most imminent, for the next sea al- 
most instantly striking the side of the boat, 
perhaps upsets it, when it not unfrequently 
happens that one or two lives are lost. In our 
case, the boat, when struck, turned very nearly 
over; but being, though a young man, an old 
sailor, | held on by the weather gunwale, until 


successive seas threw her ‘high and dry’ on | 


the beach. Palanquins without number, were 
ready to receive me, and stepping into one, l 
was in a few minutes at the Navy Hotel.’’ 
The residence at Madras introduces us to a 
lively account (which is resumed in another 
part of the volume) of the jugglers, snake- 
dancers, &c. of India. We leave our readers 


to find this out in the book for themselves; | 


premising that it will repay their trouble. From 
Madras the author sails, with new freight, to 
Pondicherry, and from thence to Columbo in 
Ceylon, and thence to the Isle of France—mak- 
ig money rapidly- -and marrying a young lady 
-and describing his ground, both by sea and 
land, occasionally with great spirit all the way. 
In this prosperous state, he writes home to 
England, recommending that his brother should 
come out to India; a measure which, he says, 
he afterwards had deep cause to regret, though 
ve meant it well at the time. 
however, in a train to perceive that every thing 
in the world went well, and rather to doubt 
whether his own previous annoyances had not 
arisen out of some mistake. 


“My table (he says) being amply supplied | 
| the watch, when I was awoke by the voice of 
| the former bawling down the companion— 


with mutton and poultry, hams, wines, and li- 
queurs, how often would | inwardly rejoice 
when I compared my own successes and happy 
state with the condition of others! Nay I al- 
most imagined that the loud complaints of po- 
verty an 


’ 


quired than that of becoming rich.’ 


The whole of the wood scenery of India is | 


described as of exquisite beauty. The Cingal- 
ese believes that it was in Ceylon that the Gar- 
den of Eden originally stood; and go so far as 
to show in one place—‘“ the print of Adam's 
foot !”” 
the “curry” cookery, like a man who could 
distinguish between eatrng and the mere animal 
process of swallowing food. Some notices oc- 
cur of the danger to be looked for from ser- 
pents, however, and tigers ; and it is stated to 


be remarkable, that in India a tiger will never | 


carry off a European when he can get a na- 
tive ;—a circumstance of etiquette, which the 
“natives” probably would fee! at least as much 
“honoured in the breach as in the observance.” 

* Words of encouragement, similar to our 
“hurrah!” 











He was now, | 


misfortune were the outcry of the | 
idle and dissolute alone ; and came to the con- | 
clusion, that no art could be more easily ac- | 
| lamented losing my anchor, so soon after my 


The writer occasionally speaks too of 


“ Fortune, however—like a looking-glass— 
is constant to no man;” and the term of the 
prosperity of Naufragus was at this time ap 
proaching. The beauty of the India seas af 
fords no warrant to the voyager that it may 
not be his fate to be swallowed up in them ; and 
a single hurricane was fated to destroy all the 
fruits of the industry of Naufragus. From Port 
Louis, in the Isle of France, where he had 
married, having taken in fresh freight, and 
with his wife on board, our author sails to the 
coast of Sumatra, where he invests his whole 
fortune in a cargo of sugar to carry to Bengal, 
by which a large profit—a hundred or a hun 
dred and fifty per cent.—is to be made. One 
or two singular accidents occur immediately 
on his quitting 'Tappanoo!y—the harbour where 
he had loaded—which might have alarmed a 
man who was superstitious enough to believe 
in evil omens. 

“On the morning previous to our departure 
we were concerned to find that our boat, the 
only one we had possessed, had disappeared 
during the night: having been fastened by a 
rope to the stern, we concluded it must have 
been stolen. We were the more chagrined at 
this, because there was no possibility of procut 
ing another at Tappanooly ; and to sail without 
one, was at least a hazardous undertaking 
After bidding farewell to Mr. Prince, who 
kindly loaded us with presents of fruit, we set 
sail for Hindoostan, with a pleasant breeze in 
our favour. We had not however proceeded 
far, scarcely indeed having cleared the land 
before the wind began to fall off; and a strong 
current setting against us, we came, as we sup 
posed, to an anchor for the night, about two 
miles distant from the shore, which was lined 
with a formidable nest of breakers: and after 
paying out eight fathoms of cable, squaring the 
yards, and setting the watch, we retired to 
rest. Scarcely had the midnight hour passed, 
all on board being asleep, except Thomson, 
who had just relieved one of the secunnies on 


‘Captain Naufragus! Captain Naofragus' 
we're out at sea, sir!'—‘ Indeed! how can that 
be?’ True, however, it proved. Not a vestige 
of land did the moon gratify our gazing eyes 
withal, and we concluded that our cable must 
have been cut by the rocky bottom. I deeply 


boat, and directed the lascars to haul in the 
slack of the cable; they did so; bus instead of 
the cable's end making its appearance, a check 
was felt, which prevented their getting any 
more in. The serang then went over the bows 
to ascertain the cause, and discovered the an 

chor suspended by the buoy-rope ; it had got 
entangled in the fore-chains, without having 
reached the bottom at all ; consequently, while 


| supposing ourselves to be safe at anchor, we 
| were, in fuct, at the mercy of the winds; but 


fortunate it was for us the wind was not from 
the sea, as in that case we must of course been 
blown on the rocks: as it was, I was delighted 
at recovering my anchor, and finding the whole 
property safe, as also our lives. By the next 
morning, we regained our situation on the 
coast, but the wind still failed us, and continued 
to fail for a whole week, so that we made but. 
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little way. At length a breeze sprang up, 
which wafted us onwards, sixty or seventy 
miles, and died away again, leaving us once 
more becalmed; and | began to suspect that, 
so far as the elements were concerned, my 
wood fortune had deserted me. On the morn- 
mg of the tenth day from our departure, I was 
again awakened by Thomson— Captain Nan- 
fragus !'—* Hulloa''—‘ Here is our boat; she is 
come back, and is just beneath our bows.’— 
‘The deuce she is'’ and true enough, there 
she lay, within ten yards ahead, as if expect- 
ing and waiting for us; but of her six oars, 
four were missing: glad enough, however, 
were we to see our old acquaintance, and she 
was soon hoisted up to her birth at the stern.” 

A third accident happens beyond this: a sail- 
or talls overboard, and is drowned; and cer- 
tainly, if a belief in ill omens had existed in 
any naval man on board, that which followed 
would have stamped it as prophetic. Ona sud- 





den, while the sun is “ setting with even more 
than its usual brillianey, and leaving its path 
marked with streaks of gold, 

‘A bird hovered over our heads, 
denly alighted on our taffrail: it was one of 
‘Mother Cary’s chickens,’ which by mariners 

gone 


and sud- 


are considered as harbingers of ill, and 
rally of a furious storm. At a warning of this 
kind I did not then feel di sposed to take alarm ; 
hut there were other warnings not to be slight- 
ed—the horizon to the east presented the ex- 
traordinary appear mec ¢ f a b] ick f loud in the 
shape of a bow, with its convex towards the 
sea, and which kept its singular shape and po- 
sition unchanged, until nightfall. For the pe- 
rind too of twenty minutes after the setting 
of the sun, the clouds to the north-west conti- 
nued of the colour of blood: but that which 
most attracted our observation was, to us, a re- 
markable phenomenon—the sea immediately 
around us, and as far as the eye could discern 
by the light of the moon, appeared, for about 
forty minutes, of a perfectly milk white. We 
were visited by two more chickens of Mother 
Cary, both of which sought refuge, with our 
first visiter, on the mainmast. We sounded, but 
found no bottom at a hundred fathoms: a buck- 
et of the water was then drawn up, the surface 
of which was apparently covered with innume- 
rable sparks of fire—an effect said to be caused 
by the animaleule which abound in sea-water 
it is at all times common, but the sparks are 
not in general so numerous, nor of such mag¢- 
nitude as were those which then presented 


| might be expected in such a sea; 





themselves. The hand too, being dipped in 
the water, and immediately withdrawn, thou- 
sands of them would seem to adhere to it. A 
dismal hollow breeze, which, as the night drew 
on, howled through our rigging, and infused 
into us all a sombre, melancholy feeling, in- 
ereased by gathering clouds, and the altoge- 
ther portentous state of the atmosphere and 
elements, ushered in the first watch, which 
was to be kept by Thomson. 

“ About eight o'clock, loud claps of thunder, 
each in kind resembling a sereech, or the blast 
of a trumpet, rather than the rumbling sound 
of thunder in Europe, burst over our heads, and 
were succeeded by vivid flashes of forked light 
ning. We now made every necessary prepara 

jon for a storm, by striking the top-allant- | 


masts, with thetr yards, close reefing the topsails 
and foresail, bending the storm-staysail, and bat 
tening down the main hateh, over which two tar 
paulins were nailed, for the better preservation of 
the eargo. We observed innumerable shoals of 
fishes, the motions of which appeared to be 
more than usually vivid and redundant. 

* At twelve o'clock, on my taking charge oj 
the deck, the scene bore a character widely 
different from that which it presented but 
three hours betore. We now sailed under close- 
rected maintopsail, and foresail. The sea ran 
high; our bark laboured hard, and pitched des 
perately, and the waves lashed her sides with 
fury, and were evidently increasing in fore 
and size. Over head nothing was to be seen 
but huge travelling clouds, called by sailors the 
‘seud,’ which hurried onwards with the fleet 
ness of the eagle in her flight. Now and then 
the moon, then in her second quarter, would 
show her dise for an instant, but be quickly ob 
secured; or a star of ‘paly’ light, peep out, and 
also disappear. The well was sounded, but th 
vessel did not yet make more water than what 
we however 
kept the pumps going at intervals, in order t 
0 irom sustaining damag 


prevent the carg 
| now imereased, and the waves ros 


The win 
higher: about a.m. the weather 
maintopsail-sheet gave way; the sail then split 
to ribbons, and before we could clue it up, wa 
completely blown away from the bolt-rop 
The foresail was then furled, not without grea! 
ditieulty, and imuinent hazard tu the seamen 
the storm staysail alone withstanding the 


‘ , 
two o'clock, 


mighty wind, which seemed to gain strength 
every half-hour, while the sea, in frightful sub 
limity, towered to an incredible height, fre 
quently making a complete breach over ow 
deck 

“At four a.m. I was relieved by Thomson 
who at daylight apprized me that the maintep 
mast was sprung, and that the gale was m 
creasing. Scarcely had I gone on deck, whe 
a tremendous sea struck us a little ‘abaft the 
beam, carrying every thing before it, and 
washing overboard hencoops, cables, water 
casks, and indeed every moveable article o 
the deck. Thomson, almost by miracle, es 
caped being lost; but having, ih common with 
the lascars, taken the precaution to lash a rope 
round his waist, we were able, by its means, 
extricate hin from danger; at the same time 
the vessel made an appalling lurch, lying dows 
on her beam-ends, in which position she re 
mained for the space of two minutes, when the 
maintopmast, followed by the foretopmast, went 
by the board, with a dreadful crash; she then 
righted; and we were all namediately engaged 
in going aloft, and with hatchets cutting away 
the wreek, each of us being lashed with a rope 
reund the waist; ropes were also fastened 


| across the deck, in parallel lines, to hold on by 
| for such was the violence of the vessel's mo- 
| tion, that without such assistance it would have 


been impossible to stand. As for my Virgini 
she was in her cot, hearing all that was going 
forward on deck,—sensible of her danger, ane 
a prey to the apprehension of meeting a deat! 
similar to that of her prototype, and equall) 
dreadtul 

‘A drizzlins shower now vame on, and lias 
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ing Continued for some time, was at length 
succeeded by heavy rain, which having been 
converted into sleet, was carried in flakes 
swiftly along the tops of the towering moun- 
tains of sea; while the cold sensibly affected 
the already exhausted lascars, at once disin- 
clining them from exertion, and incapacitating 
them from making any; some of them even 
sat down like inanimate statues, with a fixed 
stare, and a deathlike hue upon their counte- 
nances: the most afflicting circumstance was, 
their being destitute of warm clothing, which 
they had neglected to provide themselves with, 
as they ought to have done, out of the four 
months’ advance they received in Calcucta. 
All that I could spare was given to Thomson ; 
but unable to endure the sight of their misery, 
I distributed among them many articles which 
I could ill spare,—sheets, shirts, and blankets; 
except one of the latter, which | had reserved 
as @ provision against any further extreme of 
suffering which might yet await us. There 
was one poor lascar, a simple, inoffensive 
youth, about nineteen, who was an object of 
the liveliest commiseration: he was nearly 
naked, and in that state had been continually 
drenched by the sea and rain, during the whole 
of the day and night; he was holding his hands 
upto heavenina supplicating attitude, and shak- 
ing inan aguish fit ; the tears fell in torrents down 
his cheeks, while he uttered his plaints in loud 
and piercing lamentations: unable, at last, to 
witness his misery any “+. 1 rushed down 
to my cabin—‘Can you, Virginia, spare me 
this blanket, without feeling the cold too much 
yourself ?—it is to save the life of a fellow crea- 
ture.’—‘ Yes, take it; but stay with me, or, 
under the horrors I feel, I shall die in this 
cabin, and alone. I know we must perish, and 
why not die together?’ I entreated her to 
support herself with all the fortitude she could 
collect, urged the impossibility of my keeping 
her company, as every moment called for my 
assistance ; and assuring her there was no real 
danger, I hurried on deck with the blanket, 
and wrapped the poor wretch in its folds. 1 
thought he would have worshipped me.” 

This miserable condition needs but one cir- 
cumstance to increase its distress: at one in 
the morning, on the fifth morning of the hurri- 
cane, it is found that there are five feet water 
in the hold. 

“Tt was about four o'clock, on the fifth morn- 
ing that I ventured into my cabin, to repose 
myself on my cot until daylight, more with the 

rsuasion that my presence would inspire 

irginia with fresh hopes, and, in consequence, 
better spirits, than that the storm had in the 
least abated, or that the peril had become less 
imminent. At six, Thomson, whom I had left 
in charge of the deck, aroused me by bawling, 
in a voice necessarily raised to the highest 
pitch, to make itself heard amidst the howling, 
or rather screaming of the elements—‘ Naufra- 
gus!’ I instantly jumped up, without waiting 
any specific communication, and, on reaching 
the deck, found the pumps at work, and was 
informed that we had five feet water in the 
hold, and that the water was gaining upon us 
fast, notwithstanding the pumys had been kept 
constantly going —‘ Well,’ said Thomson, in 
a low tone, not to be heard by the crew, ‘ we'll 
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do our best, as long as she floats, but that can 
not now be much longer—it’s all over with us, 
depend upon it!’ There was no time for argu- 
ment: the pumps were now the chief object of 
our attention; and Thomson and myself, with 
the secunnics, plied them incessantly, until 
we were ready to drop down with fatigue. 

“Ina short time we found that the water 
brought up by the pumps bore a brownish co- 
lour, and, on tasting it, that it was sweet; so 
that it was evident we were pumping up the 
sugar, which being contained in baskets, was 
but ill-protected against water. Such is the 
fondness for life, that on the appearance of 
any sudden or immediate cause of dissolution 
any consideration unconnected with the para 
mount one of preservation, is set at nought, 
thus, although | was sensible that my valuable 
cargo was momentarily diminishing, and my 
property wasting away, [ then felt no disposi 
tion to regret my loss, the powers of my mind, 
and the affections of my heart, being all en 
gaged on higher objects. 

* Those lascars who could at all be brought 
to the pumps, were in so wretched and de 
bilitated a state, as to require constant re 
liefs. For one day and two nights, except a 
few short intervals, Thomson and myself, with 
the secunnies, were at the pumps: at the end 
of that time, our hands were blistered to such 
a degree, that the skin having peeled off, the 
raw flesh appeared ; our arms, thighs, and legs, 
were so dreadfully swelled, and our loins in 
such tormenting pain, as to make it impossible 
for us to continue the exertion, without suffer 
ing extreme agony; and nothing but the me 
lancholy conviction that we must continue our 
labour, or perish, could possibly have sustained 
us under such hardships—hardships, however, 
which we had the heartfelt satisfaction to find, 
were so far from being useless, that on perus 
ing the sounding-rod, when pulled up from the 
well (which we did under feelings of extreme 
anxiety and eagerness), we were convinced 
that the water did not gain upon us. Our spi- 
rits, however, received no encouragement from 
the appearance of the elements; the clouds 
were black and frowning, and all around still 
bore a threatening appearance, the hurricane 
indeed having rather increased than in the 
slightest degree abated. 

“The circumstance of our having on board 
so perishable and light a cargo as soft sugar, it 
is remarkable, was the very means of our pre 
servation. Had it consisted of almost an 
other article, either of pepper or of dead em | 
we must inevitably have perished. To have 
thrown overboard any heavy cargo, would, 
from the constant and heavy breaches which 
the sea made over us, have been impossible 
Neither could the masts have been cut away, 
for the purpose of lightening the vessel, in 
consequence of the imbecile condition of the 
crew; a recourse to so hazardous a measure 
would, under our circumstances, most likely 
have proved the cause of our destruction. As 
it was, from constant pumping for three days, 
we found our vessel as light and buoyant as a 
cork, and, with the exception of the baskets in 
which the sugar had been stowed, as empty as 
when I first purchased her. 

“Night approached, bringing with it add 
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tional horrors The secunmes, who had hith- 
erto borne their hardships with admirable forti- 
tude, now began to droop, and to express a 
violent inclination for more rum, although as 
much had been given them my nld pe 
sibly bear; indeed, rum, 

had formed their on 
whole per ul of ou 
pumps, we were n 
not require to be we 
est dread we la boures 


rerous condition « 
that tottered t 
the board every 
sunset, a laree 
wings the length 
skimmed along tly 
to and around us 
hopes, as they su 
It remained ho 
wreck for some minu 
the waves, r 
at ease, and wit " 
swan, now re sum! 
mountain of waters, and n 
a wide and deep aby ‘ rth darkne 
once more encompass: aus ar i, and seen 
to shut us out from even ay ot hope th 
desponding few whose senses were still left 
them, apparently felt with more acuteness than 
before, the desperation and horrors of their 
condition. At the hour of eight vp. uv. however, 
the wind suddenly changed trom south-east to 
south-west, and soon appeared to be dying 
away. At this happy circumstance, wher by 
a prospect of deliverance from the very depths 
of despair was opened to us, the feelings mani 
fested by the crew were as singular as they 
were various; some shouted tor joy—some 
cried—others muttered prayers—while a fey 
were still despondent, presenting wild and 
vage-looking features. and seeming to regret 
that the billows had not swallowed them up.” 
Life, however, is pretty nearly the only pro- 
perty w ith which the travellers do escape ; and 
from this moment the tide of success appears 
to have deserted the bark of Naufragus. ‘The 
toils and snfferings of his voyage bring on an 
attack of “deafness,” from which he never re- 
covers, and which unfits him tor the sea: and 


the whole wreck of his vessel and cargo sells 


Sial- 


for a sum under 40 In the mean time, * the 
trade to the East Indie 
and the high profits were not to be made, nor 
the high wages to be obtained, any longe 
Freights had gone down from 24/., 26/., and 
M., per ton, to 1, 16/., 12/., and 7/.; and 
European sailors, being in plenty, were of 
course no longer in request. His fortunes after 
this are various, but never highly prosperous 
For some time he resides in the interior of thi 
country, at Chandernagore; and the account 
which he gives of the various scenes and won- 
ders which he beheld here—the levends, creed, 
and ceremonies of the natives—is vivid and in- 
teresting ; but our limits compel us to pass it 
over. The story of his connexion with his 
false friend Dennison, too, though a painful 
one, is very simply and unaffectediy told; 
well as the incident of his seeing the “ appari- 
tion” —a delusion not at all wonderful (even 
supposing the appearance not to have been | 


had been thrown open 


really the iving man that it seemed to be, and 
no “apparition’)—in the then inflamed and 
harassed c ‘ondition of dese mind ; and as to which 
eon plead, at least, that he is not the first 
ian of creditable os be by many. who be 
lieves that he has seen a ghost; although some 
citable intellect may believe that 

rs may have been mistaken 
ernagore, we proceed to Bata 
neely and luxuriant city,” as the 
-but “ the most unhealthy in 
The country seats about it are 
ve gardens “tastefully laid out 
‘roads are on a scale to astonigh an Eu 
fresh from his native soil; but—*a 
fever carries off a whole family in a morning, 
ind they are buried in the evening.” This 1s 
unlueky ; and, moreover, those whom the fevers 
not carry off are carried otf by the tigers 
situation, as betore, the author 
( nto relate all that he heard, and deseribe 
all that he saw, easily and colloquially. Quit 
ting the ship in which he sails, at the mouth of 
ver about two miles from the town of pa- 

and fevers 

‘On entering the river, a Javanese on horse 
back, who was waiting for us on its bank, 
threw usa rope, which being fastened to th 
bow of our boat, he trotted off. towing us along 
at a rapid rate, until we reached the city. | 
then landed, followed by a lasear, carrying my 
trunk, my thirty dolla s being wrapped care: 
fully in paper, and placed with extraordinary 
' my pocket he first human 
eld were European soldiers, and 
ned me of the 


i vearance imstai 


thiness of the spot rad landed in 


y looked more like skeletons than men:— 
ch the * grin ty | and on the 
sage they bore a pale yellow tinge, whieh, 
rether with the sunk deep 

in the socket, gave them an appearance, abso- 
lutely app ulling involuntarily shuddered at 
the sight of them, reflecting on the probability 
of my soon being in the me state. To these 
crawling embleins of death, however. I advane 
ed, and requested to know the direction toa 
tavern. The vacant stare—the shrug of the 
shoulders—brought to mind the singular pre- 
dicament which Goldsmith must have found 
himself on his arrival in Holland to teach the 
natives English, on discovering that he must 
first learn to speak Dutch 

‘Onward, however. I advaneed, until at 

length | beheld before me, to my infinite de- 
light, a sign, ‘The Dutehman’s Head,’ sus 

f a splendid hotel: thither | 
bent my en nd found the landlord seated in 
trout of the house, and he invited me, (to my 
agreeable surprise in broken English), to ‘volk 
in.” My primary object was to agree for my 
board; this was soon settled, at the rate of 
three dollars per day; a surn, however, which 
placed my little stock of cash in jeopardy of 
soon disap; vearing altogether. Having plac ed 
my trunk in a bed room allotted to me, and 
discharged the lascar who carried it, | strolled 
into the billiard-room, the dining-room, and 
coffee-room, all of them on a scale of splendid 
magnificence, and full of Dutehmen, one Eng- 
lishman only, besides myself, being in the 
hotel, and he, | understood, labouring under ® 
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pended in trout o 
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vldventures uf Naufragus. 


derangement of intellect. Observing a number 
of Dutchmen standing in an ante-room, waiting 
for the welcome announcement of ‘ dinner,’ | 
bent my steps thither, in the hope of meeting 
with one who could speak English; nor was I 
disappointed; a middle-aged military officer ac- 
costed me, and in broken English, inquired as to 
the then state of Europe ; then spoke of Buo- 
naparte, and informed me that he himself had 
fought and bled on the field of ‘ Vaterloo ; 
speaking of which, he observed— De Duke of 
Vellington’s army was all in confusion 
Duke vas all in de wrong; and he vould 

de battle, if von vary clever Hollander had not 
come in de vay, and told him vat to do: if it 
vas not for dis man—dis very clever man, 
Vanderbenholderstein, de Duke of Vellington 
would have lost every ting in de vorld At 
that instant dinner was announced, and I bent 
my steps towards the dining-rooim, marvelling 
greatly at the profound wisdom of the said 
Vanderbenholderste:n, but still more that | 
had never before heard mention even of h 
name.’ 

A tavern riot occurs here, whi ; laugh- 
ably related; but we like the quart of the 
little French landlord at Serampore, 
Darlow, bette: 


* This singular character was so very irasci- | 


chietly with 
which 


ble, as to be 
Englishmen 


continually fighting, 
In one of his contests, 
were usually pugilistic, he had the ill 
tolose his right eye, and in another, the whol 
of his front teeth ; but still he remained as un 
tameable as the hywna; and seldom did he 
leave his billiard-room when any English offi 
cers were there, without havine to endure the 
inconvenience of a temporary loss of his other 
eye. On these occasions he was not idle in 
his execrations of the ‘dia edn 
which he indulged until his recovery was com- 
plete, when he would content himself by seiz- 
ing the first opportunity of having another set 
to, and, in all probability, ating. His 
disputes usually arose fi ng the cause 
of Napoleon, of whom he was an ardent ad- 
mirer. To me, however, he was remarkably 
assiduous, from the circumstance of my havu 


a fresh be 


ym espous 


a French lady for iy w ; but not unfre- | 


quently would I find him beginning on his weak 
point—politics, and then Napoleon; and when 
he did so, as I knew his real temperament so 
well from report, I did not feel at ‘all disposed 
toargue the matter When he fi i 1 did not 


or contradict his rhap ies, he was in 


dispute, 
an ecstasy of joy ; and hugging me 

with all the fervour of a polar bea 

e Gar, de best Anal ais dat he eve 
before see—a ver and dat } 
would give me is l ¢ it up 
at the same time, ° vit : pleasure in de 
vorld Telling him I did not 1 “quire such 
abundant proofs of his regard as that which he 


— I was, b 


proposed, but would prefer a | e of his claret, 


he immediately ran owe stairs, soon ré 
ing with one unde th arm, and one var 
hand the contents of which alw: rreved so 
licious, that | hay » sat enjoying myself ve 
caihented y, he began upon the achieve- 
ments of Napoleon, the 
to rely 
tue end, speak na " 


‘turn- 
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and with a volubility that produced an effect 
extremely ludicrous. ‘To all his discourse 1 
listened attentively, nodding occasionally a sort 
of affirmation, and with as much patience as if 
[ had been in the hands of my hairdresser. At 
last, however, his wile supposing, from the 
noise he made, and guessing also from the sub- 
ject of his dialogue, that he was going to fight, 
gently tapped at the door, and in a shrill tone 
of voice called out, Monsieur D. These mel- 
lifluous tones no sooner saluted the sensitive 
car of Monsieur, than he started, paused, and 
turning suddenly pale, rose up; and after apo- 
logizing for his abrupt departure, at the same 
time reminding me of the precis situation in 
which he leit Na n, he glided quickly down 
stairs. | afterward under rstood that he actu- 
ally lived in const taut terror of this lady (his 
i ittle delicate Hindoo girl, and the 
m in Serampore who could manage 
not sorry for having got rid of my 
but reserving what 
another occasion, | 


troublesome ¢ LnLOn 5 
remained of the wine for 
retired to rest 

The cup, however, of the afilictions of Nau- 
fragus is not yet full. Failing in his expecta- 
tions of employment at Batavia, he sails for 
Padang, where he arrives—as he had arrived at 
Pulo Panang, seven years before—with one 
dollar in his possession !—but, less fortunate 
now than on the former occasion, he brings 
one possession beyond his single coin along 
with him—the very fever which has struck 
him with so much horror in Batavia, and which 
in six weeks reduces him to the verge of the 
grave. ‘To tell the story in his own words— 
he had found a friend, who was ready to assist 
situation had been considered and 
canvassed ; and the words of his patron were, 
“Cheer up, Naufragus! Vil desperandum, and 
ull may yet be well.” 

‘| was about to reply, when a cold aguish 
th chattering. I found, too soon, 
the Batavia fever, the latent cause of 
which | had unconsciously brought with me 
from that pestilential place, and which had now 
broken outupon me. Endtfield instantly hired 
and procured me every requisite 
iss! nee; but, for the space of six weeks, I 
was totally unconscious of surrounding objects 
The only sensation I was susceptible ol, was 
that of burning with thirs st, and being stretch- 
bank beneath a waterfall, gaping 
wlimy parched tongue, 
id rolling down, turned 

at il d My constitution 

” he disease, and the first 

» to walk, I attempted to reach 
ition of my friend Endttield ; but, on 
a Malay horseman, at full speed, 
down, and galloping over me, con- 
tinued his course. The natives flocked round, 
and assisted me with the feelings of true Sama- 
ritans ; but so great was the injury I had sus- 
tained, that it was not until the expiration of 
another month, that 1 could again venture 
abroad, when my appearance exactly resem- 
ble d that of the Europeans I had first seen on 
landing at Batavia.” 

At this point, the great length to which 
our review has gone ¢ comps ‘Is us to quit Nau 
‘ries of disappointments 


him: his 


et my te 
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ed ona moss 
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and miseries suddenly and unexpectedly ac 
quires a competence (not, he informs us, from 
any kindness on the part of his relations)~ 
upon which he is content to live in England, 
and tempt fortune and the sea no more. 

Whoever he is, and who he is, we don't at 
all know: he has written a very curious and 
interesting work—which, moreover, he very 
unpretendingly prints in one volume- while 
works of not a tithe of its value walk about 
the world in three. ‘There are some errors in 
the descriptions which he gives of places and 
objects, and some statements he has taken too 
hastily upon trust; but the wonder rather is, 
in such a multiplicity of transactions as he re 
cords, that he should have kept his account so 
evenly as he has done. Our decided beliet is, 
that the relation is a genuine one: there are 
facts contained in it which an author, making 
a book, would not have introduced ; and some 
even which a man who was varnishing a real 
tale would perhaps have been inclined to sup- 
press. Over a great deal of entertaining mat- 
ter we have been obliged entirely to pass ; but 
the accounts of the chase of the elephant and 
the tiger—of the impostures of the Indian ma- 
gicians—of the marriage-ceremonies of the 
Hindoos—of the victims left to perish in the 
Hooghly—the tales of Kishen Doss—* The 
Story of the Skull”—* The Deaf Indians” — 
and “The Sailor of all Work’—with many 
other notices, to which want of space prevents 
our even referring, will be found acceptable to 
readers of all tastes and classes. On the whole, 
we consider the book to be one which, as it 
becomes known, will certainly be popular. It 
contains a great deal of information relative to 
India—mixed, as we have before observed, 
with some error, but never with offence—and 
always given in a style that pleases, because 
it is easy and unpretending. It is a book par- 
ticularly suited to be put into the hands of 
young persons: they will derive a great deal 
of instruction from it, and will be very near- 
ly ag much amused as in reading Robinson 
Crusoe 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


JOANNA.” 


It is bat dust thou Jook’st upon. This love, 
This wild and passionate idolatry, 
What doth it in the shadow of the grave 
Gather it back within thy lonely heart, 
So must itever end, Too much we give 
Unto the things that perish.” 
Tur night-wind shook the tapestry round an 
ancient palace-room, 
And torches, as it rose and fell, waved through 
the gorgeous gloom, 


* Mother of the Emperor Charles V. Upon 
the death of her husband, Philip the Handsome, 
of Austria, who had treated her with uniform 
neglect, she had his body laid upon a bed of 
state, in a magnificent dress; and being pos- 
sessed with the idea that it would revive, 
watched it for a length of time almost inces- 
santly, waiting for the moment of returning 
life 





And o'er a shadowy regal couch through fitfal 
gleams and red, 

Where a Woman with long raven hair sat 
watching by the dead. 


| Pale gleam'd the features of the Dead, yet 


glorious still to see, 

Like a hunter or a chief struck down while 
his heart and step were tree ; 

No shroud he wore, no robe of death, but there 
majestic lay, 

Proudly and sadly glittering in Royalty’s array 


But she that with the dark hair watch'd by the 
cold slumberer’s side, 

On her wan cheek no beauty dwelt, and in her 
garb no pride ; 

Only her full impassioned eyes as o'er that clay 
she bent, 

A wildness and a tenderness in strange re 
splendence blent. 

And as the swift thoughts cross'd her soul, like 
shadows of a cloud, 

Amidst the silent room of Death, the Dreamer 
spoke aloud ; 

She spoke to him who could not hear, and cried 
“Thou yet wilt wake, 

And learn my watchings and my tears, beloved 
one! for thy sake. 

“ They told me this was death—but well I knew 
it could not be ; 

Fairest and stateliest of the earth! who spoke 
of death tor thee ? 

They would have wrapt the funeral shroud thy 
gallant form around, 

But | forbade—and there thou art, as a mo- 
narch robed and crown'd! 


‘With all thy bright locks gleaming still, their 
coronal beneath, 

And thy brow so proudly beautiful—who said 
that this was death ’ 

Silence hath been upon thy lips, and stillness 
round thee long ; 

But the hopeful spirit in my breast is all un 
dimm'd and strong. 


“ [| know thou hast not loved me yet: I am not 
fair like thee, 

The very glance of whose clear eye threw 
round a light of glee! 

A frail and drooping form is mine—a cold wm 
smiling cheek— 

Oh! I have but a woman's heart, wherewith 
thy heart to seek. 


“ But when thou wakest, my Prince, my Lord! 
and hear’st how I have kept 

A lonely vigil by thy side, and o'er thee pray d 
and wept; 

How in one long deep dream of thee my days 
and nights have past, 

Surely that humble, patient love, must win 
back love at last! 


“ And thou wilt smile—my own, my own, shall 
be the sunny smile, 

Which brightly fell, and joyously, on all but 
me erewhile! 

No more in vain affection’s thirst my weary 
soul shall pine. 

Oh! years of hope deferr'd were paid by one 
fond glance of thine’ 
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Thou'lt meet me with that radiant look, when 

thou comest from the chase ; 

for me, for me, in festal halls it shall kindle 
over thy face! 

Thou'lt reck no more though Beauty’s gift 
inine aspect may not bless ; 

In thy kind eyes this deep, deep love, shall 
give me loveliness. 


But wake! my heart within me burns, yet 

once more to rejoice 

in the sound to which it ever leap'd, the music 
of thy voice : 

Awake! [ sit in solitude, that thy first look and 
tone, 

And the gladness of thine opening eyes may 
all be mine alone ! 


In the still chamber of the dust, thus pour’d 
forth day by day, 

he passion of that loving dream from a trou- 
bled soul found way, 

Until the shadows of the grave had swept o'er 
every grace, 

Left ‘midst the awfulness of Death on the 
princely form and face ; 


And slowly broke the fearful truth upon the 
Watcher's breast, 

And they bore away the Royal Dead with re- 
quiems to his rest, 

With banners and with knightly plumes all 
waving in the wind 

But a Woman's broken heart was lefi, in its 
lone despair, behind. 


F.H. 


— 


From the London Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF UGO FOSCOLO. 


{Asa contributor to this Magazine, and as a 
very distinguished member of the republic 
of letters, we were anxious to procure some 
more authentic and sufficient Memoir of Ugo 
Foscolo than the various notices of his death 
which had already appeared in the publica- 
uons of the day. This intention would have 
been probably carried into execution had we 
not met with the subjoined sketch of the life 
of this distinguished poet, patriot, and scho- 
lar. It is evidently written by a person inti- 
mately acquainted with his subject; and 
though he assumes the character of a coun- 
tryman of our own, judging from the source 
which we derive it, viz. a provincial paper, 
we suspect it to be the production of a cer- 
tain able compatriot of the departed poet.— 
Ep. 

A - the names of those families which, 
about the year 600, took refuge at Rialto and 
the neighbouring islets, history has preserved 
that of Fusco or Fosco, from which the three 
branches, Foscolo, Foscari, and Foscarini, ce- 
lebrated in the history of Venice, took their 
origin. 

Ugo Foscolo was born about the year 1776, 
on board a frigate belonging to the government 
of Venice, near Zante, where his father was 
governor (provveditor) for that republic. This 
will put an end to the disputes whether he was 
Greek or Italian. The fact is alluded to by 





Foscolo himself in one of his best odes." He 
was educated in the University of Padua, where 
Sibiliato, Stratico, Cesarotti, and other great 
men, instilled into his mind that ardent love 
for classical literature to which Foscolo was 
enthusiastically devoted to his last moment. 

When the first symptoms of democratic 
feeling approached the most ancient and 
most aristocratic of all governments—that of 
Venice—Foscolo was suspected to be an ar- 
dent democrat, and Christofalot summoned 
him before the Inquisitors of State. His mo- 
ther, a high-spirited Grecian lady, though a 
great aristocrat, called out to him in Greek 
whilst on his way to the tribunal, “ Die, but 
do not dishonour thyself by betraying thy 
friends.” But the lion of St. Mare had lost 
its claws, and could but roar. After an admo- 
nition from the secretary of that terrible tribu- 
nal, he was discharged, and his mother was 
advised to send him on his travels. He went 
to Tuscany, and ere he had attained the age of 
twenty, he wrote his tragedy “ Tieste,” from 
which Alfieri, then living, argued that the 
young poet would greatly surpass him. 

The Venetian government succumbing to 
the menaces of General Buonaparte, who af- 
fected to discover symptoms of enmity to the 
French Republic in the punishment of the Ve- 
nitian democrats, ceased to pursue strong mea- 
sures against them, and Foscolo, availing him- 
self of their quietude, returned to Venice. His 
first thoughts were turned to the representa- 
tion of his tragedy, which was strictly classi- 
cal, and altogether on the plan of those of Al- 
fieri. The circumstances under which he con- 


trived to have it acted will give some idea of 


the confidence which he had in his own 
strength, as well as of the character of the 
young poet. The Venetians had no great re- 
ish for Alfieri’s tragedies, but preferred to 
them those of Pepoli and Pindemonte (Gio- 
vanni): in which preference they were cer- 
tainly wrong. Foscolo, out of spite for their 
taste, caused his tragedy to be acted on the 
4th of January, 1797, at the theatre of Saint 
Angelo, whilst at two other theatres were pro- 
duced two new tragedies by Pepoli and Pinde- 
monte (Giovanni). His boldness, his youth, 
and perhaps also the circumstance of his being 
a Venetian of high birth, gained him a complete 
victory over his rivals; and the tragedy was 
repeated ten times successively before au- 
diences numerous beyond parallel in the his- 
tory of the Italian stage. The work is cer- 
tainly not destitute of merit; but it was as 
certainly praised much beyond its real deserts 

and yet when we reflect that the author was 
sesdly twenty years old at the period of its 
production, it is scarcely possible to be mode- 
rate in its praise. His name being thus esta- 





° Visole 

Che col selvoso dorso 

Rompono agli Euri e al grand’ Ionio il corso 

Ebbi in pes pee la culla, &e. 
Ode all’ amica risanata. 

t This was the name of a kind of high-con- 
stable attached to the Inquisitors of State. His 
presence was more dreaded than that of sbirri, 
or soldiers. 
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blished, Foscolo, who by his powerful friends 
and relations was destined for a diplomatic ca- 
reer, was sent as secretary to Battaglia, who 
was appointed ambassador from the republic 
to Bonaparte, in order to save the independence 
of Venice. All the world knows that Buona 
parte in the name of liberty and of the rights 
of the people, basely betrayed the Venetians, 
with whom he was at peace, and sold the most 
ancient republic in the world to Austria, the 
most despotic government of Europe F'os- 
colo, neither liking nor liked by the new go 
vernment, retired into Lombardy, then “The 
Cisalpine Republic,” where he wrote and pub- 
lished the “ Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 
a romance pourtraying in the most powerful 
language the utmost vehemence of passion 
and feeling. No Italian having once read can 
ever forget it, or can satisfied with a sin- 
gle perusal, so full is it of ardent sentiment, and 
of the purest love of Italy, which he adored 
Knowing that, in order to be independent 
and free, it is necessary to be ready to fight 
for independence and freedom, Foscolo en 
listed in the first Italian legion which was form- 
ed, and was shut up in Genoa during the fa- 
mous siege of 17), with General Massena. 
There he wrote two of the most beautiful odes 
of which the Italians can boast.—both to Lui- 
gia Pallavicini, one on her having fallen from her 
horse, another on her recovery from the effects 
of that accident. Afier the battle of Marengo he 
remained in the [talian army, until, in 1800, he 
was sent to Calais to form part of the army 
destined for the invasion of this island. But 


rest 


greatly disliking the tyranny of Buonaparte, 


although admiring him as a general, particu- 
larly after he had declared himself emperor, 
and becoming obnoxious to the government 
by his love of freedom and republican princi- 
ples, he retired from active service, we know 
not exactly on what terms, but retaining how 
ever his rank of captain 


In 1808, and 1x0), he published an edition of | 


the works of the famous General Montecuccoli, 
the rival of Turenne, which he dedi 
General Caffarelli, 
kingdom of Italy, to whom Foscole was aid-de- 
camp. This edition is by far the best exist 
and is enriched with most learned annotatio 
by the editor, on the art of war in ancien 
Greece and Rome, r 
neral, subsequent to the 
empire; and this he 
turning the minds ot ti 
In 1°07, he published 
little poem “1 Sepoleri 
great beauties of this composition 
cularize its faults, would carry us md the 
limits of our present essay. Sutlice it to say, 
that it met with unprecedented approbatic 
and was followed by a host of imitators endea 
vouring to follow in the footsteps of its author ; 
but, as generally happens in similar cases, all 
scrupulously copying the faults, without ap- 
proaching the beauties of the little poem, 
which won the heart of almost every reader 
in whose bosom glow ed any spark of feeling 
About the year Monti, pre 
literature at the University of Pavia, being ap 
pointed by Napoleon historiographer ot th 
kingdom of Italy, F lo was called to fill up 
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his place at the University. He opened his 
course with one of the strongest, most liberal, 
and finely-written speeches ever composed by 
an Italian— Dell Origine e dell Ufficio della 
Letteratura This speech, the character of 
the man, and the spirit of his lectures, alarmed 
the /‘beral Napoleon, who (it is believed chiefly 
on account of Fos« 
despotic and arbitrary n 


slo's boldness) by a most 
suppressed the 
the three Uni 
Thus 


enjoyed 


undate, 
professorships of literature in 
Padua, and Bologna. 
wcolo dismissed, aller having 
only two months 

In the year I=12, he wrote another traged) 

Ajace,” which was represented at Milan, in 
the theatre Della Scala, producing the greatest 
sensation and exciting the jealousy of the go- 
vernment, the public having discovered that it 
was a satire against “ the master of the world; 
for under the name of Ajace, they recognised 


versities of Pavia, 
was Fy 
the dignity of protes 





ated to | 


General Moreau ; Napoleon being supposed de 
signed under the name of Ulysses, &e. This 
tragedy has never been printed. We have 
however, read it; and although it obtained, 
perhaps from the persecutions to which its au 
thor was subjected, a greater decree of cele 
brity than it justly deserved, yet it strikes us 
as being a noble and finely written composition 
is far as we remember. Foscolo was obliged 
to leave the kingdom of Italy, and retired to 
Florence, glad to escape being immured ina 

His tragedy was unmercifully 
criticised by some hired literati, who hated 
Foscolo for his noble independence, and for the 
profound and undisguised contempt with which 
he always spoke of and acted towards them 
Foscolo never forgave them the unfairness o 
their criticism, even on his death-bed. At that 
time he had also written some very excellent 
articles—all remarkable for their originality, 
wit, and independence of opinion—in the “ An 
nali d'Italia,” a review published by him, in 
conjunction with Dr. Rasori and some others 
He also published his “ Chioma di Berenice, 


state-prison. 


in which he handles without mercy the pedan 
try of mere Another little work 
of his was then published in Latin, with the 
rious title, “ Didymi Clerici Propheta Mini 
Hypercalypseos, liber singularis;” a most 
satire against living Italian authors, re 
.and members of government, of which 

blished the key in London 
urly as the year 1507, he printed the 
wok of hi anslation of the Iliad, simul 
th the first book of Monti’s trans 
‘yr aecomplished most nobly 
is undertaking: but Foseolo never published 
e than the first and third book. The latter 
came out in I=2!, and is remarkable, amongst 
other things, tor its conciseness—the 43! 
verses of the original being rendered into 522 
Italian endecassillables. He was prevented 
from completing his translation, partly by the 
irritability and impatience of his temper, partly 
by his scrupulous admiration, amounting al 
most to of the text of Homer, and by his 
fastidiousness of etyle and versification. Twenty 
times or more las he been known to vary his 
period, and at length to 
himself. He trans 
: with witch 


Homer 


erammarians. 


awe, 


version of the same 
remain unsatisfied with 
lated here and there the passage 

favourile 





he was most struck of his 
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wid, excepting the first and third, he, perhaps, 


never translated one entire book. We have | 
heard him deliver some parts of the eleventh | 


book translated. His design was to publish the 
translation with the text, and such notes his- 
torical and critical as would render his work 
acceptable to foreign scholars; and had he 
ved, we are contident he would have achieved 
the task with credit to himself and advantage 
to literature 

When at Florence, he made a very spirited 
rauslation of Sterne’s * Sentimental Journey, 


viich he published in Is15. He went to Milan | 


n In 14, and was promoted to the rank of major 


wthe regency of the Italian kingdom, after | 


the tallot Napoleon. True to his country, it 
was sald that he was privy to a conspiracy as- 
erted to have been planned in that year, to 
rive the Austrians from [taly. Some persons 
weused of high treason upon that oceasion 
were imprisoned and condemned, heaven knows 
how or why; amongst others, Dr. Rasori, Ge- 
neral De Mneester, General Cavedoni, and 
Colonel Moretti. Foscolo retired to Switzer- 
land, and not thinking it prudent any longer 
to breathe the air of Italy, about the year In15 
he came over to this country 

His reputation secured huna good reception 
from our most distinguished literati, and trom 
some of the highest of the nobility and people 
of fashion. He took a great part in the contest 
ibout the Molie Digauina, and having built a 


cottage in the neighbourhood of the Regent's | 


lark, in London, where he lived, he gave it 
the title of Digamuua Cottage. Ile published 
Rieciarda, a tragedy, of which an account was 
given in the 4oth number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, to which we reter our readers. His Es 
sayson Petrarch, published m English, in Lon- 
don, in 1821, established his reputation as one 
fthe most clever, italianerities; and his “ Dis 
orso sul testo di Dante,” published in 1=20, is 
vorth all that has been written by commenta- 
ors and historians on Dante,down to our days 
He finished his dissertations and notes on the 
‘Divini commedia; but we do not know any 
thng of the merits of this work, which is in 
he hands of the publisher 

He has contributed many articles to our most 
espectable periodicals, and we can assert that 
the following were written by him 

Two articles on Dante in the 2th and 30th 
volume of the Edinburgh Review 

An article onthe “ Narrative Italian Poetry,” 
nthe 2Ist volume of the Quarterly Review. 

An article on Witfen’s Translation of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, in the 12th number of 
the Westminster Review. 

An article on Cassanova’s Memoires Histo- 
riques, in the 14th number of the Westminster 
Review. 


An article on the Democratic History of the | 


Republic of Venice, in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Anarticle on the Italian Tragedy, in the last 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Besides many others in minor publications, 
chiefly in the Retrospective Review and in the 
Lendon Magazine (New Series). We also 
think, though we are not quite certain, an ar- 
tele on Rose's Translation of Ariosto, in the 
wth volume of the Quarterly Review, was the 


production of his pen. The two articles on 
Dante, and the one on the “ Narrative Italian 
Poetry,” are superior to the others, which are, 
however, by no means indifferent compositions 

This we think to be as nearly a correct ac- 
count of his works as possible. We have not 
mentioned some minor pieces of poetry which 
he wrote, and amongst which are distinguished 
a little poem * Aleeo,” and some most beauti- 
ful fragments of “ Inni alle Grazie” to Canova. 
His preface to an edition of Boceaccio’s No- 
vels, published by Pickering in the year 1825, 
is worthy of being particularly recorded as a 
good history of the Decameron. 

Of his private life, it is not our intention to 
speak. ‘To the private life of the dead ought, 
in our Opinion, to be applied the maxim of the 
Roman law of the XII tables—“ Eorum mania 
sacra sunto;”” and as we are not disposed to 
write a panegyric on Foscolo, so we will not 
unveil, with unmerciful hand, the fault to 
which he was subject: our friendship for him 
renders us unfit for the task ; for we should, we 
fear, praise too highly his good qualities, and 
extenuate, with too much partiality, his fail- 
ings. Of these. however, we must say, that 
they have been greatly exaggerated. Being a 
distinguished man, his faults were more ex- 
posed to the observation of those who under- 
took to scrutinize his conduct. many of whom 
were most happy in discovering in him some 
points which served to gratify their appetite for 
scandal. Faults in distinguished characters 
are the more uncharitably exposed and less ex- 


| cused in general, as envy seizes with avidity 


upon every occasion of depreciating those who 
stand high in public opinion; and not only the 
severe and sturdy censor. but the malevolent 
sianderer are listened to with greater pleasure 


| than hum who stands forth to excuse or defend 


the character of a person who may have been 
too severely blamed or falsely accused—“ Am- 
bitionem scriptores facile adverseris: obtrec- 
tatio et livor pronisauribus accipiuntur: quippe 
adulationi fedum erimen servitutis, maligni- 
tati falsa species libertatis inest.” 

Nothing could be more interesting than Fos- 


| colo’s conversation on literary subjects, but 


particularly on Homer and Dante, who with 
our Shakspeare, were his favourite authors 
ile spoke not only with great fluency, but with 
great animation and emphasis, which was cen- 
sured by our countrymen with about as much 
reason as our phlegmatic manners are ridiculed 
by the Italians. His erudition was vast, and 
his memory most tenacious, which enabled him 
with the greatest ease, and without the slight 
est tincture of pedantry, to season his conver- 
sation with the most pertinent and pleasing 
quotations 


“ Siecome vemme in bel ricamo d’oro.” 


It always appeared that his opimion was that 
of all the greatest men of all times and coun- 
tries; and he forced you to silence less by his 
reasons, than by the host of authorities which 
he so well knew how to eall to his assistance, 
even in the most desperate and paradoxical 
eases. Those who have not known him long 
and intimately, may not, perhaps, conceive how 
he could be so much praised and admired 
Those who had the honour of being his friends 
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fully subseribed to the following language, 
which, in vain, was addressed to him by the 
Quarterly Review, speaking of his “ Rieciar- 
da:"—* To Signor Foscolo, who is resident 
amongst us, we may address ourselves more 
personally. To him, whose mind is so richly 
stored, not merely with the intellectual trea- | 
sures of his own country, but those of ancient | 
Greece and Rome: to him who is a scholar in 
the highest sense of the word, not merely from | 
skill in recollecting the anomalies of language, 
and the peculiar usages and force of words, 
(though from the notes appended to a specimen | 
of a translation of the Iliad, we should suppose 
him profound in this department also,) but 
from his intuitive power of entering into the 
spirit and character of the great ancient writers; 
to him whose mastery over his own language 

the language of Dante, Petrarch—(why not 
Ariosto ?)—and Tasso—is only so great as to 
lead him to a somewhat wanton and capricious 
display of power in inverting it, and condensing 
it inte epigramic conciseness ; to him we would 
say, that the name of Foscolo should be known 
to posterity as something greater than that of 
the author of ‘ Ortis’s Letters, or even of 
* Rieciarda.’ ” 

He died on the 10th inst. of dropsy, produced 
by a painful liver complaint of very long 
standing 


From the Classical Journal 


THE DRUIDS. 


A CAMBRIDGE PRIZE PoEM. I-27 


“ Proupty in Mona’s® bay thy gallies ride, 
Round o'er the wave, or stem the foaming tide ; 
Proudly on high thy crested eagles sail, 

Thy pictured banners float upon the gale, 

Thy conquering legions throng the echoing 
shore 

Her doom is pass'\d—and Mona is no more. 

Thus sang the Druid bard on Kora’s brow, 
While Cwsar’s legions trod the vale below. 





On high he stood. Beneath, a frantic band 
Swept down the hills, and hover'd o'er the | 
strand ; 
Each female form array'd in sad attire, | 
Raised her bare arm, and shook the smoulder- 
ing fire, 
Cursed the proud host, and on the rocky pier | 
Scream’d to the winds, and bade the ocean hear : 
Then hurl'd the brand, and loose with stream- 
ing hair 
Rush’d headlong to the vale,—and perish'd 
there. 
Ranged round their lord, Trevarthen’s holy | 
king, 
The Druids stand, a venerable ring : 
Their's is the form unbow'd; the spirit brave, 
Reckless of wars, of seasons, and the grave: 
The tearless eye fix'd firm in proud despair, 
The lip scarce quivering to the stifled prayer, 
That asks with lifted hand and steadfast gaze, 
If thus the Gods reward their Mona’s praise 





* 1—28. The landing of Paullinus at Mona, 
and consequent devastation there. Tacit. An- 





nal. xiv. 30 


The Druids. 


“Andate!* dost thou sleep? ‘twas Cesar's 
spear 
Hurtled on high! Belinus, wake and hear'— 
Why stay the wheels of Hesus?—o'er the 
dead 
His coursers prance no more,—and Taranis is 
fled !"’ 


Fled, all are fled! no more the sacred throng 


| Winds through the trees, the cloistral woods 


along, 


| Nor lengthen'd hymnings thrid the mazy 


glades, 
On lingering wings, and wander through the 
shades : 
And now sole remnant on the naked plains, 
Perchance some pile of rugged rock remains, 
A mystic circle, or a pendant stone, 


| Where looks the way-worn traveller, and is 


gone. 

But yet the pensive soul delights to stray 
From life's dull hoie, and steal us from to-day 
Parent of years! on whose unwearied pole 
The mighty months, and sweeping seasons roll 
How sweet it is to track with searching eye 
The deep abysses of thy gloomy sky 
With living visions sown by sportive phantasy 
Where to the dreaming sight forgotten forms 
Start from thy clouds, and darkle m thy storms 

I halt, and listen to the breezy air 
Thy dying voice, Caractacus, is there. 

A charm, a spirit lingers still behind, 
Breathes from the ground, and whispers in the 
wind. 

So from her son the Goddess turn'd away, 
Fled his fond grasp, and melted into day 
Her dove-borne car to fair Cythera flies 
Or calmly sails, and lessens in the skies 
Still lingering perfumes hover in her train, 
Prolong her stay, and make her speak again 

Then weep not, Mona! though thy sylvan 

shade . 
Of tufted oaks in ruin bare be laid 
Weep not thine altars, courts, with grass o'er 
grown, 
The ivy mantling o'er the Druid’s throne 
Though lightly tripping through the alleys 
green 
The antler'd hind and dappled fawn are seen 
And now, where mystic matins once were sung, 
I hear the stock-dove brooding o'er her young, 
Or shepherd's whistle from the darkling dell 
The woodman’s axe, the curfew’s sullen knell 
Weep not! for oh! ‘tis sweeter through the 
haze 
Of living things on airy worlds to gaze 
To lift the veil, and view the distant scene 
The fairy theatre of what has been. 
Thus hanging o'er the prow the sailor sees 


| His distant cot, his flowers and waving trees 


More sweetly pictured to his longing view, 
In the green wave, than were the vision true 
And while the forms upon the mirror play, 
Flash through the deep, and melt upon the 
spray, ; 
He pores upon the scene, and dreams himsel! 
away. [along 
Hark! ‘twas the voice of harps that pour’ 
The hollow vale the floating tide of song 





* Andate, the Goddess of Victory : Belin: 
the Apollo: Hesus, the Mars: Taranis, t 
Thunderer - of the Druids. 
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The Druids. 


ee the glittering train in long array 
Gleam through the shades, and snowy splen- 
dours play 


i 
| 
| 
! 


{ see them now: with measured steps and | 


slow 
Mid arching groves the white-robed sages go 
The oaken wreath with braided fillets drest, 
rhe crescent beaming on the holy breast, 
Phe silver hair which waves above the lyre 
\nd shrouds the strings,—proclaim the Druid 
enive 
T y halt, and all is hush'd :—no voices rude 
lo break the still, expectant calm intrude, 
And hstening thousands seem a solitude. 
the milk-white 


Twine, twine the wreath 
rictims bring 
With lifted arm exclaims the Druid king. 
Lo! lurking ‘neath its parent shelter—lo! 
Gleams with its buds of gold, the quivering 
inisletoe.” 
Straight at the word he bares the knife of gold, 


\nd spreads on high the sagum’s broider‘d | 
. 7 ' 


fold 
And while his fingers cull the bending spray, 
In silent awe his eyes are turn’d away.— 

The moon” is softly sailing through the sky, 
The stars look downward with a silent eye 
While hazy dews pour down a teeming flood, 
And hang in filmy lustre o'er the wood, 

Or on the grass, with glistering spangles 
strung, 
[heir silver lamps by fairy hands are hung. 

“ Awake! 

spake : 
She ealls her 
awake !"— 
Forth winds the Drnid train: IT see them now 
Upon the heights that crown Talallyn’s brow : 
In bright relief their giant forms on high 
Dilated rise, and stand against the sky : 
heir shapeless altars rudely ranged around, 
In zonelike circles skirt the holy ground; 
O'er the grey piles, where clust'ring lichens 
stray, 
With amber sheen the glancing moonbeams 
play, 
And gild the Runie rhyme that lurks between 
The moss-grown stones, and holly’s glossy 
green.— 
Noj wreaths are theirs in mazy fretwork 
scroll'd, 
For them no portals flame with burnish'd gold : 
No swelling domes, no marble columns rise, 
Nor pictured roofs to screen them from the 
skies: 


nightly priests: “ Awake, 





* Henry. Hist. i. p. 172. “The hours for 
these services were at midnight.” 

t Ibid. p. 175. “ All their places of worship 
were in the open air, and generally on emi- 
nences, whence they had a full view of the 
heavenly bodies.” Morhof. Polyhist. tom. i. p. 
129. Sacer illis cultus purissimus sub dio: nul- 
lum ilis vel templum vel idolum. 

Holingshed, tom. i. p. 7. “ Druis (the author 
of the famous sect called Druids) was excellent 
not only in Philosophy and the Quadrivialles, 
but alsoe in the true Theologie, whereby the 
service of the true God has been kept in purity : 
He did preach that the soule of man is immor- 
tall: that God is omnipotent, merciful.” 

Vor. XL—No. 66. 


’*twas Nature's voice: aloud she | 
| All, all are left deserted and alone.— 





Nor pendant tapers fling a misty ray, 

Through cloistral aisles, and chase the night 
away 

—For them the vaulted firmament is spread, 

And spangled courts and halls where Angels 
tread: 

—For them, for them, the everlasting sky 

Has hung its thousand lamps that never die 

And seas to them of cloudless light are given, 

And all the mighty blazonry of heaven 

Ail hail, ye saintly band, whose souls aspire 

With vows thet burn, and feed a holier fire. 

What though your hearths no spicy sweets 
exhale, ; 

Nor scented incense loads the languid gale ; 

Nor marble halls are yours, nor sculptured 
stone, 

To lure the great Creator from his ti:rone 

jut oh! ‘tis yours the bright ascent to try 

And soar serenely wafted to the sky 

To ope the gate, to tread the bright abode, 

The gorgeous chambers of the living God. 

‘Tis morn again: now quit the steep to rove 


Through oaken glades and pass along the 


grove. 


This is the spot: above the tangling vine 
| Hangs o’er the rocks, and ivy ringlets twine, 


These are the shades, and this the * sparry 
cell 

Where erst an aged Druid loved to dwell: 

Here ranged around his youthful hearers hung, 


| And drank eternal wisdom from his tongue. 


The table now, the seats of living stone, 


—They are not left! again the holy seer 
Tunes his rapt lyre, and bids his votaries hear 
He sings “ of other worlds and happier isles, 
Of longer days, and spring's eternal smiles, 
Of sunny vales and lands beyond the sea, 
Where Romans never came ; but all are free 
No crystal hail congeals the balmy air, 

No swords are forged, no arrows tainted there. 
Oh! happy. happy land, where Camber’s strain 


| Thrills through the shade, and Mador lives 


again. : 
Where through the vale together Angels stray 
And in sweet converse wear the fleeting day.” 
“ And is it then to die—to soar afar 


| Beyond the sweeping storm, and din of war ? 


Is this to die—to find a blissful home 

Unravaged still, unenvied yet by Rome ? 

—Then seize the spear, and mount the scythed 
wheel, 

Lash the proud steed, and whirl the flaming 
steel : 

Sweep through the thickest host: and scorn to 
fly : 


Arise ! arise! for this it is to die.”"— 

Thus ‘neath his vaulted cave the Druid sire 
Lit the wrapt soul, and fed the martial fire : 
And oft of werlds ¢ in silver ether hung, 

Of blissful worlds, the ravish'd Poet sung : 

Or told of weeping stars—the Pleiad quire— 

Of huge Orion and his belt of fire : 

Of rushing winds be sang, the swelling tide, 

The lightning’s bed, and clouds where thun- 
ders ride ; 





* Mela iii. 2. Multa docent nobilissimos gen- 
tis in specu 

+ Holingshed, i. p. 7. “Druis also taught 
them to observe the courses of the heavens,” &c. 
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The driving hail, the mountain's furrow'd 
brow 


Where sleeps in soft repose the pillow'd snow ; | 


And all the plants that deck the vernal glade, 
Blush in the sun, or twinkle in the shade 
—'Tis heard no more ! and on the vacant stone 
I gaze, and listen tu the wind’s wild moan 
While through the cave in wheeling eddies fly 
The vellow leaves, and plaintive echoes sigh 
How sad and lonely is the gloom that broods 
Upon the heath, and blackens o'er the woods ' 
And yet we mourn not—holier rites are given 
Pure is the song of wern, the praise of even 
And here, amid the walks and forests green 
E’en here a silent monitor is seen— 

To tell of joy and love that ne'er decay, 

Of darkness past, and everlasting day— 

Yon modest walls where sin and sorrow flees 
Yon gleaming spire that peeps above the trees, 
The Gothic porch, with monitory rhyme 


Inscribed ; the music of the blithesome chime, 


And winding oer the hill yon sabbath-train 
Of holier Druids to a purer fane :-— 
—These bid aloud to check the starting tear, 
And hail the blissful light—for God is here 
Cur. Worpsworrtn, 
Trin. Coll 


ctions. 


JMuscellaneous 


Scie 


Columlus and his Discoveries. —Some new 
documents relative to Columbus, have recently 
been published by authority of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, by D. Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
to whom access has been allowed to all the ar- 


chives of the government, and of the most no- | 
; and will secure to himself a more glorious re- 


ble houses of Spain. Among much that is curi- 


ous and interesting, we think the following re- | 


marks worthy of insertion here, as setting at 
rest aquestion which has given rise to much 
conjecture, viz. the island which Columbus first 
discovered in America. He gave it the name 


of San Salvador; and it has generally been sup- | 
posed to be the tsland now called St. Salvador, | 
| chona cordifolia of the pharmacopaias, possess- 


or Cat Island. The position of this island not 
agreeing perfectly with the admiral’s course 
and description, Munoz conjectured that Wart- 
ling’s Island was the true Guanahani. But 
Senor Navarrete adduces very strong reasons 


for believing it to be the largest of the Turks | 


Islands. The course of Columbus, from Gua 


nahani, was continually west, from island to | 
Now } 
| dose is one feature of its excellence, being from 


island, till he arrived at Nipe in Cuba 
this fact is irreconcilable with the idea, that 
Guanahani is Cat Island, which lies nearly due 
north of Nine. Beside, the great Bahama bank, 
anda long chain of bays, called Cayos de la 
Cadena, stretching between St. Salvador and 
Cuba, interpose a most serious obstacle to hold- 
ing such a westerly course as Columbus pur- 
sued 
ceeding in a retrograde direction along his 
course, as he very particularly describes it in 


his journal, we may easily trace his path, and | 


ahal! be convinced that Guanahani is no other 
than Turks Island. Add to this, that his de 
scription of it accords exactly with the latter, 
especially in the circumstance of there being a 
large lake in the middle of it. This point is per- 


| nominated tonics 


3ut by setting out from Nipe, and pro- | 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


tory to know precisely what spot in America 
was first revealed to the eyes of Europeans. 


Second Inventions.—At the end of the last 
century, the celebrated Lord Stanhope pro- 
posed animprovement on reflecting telescopes, 
by fixing beth the great mirror and the eye- 
piece, and employing a large plane speculum, 
moveable me very direction, to reflect the Image 


| on the object mirror—so that the observer m 


his closet or elsewhere, might contemplate and 
examine at his leisure the objects placed before 
hun, and no more light be lost than in the ordi- 
nary Newtonian telescope. With the able as- 
sistance of the late Mr. Varley, this design is 
aid to have been carried into execution, and 
the latter has left an account of its effect 
With the death of his patron, however, all fur- 
ther attention to the subject was relinquished 
in England; but in 1812, Professor Amica, of 
Modena, succeeded in executing a telescope on 
the same principle, but on a much smaller seale 
than the former one ; and an Italian society re- 
warded his discovery with a medal. This re- 


|} minds us of a travelling railway, for which an 


ingenious gentleman, George Hunter, Esq, 
has recently taken out a patent in England, 
when almost the very same invention was sub- 
mitted to the Society of Arts for Scotland, on 
the 27th December, 1=22, by Mr Heriot, carpen- 
ter, at Duddington, under the title of “ A mo- 


| del of'a new construction of wheels for carriages, 


called a moveable Railway.” Well may Dr 
Brewster say, that the British minister who 
shall first establish a system of effectual patro- 
nage for our arts and sciences,and who shall 
deliver them from the fatal incubus of our patent 
laws, will be regarded as the Colbert of his age, 


nown than he could ever obtain from the high 
est achievements in legislation or in politics 


Sulphate of Quinine —The utility of experi 


| mental chemistry has never been better exem 


plitied than by the production of the sulphate ol 
quinine—an elaborate preparation from the cin- 


ing and embodying, to a concentrated degree 
the best attributes of that class of medicines de- 
In cases of general debility, 
arising from whatever cause, it is a safe and 
agreeable remedy, restoring the attenuated 
tone of the stomach to its pristine power, when 
vitiated by inordinate repletion, or diminished 
by insiduous disease The minuteness of the 


one tothree grains only, administered at stated 


| intervals, according to the exigency of the 


case. Asitisan article easily admitting of adul- 
teration, and from its costliness offering a hand- 


| some premium thereto, those individuals taking 
| it should obtain it from Apothecaries’ Hall, in 


order to insure its complete success. The pre- 
paration of this active and valuable medicine 


| has become an important branch of industry 2 


where several large manufactories 
It is 


France ; 
have been established for the purpose. 


| calculated that ninety thousand ounces were 
| prepared last year 


Supposing that on the 
average thirty-six grains, divided into doses, 
were administered to every sick person to whom 


haps of no great consequence, but it is satisfac- | this medicine was prescribed, (and in general 
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much less will suffice fur the cure of a fever.) | 


it follows, that the quantity prepared last year 
was divided among one million four hundred 
and forty thousand individuals 

Extraordinary Surgical Operation —A tu- 
mour, weighing upwards of eight pounds, and 
in magnitude larger than the human head, was 
lately extracted entire from the abdomen of a 
woman, between thirty and forty years of age, 
by Dr. A. B. Granville. Notwithstanding the 
extent of the incision, nine inches in length, no 
bowel was permitted to protrude ; and the quan- 
tity of blood lost did not exceed two ounces 
The results likely to follow from determining 
the facility of such an operation are very impor- 
tant. Mr. Keates, Mr. Earle, Professor Puatti- 
son, Dr. A. T. Thomas, and Mr. Wade, apothe- 
cary of the Westminster Dispensary, assisted 
and were witnesses of the operation 

Toad in Stone —The fragments of a piece of 
stone, in which a live toad was found, were 
diseovered lately by some persons in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Barber and Walker, of East- 
wood, while at werk ina limestone quarry at 
Watnall. The stone is hard, but of a gritty 
texture, and its place in the quarry was sixteen 
feet below the surface of the earth. The cavi- 
ty in which the toad was embedded, is so con- 
fined as barely to admit of its turning round in 
its cell, and is coated with a crystallized or spar- 
ry substance — 

Malaria—Among the obscure causes which 
operate to produce malaria in cities or large 
towns, Dr. Macculloch enumerates public sew- 
ers or drains. As one proof, among many 
others, of the class of intermittent fevers origi- 
nating from the malaria generated in sewers, 
Dr. M. states,* that at the Salpetriere, at Paris, 
intermittents were at one period common 
among the residents confined there: but the 
malaria of the sewers being suspected as the 
cause, the diseases of this class were finally and 
effectually eradicated, by making an alteration 
inthe drains.” Itis, we believe, the decided 
opinion of the ‘more scientific portion of the 
medica] profession, that the anomalous fever 
which prevailed to such an alarming extent, 
about two years since, in the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, had its origin in the malaria of the 
swamps which surrounded the edifice; the 
strongest proof of which was the fact, that the 
prisoners, on being removed to the more salu- 
brious district of the Regent's Park, speedily 
became convalescent. Dr. Macculloch notices 
with regret the error committed by profession- 
al men in mistaking remittent fever for typhus. 
“ An error so universal, that we trace it through 
almost every medical work ; and so common, 
even to this hour, as to be committed every 
day by nine-tenths of practitioners, or more, 
—1is one which, while it confuses the whole his- 
tory of endemic, as well as of epidemic fevers, 
has also produced a train of incalculable evils 
in the cure; with even far deeper and wider 
evils in the business of prevention.” 

South American Survey—Accounts have 
been received from the expedition under Cap- 
tain King. The Adventure and Beagle sailed 


‘rom Monte Video. 17th November. 1226, and on 
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the 29th arrived at Port St. Elena. The coun- 
try here is mountainous. No traces of inha- 
bitants were seen; but a large species of deer 
(called Guanicoe) abounds on the coast. From 
the 5th to the 1th of December they followed 
the land, and on the latter day made Cape Fare- 
weather. Thence pursuing their southern 
course along a shore consisting of sandy cliffs 
about 500 feet in height, and lying in horizon- 
tal strata, they entered the Straits of Magellan 
January 2. Communicated with the Patago- 
nians, who were riding about on horseback. 
Three came on board, and accompanied our 
countrymen from Cape Gregory to Elzabeth 
island ; and exhibited no surprise at the sight 
ot Europeans. January 6. Anchored in Port 
Famine. and moored the Adventure: tents 
erected onshore. Unfortunately, at this period 
a party went to explore the Fuegan side in a 
cutter and gig, when the latter capsized, and 
Mr. Ainsworth the master. and two sailors, were 
drowned. March 27. Left Port Famine, and 
arrived again at Port Gregory, where, expect- 
ing the Ganges, Captain King and all were 
well when these accounts were forwarded. 

Cries in France —It is an extraordinary 
and melancholy fact, and one which well de- 
serves the serious attention of the legislator 
and the philosopher, that in France, as in Eng- 
land, the number of criminals last year exceed- 
ed the number in the year preceding It ap- 
pears, that in the year 1826 the number of 
yersons charged with criminal offences in 
aan was 7591; of whom 603, who fled, 
were condemned per contumace. Of the re- 
mainder 2040 were acquitted; and 4348 found 
guilty, and condemned to the following punish- 
ments : 


Todeath . . a . . 150 
To hard labour for life. 5 a ae 
To hard labour for various terms 1139 
To solitary imprisonment . . . 1228 
To the pillory (carcan) . _ 5 
To banishment . . . — 1 
To civil degradation . . “er fa: 1 
To imprisonment, with or without fine 1487 

To confinement for a certain number of 

years (being under 16 years of age) 
ina house of correction . . . . 56 
4348 


The proportion of females to males was about 
twenty in a hundred ; and above half the ac- 
cused persons were under thirty years of age. 

The population of France is, in round num- 
bers, 31 millions. The population of England 
and Wales may be reckoned, in round num. 
bers, at 14 millions. The number of persons 
charged with criminal offences in England and 
Wales in 1826 was 16,147; of these 

















Were condemned to death . 4 1200 
Transportation for life. 133 
——— ]4 years - 1s 

——— 7years . . . « 2945 
Imprisonment for different terms . . 7322 
Whipping and tines . 310 
11,095 

Acquitted, or no bills found , . 5,052 
Tota! 16,147 


- 


awe 








od 


Out of the above 1700 were for offences 
against the game laws! We have no returns 
ot the committals in Seotland or Ireland, so as 
to place the aggregate list of criminals against 
the tot ’ populs ation of the United Kingdom 
receutly pro 
lia Fontenelle, on 
the pro 
a physical necessity had 
indispensab! The in- 
red, tor four 

cultivated 
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Mum s—-In a discourse 
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noun 
the E 
lessor 
rendered that 

undations of the Nile 
months, alwost the 
parts of Kavpt. It ts evident, 
it was necessary to place the towns and villages 
It appears, according to 
yreatest pros 
Egypt 
square 
which, 
takes 


embalming 


mnually cove 
whole of the 
therelore 


upon elevated spots 
Danvers, that at the time of its 
perity, under the reign of Sesostris, 
contamed, upon a territory of Ylov 
leagues, about 6222 persons on each; 
supposing that in the year one death 
place among forty persons, gives 3O0 100 deaths 
annually. ‘These corpses must be disposed ot, 
either by interment or by burning Yet both 
these modes were almost impracticable. It 
buried, either around the inhabited places, o1 
in those spots which were overflowed bP the 
Nile, it is evident that, by the decoinposition 
of the bodies, the purity of the air would be so 
affected as tu render it the germ of destruction 
to the people. As for the second mode of de 
stroying corpees, the want of fuel presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to it. A more easy 
process was open to the Egyptians. That tin 
country was sprinkled with small lakes of 
natron (sub-carbonate of soda.) and as that 
salt possesses the property of preserving ani 
mal substances from putre faction, it was natu- 
rally used as a means of embalming dead 


bodies. 


French Industry —The catalogue of the pro- 
ducts of French industry which are now ex 
hibiting at the Louvre 
1631 exhibitors. That 
of the same kind (which 
contains the names of 164% exhibitors 
present exhibition is said to be very interesting 
and to be admirably arranged. Parisian in- 
dustry and ingenuity form very prominent fea- 
tures in it 


of the last exhibition 
took place in 1-23) 


The Gases —One of the most re« 
of physical science is, that “the 
the same mass of elaStic fluid, submitted to 
pressures, gradually increasing, are im an in- 
verse ratio to those pressures A paper has 
been presented o the French Academy by M 
Despretz, the object of which is to show that 


eived law: 


that law is not conformable to the nature of 


things ; and that the calculated volumes are 
always greater than those actually produced 
by experiment. As the law in question is the 
basis of numerous calculations, and among 
them of the strength of the boilers of steam- 
engines, the subject seems to be one of consi- 
derable importance. 


work, enti 
“ Productive and Commercial Forces of 


Mr. Charles Dupin, in his new 


tled, 
France,” 


| could 


, contains the names of 


The | 


voluines of 


alludes to a singular ditminution in |! 
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place since the Revolution According to the 
returns presented to the chambers in 1826, by 
the munister of war, it that out of 
1,033,422 youths, who appeared before the 
councils of revision, there were 3=0,213 reject 
ed because they did not even reach the low 
stature of four feet ten inches (five feet one 
inch and four-fifths of an English inch). This 
curious tact led him to examine the cause of 
this diminution in size of the French race 
which he states to be the wars of the revolu 
tion, because they cut down more particularly 
the virile part of the population; and also the 
inferior food of the working classes. The ex- 
treme repugnance which these classes yet ma- 
nifest for vaceination, the imprudent liberality 
with which hospitals for foundlings have been 
endowed, and the numerous facilities of sup- 
port afforded to poor or seduced mothers, have 
also appeared to M. Dupin positive causes of 
the entcebling of the present generations. In 
what M. Dupin states, with regard to prema- 
ture marriages, and the alliance of old men 
with young women, as having been the chief 
causes of the dwarfishness of the present race 
of Frenclimen, there seems a great appearance 
oftruth Every farmer knows with regard to 
his cattle, that by allowing them to breed at too 
early an age, the young are not worth the rear- 
ing. In the same manner, the children of old 
people, like the fruit of old trees, are dwarfish 
If the fear of serving in the army led to pre- 
marriages, or if most of the men in the 
prime of we v, fro mn a Vigorous offspring 
expected, were drawn, we can 

that cenerations of dwarfs 
consequence It is a general 

labouring classes of the north 
Scotland (the Seotel 


seenis 


inature 
mwh 
alone be 
hardly wonder 
should be the 
remark, that th 
of England and south of 
Highlanders are considerably 
iver bodied than the sa:me classes im the 
south. As the gentry of the south of England 
are as tall and well formed as the gentry of 
the North, the difference in the case of the 
lower orders must have a particular cause 
Some say that the premature marriages have 
an influence ; for the gentry seldom marry 
young, and the peasantry marry at a very early 
ive. Of "7 opinien is the Rev. Edward Ir- 
ving. who, at a public meeting some time ago, 
a ttribute d the. feebleness of the mould of the 
English of the South to early marriages 
Others again attribute the circumstance to in 
sufficiency of food. There cannot be a ques- 
as to the es being generally lower 
than the gentry. It is not so easy to 
determine, however, when the difference com 
menced, or what is its cause. Many persons 
affirm, that within the last thirty years the 
race of the lower orders has considerably de- 
generated. It would be well, however, to as 
certain the fact before building on it. 


dwartish) are 


sizeU 


Ascent ef Ment Blanc.—Two Englishmen, 
Mr. Charles Fellows and Mr. Hawes, accom- 
pamec by nine guides and a young tmnan going to 
Mont Blanc, arrived on the 24th July at the 
rocks called Les Grands Mulets, where they 
passed the night. On the 25th, at three o'clock, 
they proceeded without many difficulties to the 
summit of Grand Plateau, where they found 


the height of the French, which has taken | that the way was rendered inaccessible by ® 
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irge hole in the ice, which cut off all commu- | 
ication with the opposite side. Four guides 
were then sent to make out a passage to the | 
left. between Mont Maudis and Rother Rouge, 
a road which turned out much more accessible | 
than the old one. These guides, in consequence | 
of the start they had obtained, reached the | 
summit of Mont Blane at one o'clock in the af- 
ternoon; while the other travellers, who had to 
wait for their signals.did not reach it before 
three o'clock. After beimg there « short time, 
and without having enjoyed the view, on ac- 
count of the clouds, they descended to the 
Grands Mulets, where they again passed the 
night, and on the following morning reached 
the bottom. Some of the party suffered from 
affections of the eyes.—Journal de Sacove. 


The second volume of the new collection of 
inedited ancient writers, which the celebrated 
Michel Angelo Mai has undertaken to extract 
from the inexhaustible mine of the Vatican 
MSS. is published. It contains— 

I. New portion of Diodorus Siculus ; viz. ex- 
tracts from book 7 to 10,and from 21 to 40, i. e 
the end of the history—134 pages 

Il. New portion of Dion Cassius, from the 
beginning of the history to the battle of Canna. 
It is well known that the whole portion of the 
history from which the extracts are given was 
lost. After a hiatus in the MS., the supple- 
ments of Dion continue in the times of the em- 
perors, edited and inedited portions alternating 
—130 pages 

ILI. New portions of Polybius: ie. extracts 
from book 7 to the end of book 39—2 pages. 

IV. New portions of Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sus; 1. e. extracts from book 12 to 20; that is, 
to the end of the history—61 pages 

V. New portions of the history of Eunapius, 
from Constantine to Pulcheria—4s inedited, 
and 24 edited pages 

Vi. Fragments of the history of Dozippus— 
!¥ inedited, and 12 edited pages. 

VIL. Fragments of the history of Menander 
—13 inedited pages. 

Vill. Three small new fragments of Appian 

IX. A new fragment of the Babylonian ac- 
counts of lamblichus—3 pages. . 

X. Inedited parts of the political treatise of 
Pecho Pullitore, in the time of Justinian—0 | 
pages. 

XI. Another inedited political discourse—46 
pages 

XII. Inedited fragments of Cubulus the 
Platinician ; Julian the Astrologer; Germanus 
the Patriarch; Basileus the Emperor ; Theo- 
dore Melochita—18 pages. The remainder of 
the volume is filled with the Editor's illustra- 
tions; a catalogue of ancient political writers, 
by him compiled for the first time, copious in- 
dexes, and a preface in which he gives also a 
fragment of a Greek discourse on Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, containing a grand eulogium 
on Rome, and a sketch of a panegyric on 
Michael, the seventh Greek emperor. ‘The 
Editor dedicates the volume to Pope Leo XII. 
of whose reign he gives a sketch. 


Pompeii —On the 5th of June the King and 
Queen of Naples, with the whole of the family, 
went to visit Pompeii 





The excavation that 


was made in presence of these august person- 
ages was one of the most successful ever re- 
membered, om account of the abundance and 
quality of the objects discovered. The spot 
chosen for the cperation was a mansion in 
which there had previously been discovered a 
very beautiful fountain in Mosaic, bordered 
with shell-work, and nearly similar to another 
that had been discovered in a contiguous house 
From the midst of the basin rose a small co- 
lumn of marble, on which was placed a genius 
of bronze, holding in his left hand a bird, with 
its wings expanded, from the beak of which 
the water issued, and then fell back into the 
basin. A beautiful theatrical mask, also of 
marble, imbedded in the bottom of the niche, 
poured forth in its turn another stream of 
water. Before one of the feet of the fountain 
was a little bronze statue, in a sitting posture, 
with a basket in the left hand and a cap on its 
head. It apparently represented a Phrygian 
shepherd, clothed in a short tunic, but had 
evidently no connexion with the spot where 
it was found. On the marble pedestal there 
was a beautiful piece of sculpture, represent- 
ing a child half naked, lying asleep, grasping 
in one of its hands a little basket ; and on one 
side of it a vase overturned ; its clothes were 
of a very peculiar make. Before the foot of 
the fountain was a kind of marble Caryatides. 
The partitions were ornamented with elegant 
paintings, which appear, to judge from the 
symbolical accessories, to represent the birth 
of Bacchus. In the hall was a stove, with its 
trivet of rusty iron, surmounted by some frag 
ments of bronze vases. In the two chambers 
situate on the sides of the hall, were discovered 
a great number of other interesting objects 
the principal of which were two strong brace 
lets of gold, a small silver coin, a number ot 
elegant bronze vases, and a very beautiful can 
delabrum of the saine material. The King 
gave orders on the spot, that the fountain 
should be restored to the same state in whic} 
it had been found; that the whole of the shel! 
work, which had been detached from the bor 
der, and had fallen down among the rubbish 
should be replaced; that the bronze statues, 
with which it was ornamented, should be trans 
ported to the Royal Bourbon Museum; and 
that their place should be supplied by casts ot 
baked earth, and that the partitions on which 
were the paintings, as well as the fountain, 
should be defended by a rool, to save them fron 
the chance of damage 


Commerce of Russia.—During the last five 
years the importations of spun cotton into Rus 
sia amounted to, in 1522, 14,641,483 paper rou 
bles; in 1823, 20,353, 693; in 1824, 37,223,625 
in 1825, 33,277,436; in 1826, 33,120.544. The 
whole product of the Russian manufactures, in 
1824, amounted in paper roubles to— 


Cloths, casimirs, drugs, shells, and 


woollen goods, . 59,748,085 


Silk goods, . 10,154,791 
Cotton good ; ‘ 37,033,354 
Linens . 10,689,5 





117,625,734 
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Importation of Foreign Manufactures: 
1s20 
22.350,114 
10.491 039 
22,932,933 
2,321 028 


58,155,014 


Woollen goods, 
Silks, 

Cottons, 
Linens, 


9196733 
6.087 327 
10,408 200 

Is0 420 


Woollen goods, 
Silks, 

Cottons, 
Linens, 


Tonga Bride —The young lady having been 
profusely anointed with cocoa nut onl, scented 
was dressed in the choicest 
mats of the Navigators Islands. of the finest 
texture, and as soft as silk. So many of these 
costly mats were wrapped around, perhaps 
more than forty yards. that her arms stuck 
out from her body in a ludicrous manner: and 
she could not, strictly speaking. sit down, but 
was obliged to bend in a sort of half sitting 
posture, leaning upon her female attendants, 
who were under the ne« essity of again raising 
her when she required it A young gurl, 
about five years of age, was also dressed out 
in a similar manner, to be her immediate and 
particular handmaid. Four ether young vir- 
gins, about sixteen, were also her followers 
and were dressed out in a manner nearly simi- 
lar, but not with quite so many . The 
lady and her five companions being all ready, 
proceeded to the ma/ac ot Tooitonga, who was 
there, waiting for their arrival, together with 
a number of other chiefs; two matabooles sit- 
ting before him. Being arrived, they seated 
themselves on the green before Tooitonga 
After the lapse of a little time, a woman en- 
tered the circle with her tace covered up with 
white gnetoo She went imto the 
the mu‘at, and proceeded towards the upper 
end, where there sat another woman in wait- 
ing, with a large roll of gnatoe, a wooden pil- 
low, and a containing bottles of oil 
The woman, whose face was veiled, took the 
ynatoo from the other, wrapped herself up in 


with sandal-wood 


nuts 


basket 


it, and laying her head upon the wooden pil- 


low, fell or pretended to fall fast asleep. No 
sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose 
ap, and taking his bride by her hand, led her 
nto the house, and seated her on his left hand 
I'wenty baked hogs were now brought into 
the circle of the mae/ai, and a number of ex- 


pert cooks came with knives procured from | 


European ships—(formerly they used bamboo) 
to try their skill in carving with speed and 
dexterity, which ts considered a great recom- 
mendation. A considerable part was shared 
wut to the chiefs, each taking his portion and 
putting it in his bosom. The remainder of the 
pork was then heaped up, and scrambled for 
at an appointed signal 


now rose up and went away, taking with her 
the gnatoo, and the basket containing the bot- 
tles of oil, as her perquisites. Tooitonga then 


house of 


The woman who had | 
laid herself down. covered over with gnatoo, | 
| tants, to keep them away at night, placed 
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his dwelling, followed by the little girl and the 
four other attendants; and the people now dis- 
persed, each to his home. Tooitonga being 
arrived with his bride at his residence, accom- 
panied her into the house appropriated for her, 
where he left her to have her mats taken off, 
and her usual dress put on; after which she 
amused herself in conversation with the women 
—Muriner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. 

In Spain, after a lady had obliged her gallant 
by all possible civilities and compliance, to con- 
firm her kindness she would show him her foot, 
and this they call the highest favour. The 


feet and legs of queens were so sacred, that it 


was a crime to think, or at any rate to speak 
of them. On the arrival of the Princess Maria 
Anna of Austria, the bride of Philip IV. in 
Spain, a quantity of the finest silk stockings 
were presented to her in a city where there 
were manutactories of that article. The major- 
domo of the future queen threw back the stock 
ings with indignation, exclaiming, * Know that 
the queens of Spaim have no legs When the 
young bride heard this, she began to weep bit- 
terly, declaring she would return to Vienna 
and that she would never have set foot in 
Spain had she known that her legs were to be 
cutoff. This ridiculous etiquette was on one oc- 
casion carried still further: one day as the se- 
cond consort of Charles Il. was riding a very 
spirited horse, the animal reared on his hinder 


At the moment when the horse seemed 


legs 


| on the point of falling back with his fair rider, 
| the queen slipped off on one side, and remained 


with one of her feet hanging in the stirrup 
The unruly beast, irritated still more at the 
burden which fell on one side, kicked with 
the utmost violence in all directions. In the 
first moments of danger and alarm, no person 
durst venture to the assistance of the queen 
for this reason, that excepting the king and 
the chief of the menimos, or little pages, 
no person of the male sex was allowed to 


| touch any part of the queens of Spain, and 
| least of all their feet 


As the danger of the 
queen augmented, two cavaliers ran to her re- 
hef. One of them seized the bridle of the 
horse, while the other drew the queen's foot 


| from the stirrup, and in performing this ser- 


vice dislocated his thumb. As soon as they 
had saved her life they hastened away with 
all possible expedition, ordered their fleetest 


| horses to be saddled, and were just preparing 


for their flight out of the kingdom, when @ 
messenger came to inform them that at the 
queen's intercession, the king had pardoned 
the crime they had committed in touching her 
person.—Meiner's History of the Female Sex 

The Plague of Ants in Hispaniola —The 
Spaniards were beginning to enjoy the fruit 
of their labours in Espanola, when that, and 


| particularly San Juan’s Island, were so over- 
| run with ants, that it was feared they would 


be totally depopulated. Those in Espanola 
did great damage to the trees, those in San 
Juan stung as severely as bees. The inhabr- 


their bed-posts in four large troughs filled 
with water. Those in Espanola began to eat 


tvok his bride by her left hand, and led her to | the tree at the root; and, as though fire had 
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julien from heaven and burnt them, they ap- 
peared black and dry—whole orchards to- 


gether, every orange and “ canafistola’’ tree | 


was destroved. As a remedy to cure this 
plague, some dug a deep trench round the 
trees, and killed the ants in the water, and 
others tried to burn them: their young were 
found four palms deep in the ground, in white 
clusters ‘he Franciscan tathers in Le Vega 


placed three or four pounds of sublimate of 


mercury upon the rails of their gallery—all 
the ants in the neighbourhood went to it 


they died immediately upon tasting it; but | 
¥ by . ~ ' 
for half a league round they repaired to this 


deadly banquet, till the gallery was black with 


their bodies, and the fathers determined to re- | 


move the bait. The inhabitants, that they 
might have an acceptable mediator, and that 


God might signify whom he liked, made a so- | 


lemn procession, the bishop, clergy, and all 
the city, and cast lots for all the saints in the 
Litany: it fell upon St. Saturnino, who was 
received with great joy as the patron, and his 
festival celebrated with great solemnity then 
and always afterwards; and from that day 
they say the plague began to diminish — 
Suuthey’s Chronological History of the West 
Indies. 

Revolutions in fashions have generally arisen 
from a peculiarity in the dress of some eminent 
personage to conceal a bodily defect: the ho- 
mage of ftlatterers soon induces them to imitate 
their master; and when adopted at court, it 
would take but little to render the custom uni- 
versal. The close crops of the reign of Francis 
the First were occasioned by a wound which 
that prince received in his head, and which 
obliged him to have his hair cut off. The beau- 
tiful hair of Louis XIV. when a child intro- 
duced the use of perukes with long floating 
curls. The enormous wigs which succeeded 
to these, which were adopted by all Europe, 
but which have now become a mere appendage 
to the magistracy, were invented towards the 


end of the seventeenth century, to conceal a | 


slight inequality in the shoulders of the dau- 
phin. Yellow, which before the siege of Os- 
tend in 1001, had been held in excessive con- 
tempt, was in consequence of the vow made 
by the Infanta Isabella, wife of the Archduke 
Albert, brought into vogue under the name 
Isabella. The vow alluded to was, that she 
would not change any of the vestments which 
she then wore until the place was taken: the 
siege lasted three years and seventy-eight days. 
Such a lapse of time must have occasioned a 
singular alteration in the whiteness of the linen 
worn immediately next the skin; and the arch- 
duchess never quitted it, conformable to her 
vow, until the day that she entered the city ; 
and yellow, which it of course became, was for 
a long time a fashionable colour. 
from a sear he had in his neck, mounted the 
ruff; and the women, always in extremes, 
adopted it, but with excessive exaggeration.— 
The Paris Spectator. 

Description of a curious Spring in Barba- 
does—The following description of a curious 
spring at Barbadoes, is taken from Dr. Pin- 
chard’s Notes on the West Indies; and as it is 
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| less deformed by that gentleman's inflated style 
| than the other parts of his work, it is given in 
his own words, vol. i. p. 208:—* On aporoach- 
ing the spot, we came to a small hut, in which 
was living an old black woman. who employed 
herself as a guide to exhibit, under a kind of 
necromantic process, all the details of this boil- 
ing and burning fountain. The old dame, bear- 
ing in her hand a ligh‘ed taper, and taking with 
, her an empty calabash, and all the other neces- 
sary apparatus of her office, led the way from 
the hut down to the spring. In a still and 
most secluded situation, we came to a hole, or 
small pit, filled with water, which was bubbling 
up in boiling motion, ard pouring, from its re 
ceptacle, down a narrow channel of the gully 
Here our sable sorceress, in all the silence and 
solemnity of magic, placing the light at her 
side, fell down upon her knees, and with her 
calabash emptied all the water out of the hole ; 
then, immersing the taper in the deep void, she 
suddenly set the whole pit in a flame: when 
| she instantly jumped upon her legs, and looked 
significantly round, as if anxious to catch the 
surprise expressed upon our countenances from 
the workings of her witchcraft. The taper 
being removed, the empty space continued to 
burn with a soft lambent flame, without the 
appearance of any thing to support the com- 
bustion. We observed fresh water slowly dis 
tilling into the pit, from the earth at its sides, 
| and dropping to the bottom; and as this in- 
| creased in quantity, it raised the flame higher 
and higher in the pit, supporting it upon its 
surface, and conveying the appearance of the 
water itself being on fire ; although it was very 
clear and pure, and not spread with any oily 
or bituminous matter. When the water had 
risen to a certain height, the flame became 
feeble, then gradually declined, and presently 
was extinct The water was now seen to boil 
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and bubble as before, and soon overflowing the 
pit, resumed its course down the narrow chan- 
nel of the gully, and all was restored to the 
state in which we found it. You will, before 
this, have discovered that the water was cold 
and that the boiling and burning of this fiery 
deep was only the effect of inflammable gas, 
which escaping from the bowels of the earth, 
and rising from the bottom of the pit, supported 
the flame when it was empty, and bubbling 
through it when it was filled with water, gave 
it the appearance of a boiling spring. During 
the combustion, the smell of the inflammable ai: 
was very vowerful —Southey's ¢ hronologica! 
History of the West Indies : 
Savage Wager.—Two daughters of a chief 
of this place agreed to play at the game of lafo 
against two young chiels belonging to the same 
place, upon the following conditions:—If the 
girls lost the game, they were to divide a yam, 
which they had in their possession, and give 
half to the young chiefs; but if, on the con- 
trary, these lost the game, they were still to 
have half the yam, but were to go out and kill 
a man, and give half his body to the girls. The 
result was, that the latter won the game, and 
giving half their yam to the two chiefs, waited 
the performance of their agreement. The two 
young men set out under cover of the darkness 





of the night, and concealed themselves near an 
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Early in the morning, a man 

salt 
which 


enemy's fortress 
came out of the fencing to fetch some 
water from the shore in cocoa-nut shells 

he carried with him for the purpose. When he 


approached the place where the two lay « 





eealed, they started out ur him, killed h 

with their clubs, and, at the risk of their lives 
rrought his body to Nookoo Nookoo, wher 
they divided it, and faithfully performed their 
promise. — Mariner's wircount of the Tongu 
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satisfactory and authentic source of intelli- 
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An English Translation of Le Code Gour 
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